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Foreword 


Caiitidinn  Families  a  J  lhe  Approach  of  the  Year  2000  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  monographs 
produced  by  Statist  Canada  as  pari  of  the  1991  Census  Analysis  Program.  The  1 99 1  Census 
monographs  continue  a  tradition  in  census  analysis  ihaE  began  with  the  1931  Census  and  was 
repealed  in  l%]  and  !  97 1 .  Although  several  studies  were  conducted  following  the  1 981  Census, 
there  has  not  been  a  formal  monograph  program  associated  with  She  census  since  1971,  Many  of 
the  1971  series  are  still  used  today  in  university  programs  and  hy  the  general  public. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  census  monographs  CO  provide  analysis  of  topics  related  to 
Canadian  social  and  economic  life.  To  this  end,  the  current  series  deals  with  some  major  issues  of 
Canadian  life  in  the  1 990s  that  will  continue  to  have  ramifications  into  the  2 1st  century.  These 
issues  concern  education,  aging  of  the  population,  the  changing  Canadian  labour  market, 
families,  income  distribution,  women,  and  Aboriginal  peoples.  Using  sophisticated  analytic 
techniques,  the  monographs  deal  with  the  selected  themes  in  a  comprehensive  way  and 
complement  the  Focus  on  Canada  series,  which  presents  more  general  analyses. 

1  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  the  authors  who  contributed  to  this  excellent 
series.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  thestarl  oi  the  Census  Analysis  Program  afSttttStks  Canada, 
who  sti  efficiently  oversaw  the  program,  as  well  as  the  Census  Monographs  Advisory  Committee 
for  their  valuable  e*  peruse 

I  hope  the  series  will  help  Canadians  understand  the  challenges  our  country  faces  as  we 
approach  the  21  s(  century,  and  will  contribute  to  informed  discussion  of  how  to  deal  with  them. 


Dr.  Ivan  FtLLtui 

Chief  Statistician,  Statistics  Canada 


Foreword 


Since  the  1960s,  Canadian  society  has  undergone  significant  socio-demographic  and  economic 
changes.  We  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  age  of  first  marriage  and  a  noticeable  decline  in  (he 
number  of  children  bom  to  couples.  An  increased  diversity  of  family  types  has  been  fuelled  by  the 
growth  in  common- law  union  5  and  lone -parent  families.  And  ai  the  same  time,  women  have 
increased  their  participation  in  the  labour  market  at  a  substantial  rate.  Canadian  Families  at  She 
Approach  if  the  Year  2000  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  current  state  of  the  family  in  light 
of  the  socio-demographic  changes  in  Canadian  society  since  the  1960s. 

Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach  of  the  Year  2000  analyses  the  family  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives.  This  volume  presents  a  multifaceted  analysis  thai  examines  over  30  years  in  the 
evolution  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  families  and  households  from  the  perspectives  of 
women,  men  and  children.  The  analysis  highlights  various  socio-economic  conditions  that  affect 
Canadian  families,  and  it  examines  the  full  spectrum  of  family  living  arrangements. 

As  part  of  the  Census  Monograph  Series,  Canadian  Families  a!  the  Approach  of  the  Year 
2000  joins  its  companion  volumes  in  providing  substantive,  in-depth  analyses  of  selected  themes, 
and  in  demonstrating  the  power  and  value  of  census  data  on  their  own  and  when  analytically 
coupled  with  other  data  sources.  Topics  in  the  series  include  aging,  income  distribution,  the 
family,  education,  die  labour  force,  and  Aboriginal  peoples,  The  monographs  are  designed  to  be 
integrated  into  a  variety  of  academic  programs  and  to  serve  as  background  for  formulating  and 
developing  public  policy. 

Planning  and  overseeing  the  1991  Census  monograph  program  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Census  Analysis  Division  of  Statists  (  "-:ii:i:Li  Tnc  program  manager  and  those  responsible 
within  the  division  were  assisted  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  whose  members  reflect  the  broad 
interests  and  professional  backgrounds  of  Canada's  socio-economic  research  community,  The 
committee  provided  advice  on  all  aspects  of  the  monograph  program,  including  topic 
suggestions,  methodology  for  competitions,  assessment  of  proposals,  and  the  process  for  peer 
review.  The  Ac  knowledge  men!  s  page  of  this  volume  lists  the  Advisory  Committee  members  and 
Statistics  Canada  personnel  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  effort  to  the  monograph  series. 

The  invitation  10  submit  reseatch  proposals  was  extended  by  the  Chief  Statistician  to  all 
members  of  the  Canadian  research  community,  both  new  scholars  and  those  with  proven  track 
records.  Proposals  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  relevance  to  socio-economic  issues  facing 
Canada,  the  scope  of  the  analytical  approach,  the  suitability  of  the  analytical  techniques  and 
methodologies,  and  the  importance  of  census  data  to  the  study.  The  authors  selected  represent  the 
full  spectrum  of  Canada's  social  science  research  community.  They  come  from  universities  across 
Canada,  as  well  as  from  within  Statistics  Canada. 


By  encouraging  investigations  of  the  trends  and  changes  ia  Canadian  society,  the  1991 
Census  monograph  program  continues  a  valuable  tradition  in  census  analysis.  As  we  approach  the 
millennium,  many  social  issues  will  persist  and  possibly  intensify.  Canada,  and  all  Canadians, 
will  benefit  from  insight  provided  by  the  Census  Monograph  Series,  Persons  interested  in 
demographic,  economic  and  social  issues  related  to  the  evolution  of  the  family  will  fiod 
Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach  of  the  Year  2000  an  informative  analysis. 


Dr.  Monica  Boyd 

Chair,  Census  Monographs  Advisory  Commiitee 
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What  has  become  of  the  Canadian  family  20  year*  after  the  collapse  of  the  birth  rale  and  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  in  marriage?  This  monograph  brings  together  analyses  Lhat  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  using  data  from  the  199 !  Census  and  cycle  5  of  the  1 990  General  Social 

Survey  on  family  and  friends.  In  addition  to  describing  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
number,  structure  and  composition  of  families  over  time,  this  study  also  examines  the  way  in 
which  the  conjugal  and  parental  patterns  of  men  and  women  have  diversified,  and  how  changes  in 
adult  behaviour  have  affected  the  family  situation  of  children.  It  also  provides  an  in-depth  look  at 
the  living  conditions  of  families  in  1991. 

This  monograph  was  prepared  by  a  team  of  authors  from  the  demography  department  of  the 
Univcrcile"  de  Montreal  and  from  the  institut  national  cle  la  recherche  scieatifique  tfNR$)— 
Urbanisation,  Most  of  the  authors  are  also  associated  with  the  new  Centre  inteniaiversitalre 

a" etudes  deinagraphiques.  which  now  includes  all  demographers  from  both  institutions. 

The  authors  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Census  Analysis  Advisory  Committee 
and  senior  officers  of  the  Census  Analysis  Division  of  Statistics  Canada.  Without  their  approval 
of  the  project  and  their  moral  and  financial  support,  this  monograph  would  not  have  been 
possible.  We  especially  appreciate  our  exchanges  with  Gustave  Goldmann  and  Tom  Caplan. 
directors  of  the  IW1  Census  Analysis  Program  at  Statistics  Canada. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  everybody  who  helped  in  the  preparation  and  implementation  of  this 
study.  We  benefited  greatly  from  the  technical  support  of  Julie  Archambautt.  Christiane 
Desmarais,  Paul-Marie  Huot.  Denis  Morissette,  Suzanne  Peron,  Annie  Sauriol  and  Nathalie 
Vachon.  We  are  also  very  grateful  loTherese  Label  le-Audy,  Franc  ine  Provencher  and  Nicole 
Wragg  for  putting  the  draft  document  into  its  final  form. 

Our  thanks  go  as  well  to  all  those  who  helped  turn  our  draft  into  a  book:  first  to  Franc  ine 
Dansereau,  Volandc  Lavoie  and  the  anonymous  evaluators  chosen  by  Statistics  Canada  whose 
comments  and  suggestions  improved  our  analysis  in  several  areas;  second  to  editors  Julie 
Be'langer,  JanisCamelon,  Valene  Catrice,  Sherry  Galey,  Nathalie  Turtotte  and  book  designer 
Danielle  Baum  of  Statistics  Canada;  and  finally  to  everybody  else  at  Statistics  Canada  who 
devoted  I  heir  time  and  talent  to  publishing  this  book. 
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Introduction 

e  Lapierre-Adamcyk 
Yves  Peron 


Like  other  contemporary  western  societies,  Canadian  society  relies  primarily  on  the  family  to 
ensure  its  growth  and  renewal.  Krom  a  demographic  standpoint,  the  family  is  central  to  this 
reproductive  process:  it  is  within  the  family  structure  that  fertility,  the  most  decisive  factor  of 
population  dynamics,  plays  a  vital  role.  The  family  also  influences  the  migratory  component  of 
demographic  growth  in.  Canada;  in  fact,  immigration  policy  accords  a  special  place  to  family- 
related  criteria  when  granting  immigrant  status,  whether  by  welcoming  the  dependants  of 
independent  immigrants,  or  by  furthering  family  reunification. 

The  family  is  the  living  environment  of  most  individuals,  from  birth  to  death.  Although  in 
Canadian  society  the  family  no  longer  represents  the  locus  of  so-called  economic  activity, 
certainly  the  various  phases  of  life  unfold  within  it,  and  much  of  the  economic  activity  of  men  and 
women  focuses  oti  generating  the  resources  needed  to  "support  their  family."  As  well,  although  it 
has  diminished  in  recent  decades,  the  time  spent  with  family  is  an  important  part  of  people's  lives, 
and  relatively  little  tine  is  spent  outside  the  family. 
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they  embark  on  a  period  of  life  outside  the  family,  the  duration  of  which  varies  depending  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual.  Then  comes  the  lime  when  they  form  a  couple,  a  relationship 
thai  still  often  constitutes  the  starting  point  of  a  new  family,  which  will  take  shape  as  children 
{generally  few)  are  born  into  it.  When  these  children  have  grown,  they  will  leave  the  parental 
home.  Their  parents,  now  a  middle-aged  couple,  will  witness,  over  a  period  of  increasing 
duration,  the  re-creation  of  their  family  life  cycle  by  maintaining  fairly  close  lies  with  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  Finally  comes  old  age,  and  then  the  end  of  this  family  cycle 
and  ultimately  of  life  itself.  This  profile  of  the  family  life  cycle  is  straightforward  only  in 
appearance:  it  does  not  reflect  the  highly  complex  life  courses  that  today's  men  and  women, 
who  are  less  subject  to  ihe  biological  and  social  constraints  of  earlier  times,  follow  in  pursuit  of 
self-fulfillment. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  the  end  of  what  might  be  termed  the  "golden  age  of  the  family," 
couples  have  desired  fewer  children.  This  appreciably  reduced  desire  to  have  children  is  the  result 

■of  social  and  economic  changes  that  have  also  played  a  pari  in  the  de- institutionalization  of 
society:  the  universality  of  education;  a  greater  desire  for  personal  autonomy:  the  emergence  of 
the  consumer  society  and  its  ability  to  generate  new  needs  and  offer  a  range  of  possibilities  for 
meeting  most  people's  aspirations;  the  growth  of  the  women's  liberation  movement;  women's 
increased  participation  in  the  labour  market:  and  secularization  and  the  waning  of  religious 
values.  This  new  social  context  not  only  decreases  the  desire  lo  have  children,  but  technology  now 
also  makes  highly  effective  methods  of  birth  control  available  to  couples,  enabling  them  to  have 
only  as  many  children  as  they  want,  when  they  want,  And,  should  birth  control  fail,  the  moral  and 
legal  barriers  that  once  limited  access  to  abortion  are  gradually  disappearing.  Conversely,  when 
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rhe  desire  to  have  children  cannot  be  fulfilled  naturally,  couples  can  turn  to  new  reproductive 
techniques,  such  as  artificial  insemination,  in  vitro  fertilization,  or  surrogate  motherhood, 
although  these  methods  raise  important  ethical  questions  that  have  not  yet  been  answered. 

The  transition  of  fertility  from  a  demographic  and  social  phenomenon,  with  biological 
underpinnings,  to  one  now  based  on  the  personal  freedom  of  men  and  women,  is  the  first  phase  of 
a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  upon  which  the  family  is  based.  The 
management  of  feriiliiy  has  been  instrumental  in  breaking  the  link  that  once  existed  between 
sexuality,  conjugal  life,  marriage  and  reproduction.  Sexual  relations  outside  of  marriage  have 
gradually  lost  their  stigma  and  no  longer  seem  reprehensible.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  marry 
in  order  to  live  as  husband  and  wife,  and  there  is  virtually  no  social  disapproval  of  couples  who 
live  together  Not  only  are  common-law  couples  accepted  in  their  community,  but  they  are  also 
deciding,  with  increasing  frequency,  to  bring  children  into  the  world  without  legalizing  their 
union.  Of  course,  this  transformation  of  the  foundation  of  family  life  is  not  occurring  everywhere 
at  the  same  raw,  and  there  are  still  some  significant  differences  between  regions,  and  between 
various  social  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  unions,  whether  legalized  or  not,  are  becoming  increasingly  unstable: 
divorce  and  separation  are  more  and  more  common  and  occur  increasingly  early  on  in  the  union. 
The  dissolution  of  unions  leads  lo  the  proliferation  of  young,  lone-parent  families  that  all  too 
often  must  face  considerable  economic  hardship,  fn  most  cases,  lone  parenthood  does  not  last 
long:  blended  families  often  form,  usually  around  a  mother  and  her  children,  with  a  new  husband 
who  occasionally  brings  children  of  his  own  into  the  new  family.  The  traditional  nuclear  family 
then  gives  way  to  a  new  family  where  the  unity  between  spouses,  between  parents  and  children, 
and  between  siblings,  must  be  reinvented.  Clearly  ihe  events  of  the  "typical"  family  life  eye Je  are 
no  longer  predictable:  it  has  become  so  altered  and  personalized  that  the  term  no  longer  applies. 
We  no  longer  speak  of  family  life  cycles,  but  of  the  family  life  courses  of  individuals,  a  term  that 
better  underscores  the  wide  range  of  possible  sequences  of  events  and  changes  in  the  very  nature 
of  family  reality,  which  nevertheless  remains  an  integral  pari  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 

Women  in  the  workforce  also  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  family  life  as,  over  the  last 
three  decades,  the  working  life  of  women  has  ceased  to  be  a  short-term  activity  undertaken  before 
marriage  and  motherhood.  Increasingly  better  educated,  belter  equipped  for  the  labour  market, 
more  determined  to  persevere,  and  encouraged  by  the  development  of  occupational  fields 
consistent  with  their  aspirations  and  skills,  women  have  flooded  into  the  new  labour  market. 
Today  more  and  more  women  are  assuming  positions  and  entering  fields  that  not  that  long  ago 
were  the  sole  preserves  of  men.  They  are  far  from  achieving  equal  opportunity  and  equality  of 
incomes,  but  their  numbers  are  such  that,  without  their  presence  and  skills  the  current  economy 
would  be  inconceivable. 

However,  the  family  and  society  have  not  yet  fully  adapted  to  this  reality:  first,  household 
duties  and  tasks  related  to  the  children's  education  are  still  unevenly  shared,  with  women  carrying 
a  double  load.  Secondly,  there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  child-care  services  for  working  parents , 
Finally,  the  labour  market  has  not  developed  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  to  accommodate  the 
parental  obligations  of  all  those  who  work  and  have  small  children. 

This  very  broad  description  of  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian  family  would  not  have  been 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  many  studies  done  over  ihe  years  and  the  availability  of  the  data  from 
such  studies.  Every  one  of  these  in-depth  and  specialized  analyses  has  helped  to  elucidate  the 
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changes  just  outlined ,  These  sludies  have  explored  fertility  and  birth  control,  the  declining 
popularity  of  marriage  and  the  increase  in  marital  instability,  lor*  parenthood  and  the  blending  of 
families,  and  other  aspects  of  family  life.  These  studies  have  been  based  on  selected  and 
longitudinal  data;  they  have  used  various  methodologies,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 
Despite  this  richness  and  variety,  however,  no  study  has  profiled  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian 
family  in  its  entirety;  no  study  ha*  yet  attempted  to  unveil  the  subtle  features  of  its  new  face. 

A  major  data  collection  such  as  the  1991  Census  and,  barely  a  year  earlier,  the  1990  General 
Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family  and  Friends,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  report  on  the 
current  state  of  the  Canadian  family.  The  present  monograph,  Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach 
aftite  Year  2000,  lakes  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity;  its  objective  is  to  establish  the  statistical 
profile  of  ihe  family  by  placing  it  in  ihe  context  of  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian  population. 

Specifically,  this  monograph  first  attempts  to  describe  the  structure  and  composition  of 
households  and  families  in  1991  by  comparing  ihern  with  their  counterparts  of  ihe  early  1960s— 
that  is,  before  the  emergence  of  new  behaviours  related  to  marriage,  divorce,  and  childbearmg. 
Secondly,  ihe  monograph  approaches  the  study  of  changes  in  the  family  from  the  perspective  of 
adults  by  examining  how  these  changes  ate  reflected  in  Iheir  lives  and  alter  iheir  life  courses. 
Thirdly,  the  monograph  lakes  a  fresh  look  at  family  realities  by  examining  I  hem  from  the 
perspective  of  the  children  who  are  affected  by  their  parents'  decisions— decisions  that  are 
constructing  a  new  environment  in  which  today's  children  are  socialized.  Finally,  the  monograph 
attempts  to  integrate  into  the  demographic  aspects  of  family  life  several  aspects  of  the  living 
conditions  of  families,  such  as  the  parents'  occupational  activity,  the  financial  resources  of 
families,  and  ihe  housing  conditions  in  which  they  live. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  complementary  data  of  two  main  sources — I  tie  censuses  of 
Canada  (primarily  the  199 1  Census)  and  the  1990  General  Social  Survey  (CSS)— were  used  to 
piece  together  the  basic  evoluiion  of  the  Canadian  family,  namely  from  an  institution  largely 
defined  by  social  constraints,  to  a  way  of  life  regulated  by  sequences  of  events  that  are  less 
predictable  and  more  influenced  by  the  pursuil  of  self-fulfillment.  As  census  definitions  are 
consistently  based  on  traditional  criteria,  the  family  statistics  taken  from  successive  censuses 
show  the  evolution  of  ihe  number  and  composition  of  families.  However,  census  data,  being 
selected,  do  nol  reflect  all  of  the  events  families  may  go  through  over  lime.  This  inherent 
limitation  of  cross-sectional  observation  is  accentuated  by  the  perennial  nature  of  Ihe  definitions. 
The  census  data  provide  us  with  a  profile  of  a  very  stable  Canadian  family  but,  in  fact,  this 
stability  is  illusory. 

In  contrast,  ihe  1990GSS  includes  retrospective  data  from  which  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  family  path  of  each  family  member,  and  thus  show  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  These  dala  reveal  that  the  apparent  stability  of  family  units  becomes  a  varied  and  shining 
landscape  when  the  life  courses  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  (he  family  universe  are  plotted. 
The  collective,  selected,  cross-sectional  dala  marked  by  the  perennial  nature  of  census  definitions 
are  combined  with  personal,  retrospective,  hard  dala  that  lend  themselves  to  changing  definitions. 
This  blending  of  the  two  types  of  data  produces  results  that  give  us  a  better  undemanding  of  the 
new  conditions  of  family  life. 
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This  monograph  consists  of  seven  chapters  grouped  into  three  distinct  parts.  In  the  first  part, 
households  and  families  are  the  units  of  observation  and  analysis.  In  the  second  part, 
individuals — women,  men,  and  children — are  the  focus.  Finally,  in  the  third  part,  we  tun  again 
to  the  family  to  examine  living  conditions,  occasionally  focusing  on  the  children. 

The  first  chapter,  "Households  and  Families,"  briefly  establishes  the  links  between  the 
evolution  of  the  population  and  of  households  since  the  1951  Census.  Also,  using  the  concepts  of 
"economic  family"  and  "census  family,"  this  chapter  discusses  the  family  bonds  between 
household  members,  and  ends  with  a  brief  presentation  of  data  on  the  residential  autonomy  of 
families  and  non-family  persons. 

The  second  chapter,  "The  Evolution  of  Census  Families  from  197 1  to  1991 "  begins  with  a 
review  of  the  evolution  of  nuptiality,  divorce,  and  fertility  indicators  over  the  last  20  years.  It  then 
identifies  trends  in  the  incidence  of  conjugal  life,  lone  parenthood  and  "non-family"  status  since 
1971 ,  The  chapter  ends  with  a  general  presentation  of  the  evolution  of  family  types;  that  is,  the 
distribution  between  married  couple  families,  common-law  couple  families  and  lone-parent 
families.  Finally,  the  factors  affecting  the  increase  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  husband-wife 
and  lone-parent  families  are  analysed. 

Chapter  3,  "Female  Family  Paths,1'  marks  the  beginning  of  part  two,  where  the  focus  shifts 
from  the  family  unit  to  the  life  course  of  the  individual  marked  by  family  events.  Here,  the  realm 
of  censuses  is  abandoned  for  that  of  surveys.  The  object  is  to  determine  the  family  life  courses  of 
women.  Three  different  approaches  are  used.  First,  based  on  the  family  situations  observed  at  the 
time  of  the  1990 CSS  and  defined  according  to  the  concepts  used  in  the  census,  the  marital  and 
family  history  of  women  in  these  situations  is  described  retrospectively.  Second,  the  dynamics,  in 
women's  lives,  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  various  forms  of  family  organization  are 
analysed  (the  intact  two-parent,  the  lone-parent,  and  the  blended  family).  Finally,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  describe  the  evolution  of  women's  family  life  courses  and  estimate  the  proportion  of 
women  who  take  the  various  paths  followed. 

Chapter  4,  "Male  Family  Paths,™  mirrors  Chapter  3,  this  time  reflecting  the  paths  of  men 
whose  Jives  are  interspersed  with  (he  same  family  events  that  mart  women's,  but  at  a  different 
rate  and  intensity.  Initially,  one  might  expect  a  dull  repetition  of  the  analysis  already  conducted  of 
women,  but  the  careful  analysis  reveals  the  conlrary:  it  sheds  light  on  original  male  life  courses 
that  differ  notably  from  those  of  women,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  union  dissolution 
on  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  individual's  life  or  on  the  rate  at  which  a  new  union  is  formed. 
This  chapter  provides  interesting  results,  and  further  justifies  itself  in  light  of  the  lack  of  studies 
on  the  family  lives  of  men. 

The  fifth  chapter,  "Family  Status  from  the  Children's  Perspective,"  which  completes  part  two, 
again  adopts  and  reviews  the  individual's  perspective,  this  time  emphasizing  the  perspectives  of 
children.  The  chapter  begins  with  the  historic  evolution  of  children's  family  environment  from 
1951  to  1991.  It  delves  into  certain  aspects  of  this  environment  in  1991  by  showing  that  the 
retrospective  data  of  the  1990  GSS  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  changes  in  family  environment 
when  children  make  the  transition  from  childhood  to  adolescence.  The  percentage  of  children 
who  live  in  blended  families  is  estimated,  and  the  diversification  of  the  family  life  courses  of 
children,  and  the  regional  variations  of  this  diversification,  aire  also  shown. 
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Chapter  6,  "The  Living  Conditions  of  Families:  Income  and  Labour  force  Activity"  begins 
the  third  and  final  pari  of  the  monograph  by  looking  once  again  at  families  and  attempting  to 
better  understand  their  living  conditions.  The  chapter's  first  section  is  concerned  with  family 
income,  showing  the  make-up  of  various  income  quinttles  by  family  type,  as  well  as  variations 
over  time  and  by  region.  The  chapter's  second  section  shows  the  Link  between  the  increased 
wealth  of  husband-wife  families  and  the  growing  proportion  of  two-income  families.  This 
chapter  concludes  by  describing  the  relationships  between  income  and  family  environment  from 
the  children's  perspective. 

The  final  chapter,  Chapter  1,  "Variations  in  the  Housing  Conditions  of  Canadian  Families," 
examines  the  links  between  various  family  types  and  (he  housing  conditions  that  are  within  the 
means  of  each  family  type.  It  shows  that  ownership,  which  is  very  strongly  Linked  to  financial 
resources,  is  one  of  the  main  factors  distinguishing  the  various  types  of  families  in  terms  of 
housing  conditions.  Variations  linked  to  the  life-cycle  stage,  the  influence  of  income,  and  the 
choice  of  the  type  of  housing,  in  addition  to  variations  in  overcrowding  and  the  financial  outlay 
for  housing,  are  all  analysed. 

Although  connected  by  the  links  that  esist  between  the  various  aspects  of  family  life,  the 
chapters  of  this  monograph  can  be  read  and  understood  independently.  The  monograph  is 
designed  so  that  the  reader  can  more  readily  absorb  the  vast  amount  of  statistical  data  and  more 
closely  examine  each  aspect  of  me  fundamental  changes  observed  in  Canadian  families.  While 
this  approach  inevitably  leads  to  some  repetition,  we  believe  that,  given  the  complexity  of  the 
data,  the  methods  used  and  the  realities  themselves,  this  repetition  may  be  warranted. 
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The  terms  "household"  and  "family"  have  often  been  used  interchangeably;  in  past  Canadian 
censuses,  "family"  was  the  term  used  for  what  "household"  refers  to  today.  The  1921  Census  was 
the  BtSI  to  distinguish  between  "household"  and  "family,"  the  former  designating  a  group  of 
persons  living  together  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  the  latter  a  group  of  related  persons  belonging 
to  the  same  household-  Later,  the  concepts  of  "household"  and  "family"  were  given  more  specific 
meanings,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  two  definitions  of  "family"  simultaneously,  namely. 
"economic  family"  and  "census  family."  But  whatever  definition  is  used,  "family"  is  still  included 
in.  or  confused  with,  "household,"  It  therefore  seemed  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the 
evolution  of  households  before  describing  that  of  families. 

The  first  pan  of  the  chapter  briefly  describes  the  evolution  of  the  population  and  of 
households  since  the  195 1  Census.  This  census  is  a  good  starting  point  for  such  a  description,  as 
it  was  the  first  to  cover  all  of  present-day  Canada,  and  the  tirst  to  define  the  terms  "dwelling"  and 
"household"  as  they  are  used  today.  The  description  of  the  evolution  of  the  population  focuses  on 
the  slowdown  in  demographic  growth  from  1 95 1  to  1986  and  on  the  changes  in  the  age  pyramid, 
while  that  of  She  evolution  of  households  considers  mainly  the  number  and  size  of  private 
households. 

The  second  pan  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  family  relationships  between  household 
members.  First,  the  concept  of  "economic  family"  is  used  to  explore  the  current  composition  of 
households.  Secondly,  the  concept  of  "census  family"  is  used  to  examine  the  evolution  of 

household  composition.  The  description  of  this  evolution  ends  with  a  brief  presentation  of  data  on 
the  residential  autonomy  of  families  and  of  non -family  persons. 
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1.1     POPULATION  JWD  HOUSEHOLDS  SINCE  1951 

1.1.1  Papulation:  dafinttion  and  tvolitlin 

From  1951  Do  1991,  a  Canadian  population  census  was  conducted  every  live  years,  or  nine  times 
(see  Table  1.1).  Originally,  ihe  term  "population"  in  these  censuses  always  referred  to  the  resident 
population;  the  definition  of  "population"  was  broadened  somewhat  in  199 L.  Until  1991,  the 
population  count  included,  in  theory,  only  those  persons  who  were  entitled  lo  reside  in  Canada 
permanently  and  had  their  usual  place  of  residence  within  the  country's  borders.  This  included 
diplomats,  government  officials  and  military  personnel  posted  abroad,  and  Their  family  members, 
as  well  as  seamen  housed  on  hoard  Canadian  merchant  vessels.  In  199 1 ,  landed  immigrants 
("non-permanent  residents")  were  included  in  the  population  count  along  with  Canadian  citizens 
(that  is,  "permanent  residenis").  "Non-permanent  residents"  were  mainly  individuals  authorized 
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Nita  The  comparison  of  1991  Ctrsus  data  with  tie  data  ol  earJtef  census j$  i$aff*cted  by  ttw  change  made  lo  Ihe 
Usfinifioii  of  "Dopiilaticn*  in  ttw  1991  Census.  Holders  of  a  Student  Aiilri0fl2atiorr,  ai  Erooloyment  Authorization, 
or  a  Ministerial  Permit,  and  reluoee  status  claimants  wer«  counted  in  the  1S91  Census,  but  nal  In  previous 

censuses.  These  persons  are  aon-permanenl  residents. 

$0mt  Csnsos  of  Canada,  1951  to  1991. 
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to  reside  temporarily  Ln  Canada  to  study,  hold  temporary  employment  or  await  a  decision  on  their 
refugee  claim.  Note  that  foreign  nationals  on  a  diplomatic  or  military  posting  in  Canada,  and  their 
family  members,  were  still  excluded  from  the  population  count.  The  exact  number  of  ^on- 
permanent  residents"  included  in  the  1991  population  is  not  known;  however,  according  to  the 
fifth  cycle  sample,  it  is  estimated  at  223,410  (weighted  number)  (McKie  1994).  Like  that  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  population  of  each  province  or  territory  was  defined  in  all  censuses  as  the 
population  of  usual  residents,  and  this  was  always  obtained  by  counting  the  persons  at  their  usual 
residence,  wherever  they  might  be  on  Census  Day. 

In  1991,  the  population  count  for  me  country  was  27,3  million,  or  27. 1  million  not  including 
non-permanent  residents,  nearly  twice  the  14.0  million  counted  in  195 1  (see Table  1. 1).  The  most 
populated  province  was  Ontario,  whose  population  had  more  than  doubled  in  four  decades  to  just 
over  10  million  (36-9%  of  the  total  population  of  Canada).  Quebec  ranked  second,  with  a 
population  of  6.9  million.  This  represented  jusl  25.3%  of  the  country's  total  population, 
compared  with  nearly  29%  from  195 1  to  1966,  The  westernmost  provinces,  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta,  ranked  third  and  fourth,  with  3.3  and  2.5  million  inhabitants,  respective ly.  These 
provinces  experienced  a  population  increase  much  higher  than  the  national  average,  representing 
2 1 .3%  of  Canadians  in  1991 .  compared  with  just  15.0&  in  1951 .  The  remaining  six  provinces 
and  two  territories  were  decidedly  less  populated,  accounting  for  just  16.5%  of  Canada's  total 
population  in  1 991 .  Clearly,  in  recent  decades,  the  fastest  population  growth  has  been  in  the 
western  and  central  regions  of  the  country. 

Table  1-2  shows  the  factors  of  Canada's  population  growth  for  five-year  periods  starting  June 
1 .  The  first  five  periods  are  true  intercensal  periods:  all  censuses  taken  between  1951  and  1 976 
were  conducted  June  1  -  The  last  three  periods  (those  ending  in  1931 ,  1986  and  1991)  do  not 
precisely  coincide  with  the  corresponding  intercensal  periods,  but  deviate  quite  negligibly  as  the 
count  was  taken  on  June  2  in  L93L,  June  3  in  1986  and  June  4  in  1 99 1.  Consequently,  the 
population  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  first  six  periods  is  the  population  count  thai  very  day, 
whereas  in  the  last  two  cases  it  is  the  estimated  population  one  or  two  days  before  the  census. 
Total  growth  for  the  period  was  obtained  by  calculating  the  difference  between  the  surveyed  and 
estimated  populations  at  five-year  intervals;  the  rale  of  change  for  each  period  was  calculated  by 
comparing  this  total  increase  to  the  population  at  the  start  of  the  period-  Natural  growth  was 
calculated  by  subtracting  registered  deaths  from  registered  births.  Net  migration  was  calculated 
by  subtracting  naiural  growth  from  the  total  increase  (see  Figure  I- 1  for  the  evolution  of  natural 
growth  and  net  migration  since  1 951). 

The  dominant  features  of  Canada's  population  increase  since  1951  are  the  slowdown  it 
experienced  unbl  the  period  1981  to  1986  and  its  modest  recovery  in  1986  to  1991.  The  greatest 
increases,  in  absolute  numbers,  were  over  the  first  two  intercensal  periods:  2. 1  million  for  ihe 
period  1951  to  1956  and  2.2  million  for  1956  to  1961.  These  increases  then  declined  in  each 
subsequent  period,  to  just  1 .0  million  for  ihe  period  1 98 1  to  1986  (see  Figure  1.1).  This 
downward  trend  then  reversed  itself,  and  the  number  of  permanent  residents  rose  again  by  1 .8 
million  between  1986  and  1991 .  The  slowdown  in  growth  is  even  more  evident  if  the  relative 
increases  are  substituted  for  the  absolute  increases.  The  five-year  rate  of  change  actually  declined 
steadily,  from  14.3%  between  1951  and  1956  to  4.2%  between  1981  and  1986,  before  rising 
again  to  6.9%  between  1986  and  1991  (see  Table  12). 
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Tmle1.2 

Natural  Growth  and  Net  Migration,  iv  Ihtercemsal  Period,  1951—1956  to  1 986-1991 
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Figure  1.1 

Natural  Growth  amd  Met  Migration,  by  Ihtercensal  Period,  1951-1956  to  1986-1991 
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Source:  Census  ol  Canada.  1903a,  11B. 

0«  reason  ftnr  this  slowing  of  population  growth  was  lire  con siderah I e  decline  in  the  excess 
number  of  births  over  deaths,  Trie  evolution  of  this  natural  excess  reached  iwo  quite  distinct 
levels:  I.  5  million  or  more,  and  less  than  1.0  million  (see  Figure  1.1).  An  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  ai  the  firsl  level  (1.5  million  or  more}  was  reached  between  1951  and  1956  and  again 
between  1961  and  1966.  thai  is,  during  the  post-war  baby  boom.  The  drop  in  fertility  that  began 
in  Ihe  mid-1960s  in  mediately  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  number  of  births  and  drove  natural 
growth  below  the  threshold  of  1 .0  million  in  [he  period  1971  io  1976-  And  because  fertility 
continued  to  be  very  low  during  the  years  that  followed,  the  fact  lhat  baby  boomers  were 
gradually  reaching  their  c  hi  Ldbearing  years  did  not  have  the  anticipated  effect  on  the  number  of 
births.  Admittedly,  the  number  rose  from  dob  period  lo  the  nest,  bul  so  modestly  that  it  was 
largely  offset  by  the  death  rate.  Thus,  from  the  period  1971  to  1976  through  to  1986  lo  1 991. 
natural  growth  had  remained  below  the  1 .0  million  threshold,  mating  migrations  the  main  source 
of  change  in  the  total  population  increase. 

The  data  presented  for  migrations  are  Less  reliable  than  those  for  births  and  deaths  since  net 
migration  can  be  significantly  distorted  if  Ihe  population  growth  estimate  is  distorted.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  period  198 1  to  1 9W6.  The  1 9W6  Census  was  less  exhaustive  than  that  of  198 1 .  with 
thercsaluhat  population  growth  in  1981  so  1986  was  significantly  underestimated.  In  this  census. 
the  apparent  growth  (that  is,  the  difference  between  population  counts)  was  estimated  at  1 .0 
million,  while  the  real  growth  (or  the  difference  between  corrected  populations  based  on  the  net 
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undercounl)  was  about  1.3  million  (see  Table  ]  .3).  For  this  period,  net  migration  was  therefore 
underestimated  by  about  300,000.  and  emigration  was  overestimated  accordingly  (since 
emigration  is  calculated  by  subtracting  net  migration  from  immigration). 

This  is  not  true  of  die  immigration  statistics,  as  they  are  taken  torn  a  continuous  recording  of 
new  immigrants:  only  Canadian  citizens,,  former  immigrants  returning  to  the  country  after  a 
lengthy  absence,  and  Foreigners  settling  in  Canada  without  an  immigration  visa  are  excluded. 
These  statistics  show  mat  Canada  has  remained  open  to  immigration;  throughout  the  four  decades 
considered,  the  number  of  immigrants  declined  little  even  in  periods  of  considerable  economic 
hardship.  After  1976,  the  number  of  immigrants  and  the  population  increase  varied  similarly,  both 
declining  in  the  period  1976  to  1981 ,  and  again,  slightly,  in  19*1  to  1986,  and  both  increasing  in 
1986  to  1991. 

Tl8ti1,3 

PopuuTion  Count1,  UwetCuuKT  mo  Real  Population,  mid  Apmmitt  and  Rem.  Growth, 
Cwada,  1971  to  1991 
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$Mt&:  Slatisiks  Canada,  I994e,  65. 

While  the  Canadian  population  grew  steadily  from  1 95 1  to  1991,  its  child  population  did  not; 
die  number  of  children  dropped  dramatically  from  1966  to  1986,  and  in  1991  remained  far  below 
what  it  had  been  15  years  earlier  (see  Table  1 .4).  This,  of  course,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
evolution  of  births  throughout  the  period,  die  most  striking  feature  of  which  was  a  sharp  decline 
between  1966  and  1971,  confirmed  in  the  period  1971  to  1976,  (Table  1.2  illustrates  this 
evolution.)  Durirg  the  post-war  baby  boom,  the  new  generations  were  always  more  populous  than 
those  leaving  die  under- 1 5  age  group,  and  (he  number  therefore  rose  from  A. I  million  in  195 1  to 
6.6  million  in  1966,  In  contrast,  beginning  in  the  mid-1960s,  the  numbers  of  children  under  age 
15  declined  as  the  generations  at  the  height  of  the  baby  boom  left  this  age  group  and  were 
replaced  by  the  little  generations  that  followed.  This  decline  continued  until  die  period  1986  to 
1991  when  the  little  generations  were  in  turn  replaced  by  more  recent  and  more  populous 
generations.  After  peaking  at  6.6  million  in  1966,  the  number  of  children  under  age  15  again  fell 
to  5,4  million  in  19S6,  before  rising  once  more  to  5.7  million  in  199  L  As  their  numbers 
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diminished,  children  also  became  less  prevalent  in  a  society  whose  adult  population  was  growing. 
While  in  1 961  one-third  of  Canadians  (34.0%)  were  underage  15,  in  1991  the  proportion  was 
just  one-fifth  (20.9%), 

Taiu  1 .4 

PtopvunoN  bt  Ace,  1951  td  1991 
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The  aging  of  the  baby  boom  generations  significantly  altered  the  population  age  pyramid  (see 
figures  1.2  a.  1.2b  and  1. 2c).  Their  numbers  still  small  in  1951,  the  full  strength  of  these 
generations  is  reflected  in  the  1 971  pyramid,  a  sizeable  portion  (39-7%  of  the  population)  of 
which  is  accounted  for  by  baby  boomers  aged  5  to  24.  In  1971  h  the  first  of  the  baby  boomers 
would  have  reached  the  age  at  which  children  generally  leave  home  to  form  their  own  household, 
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atone,  as  part  of  a  couple,  or  perhaps  with  one  or  more  other  persons.  The  generations  after  them 
would  reach  this  age  in  the  next  two  decades,  and  this  surge  of  young  adults  would  stimulate  the 
formation  of  new  households  in  the  midst  of  slowing  population  growth.  In  the  1991  pyramid, 
baby  boomers,  now  aged  25  to  44,  ai*  clearly  distinguishable  from  older  and  younger  generations 
by  their  large  number.  They  numbered  92  million,  constituting  one-third  (33.B%)  of  the 
population,  while,  in  1971 ,  the  same  age  group  represented  just  one-quarter  (25. 1%)  of  the 
population. 


Figure  1.2* 

As  Pttwwo,  1951 


Nod*  The  data  lor  ihis  figaffi  are  utei  from  Table  1>  of  AppendiK  1. 

Sourer  Census  dI  Canada,  1951. 
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Feus  1.2) 

Ace  PrRftwn,  1971 
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Nile:  Tl«  data  I w  ifiE  figure  are  laton  from  Tabte  1 1  d  Appendix  1 
Souitt:  Census  g|  Canada.  1971, 


The  aging  of  Canada1*  population  is  another  noiable  feature  of  the  population's  evolution 
between  1 95 1  and  1991.  The  number  of  elderly  tripled  in  40  years,  from  J.  I  to  3-2  million  (see 
Table  1  A).  Since  the  early  1 960s.  this  number  has  always  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  total 
population,  and  the  proportion  of  elderly  has  risen  steadily  with  each  census.  The  8%  threshold 
of  elderly  persons,  usually  used  to  demarcate  young  populations  from  aging  populations,  was 
surpassed  just  before  the  197 1  Census.  Thereafter,  the  Canadian  population  quickly  aged  owing 
to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  children  {aging  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid)  and  the  strong 
increase  in  the  number  of  elderly  (aging  at  the  lop  of  the  pyramid).  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of 
Canadians  aged  65  and  older  grew  considerably  over  20  years,  to  1 1 .6%  in  1 991 .  As  we  know, 
most  of  these  elderly — notably  the  oldest  among  them — were  women. 
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Figure  1 .2c 

Age  Pyramd,  1991 


Mitt:  The  data  for  His  figure  are  taltan  from  TabiB  1  c  of  Appendix  1 . 
Soon*:  Census  of  Canada,  1981. 


1.1.1  Tledeliiittoic-lhMisebc-ld 


Basically,  the  population  count  is  done  house  by  house,  with  a  distinction  being  made  between 
private  and  collective  dwellings,  A  private  dwelling  is  usually  a  house  or  apartment  where  one 
person,  family  or  small  group  of  unrelated  people  resides;  specifically,  il  is  "a  separate  sel  of 
living  quarters  with  a  private  entrance  either  from  outside  or  from  a  common  hall,  lobby,  vestibule 
or  stairway  inside  the  building"  (Statistics  Canada  1992b,  p.  160),  A  collective  dwelling  is  a 
dwelling  of  a  commercial,  institutional  or  communal  nature  that  has  beds  to  accommodate 
roomers,  boarders  or  staff  members;  such  dwellings  include  work  camps,  military  camps, 
convents,  hospitals,  hotels,  rooming  houses,  ships,  jails,  shelters,  and  so  on.  Census  takers  must 
locate  all  dwellings  situated  in  the  enumeration  area  assigned  to  them,  in  particular  occupied 
dwellings  that  house  the  persons  to  be  counted. 
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For  enumeration  purposes,  the  occupants  of each  dwelling  art  classified  according  lo  Iheir 
residence,  a  distinction  being  drawn  between  "usual  residents"  "temporary  residents"  and 
"foreign  residents-"  Foreign  residents  are  occupants  who  reside  outside  the  country  and  therefore 
are  not  part  of  the  Canadian  population  and  are  not  counted.  Temporary  residents  are  occupants 
who  reside  in  another  residence  elsewhere  in  Canada,  where  they  are  eventually  counted;  they  are 
enumerated  separately  so  that  it  can  be  later  verified  that  they  were  indeed  counted  at  their 
residence  as  temporarily  absent  persons. 

Usual  residents  include: 

a)  persons  residing  i  n  the  dwell  ing  and  present  on  Census  Day 

b)  persons  residing  i  n  the  dwell  ing  and  temporarily  absent  on  Census  Day 

c)  persons  of  no  fixed  abode  and  present  in  the  d wel  li  ng  on  Census  Day. 

These  usual  residents  are  enumerated  together  and,  in  theory,  will  be  the  only  ones  included 
in  the  population  count  for  the  census  area  in  which  the  dwelling  is  located. 

Since  the  1951  Census,  all  usual  residents  of  a  given  dwelling  constitute  a  domestic  group 
called  the  "householdr  If  the  occupied  dwelling  is  private,  the  household  is  called  "private"  and 
is  typically  made  up  of  just  a  few  people,  or  even  just  one  person.  A  "  private  household"  is 
defined  as  "a  person  or  group  of  persons  other  than  foreign  residents,  who  occupy  a  dwelling  and 
do  not  have  a  usual  place  of  residence  elsewhere  in  Canada"  {Statistics  Canada  1 992b,  p.  140). 

In  the  case  of  a  collective  dwelling,  the  household  is  called  a  "collective  household," 
regardless  of  how  many  people  are  in  it,  Jt  is  defined  as  "a  person  or  group  of  persons  (other  than 
foreign  residents),  who  occupy  the  same  collective  dwelling  and  do  not  have  a  usual  place  of 
residence  elsewhere  in  Canada"  (Statistics  Canada  1992b,  p.  139).  Defined  thus,  ihe  household 
may  be  qualified  as  "household/dwelling";  here  occupancy  in  the  same  collective  dwelling  is 
sufficient  to  determine  membership  in  the  same  household. 

In  censuses  prior  to  195 1 ,  the  definition  of  household  was  more  restrictive;  it  was  not  until 
1921  that  the  term  was  used  to  designate  what  had  previously  been  called  "family"  (Loken  1973). 
The  household  was  then  a  household/home,  that  is,  a  group  of  persons  occupying  the  same 
dwelling  and  living  together  while  using  the  same  household  goods  and  services.  People  who 
lived  separately  in  different  areas  of  the  same  dwelling  did  not  belong  to  the  same  household:  in 
such  cases,  each  housekeeping  unit  was  considered  to  be  a  separate  household.  Thus,  with  each 
census  before  195 1 ,  more  households  were  counted  than  were  occupied  dwellings.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  this  more  restrictive  definition  of  household  was  associated  with  a  less 
precise  definition  of  dwelling,  which  was  at  limes  confused  with  house  or  building. 

Everyone  who  is  enumerated  belongs  to  either  a  collective  household  or  a  private  household 
and  must  be  classified  as  belonging  lo  one  of  these  two  categories.  This,  however,  is  never  quite 
the  case,  as  ihe  total  population  is  always  a  little  higher  than  the  total  household  population  (see 
Table  1 .5).  The  main  reason  for  this  anomaly  is  the  inclusion  in  the  total  population  of  persons 
temporarily  away  from  their  residence  on  Census  Day  and  not  enumerated  in  the  households  to 
which  they  belong.  The  second,  less  important,  reason  is  the  1976  decision  to  no  longer  count  as 
private  those  households  made  up  of  Canadian  nalionals  on  a  diplomatic  or  military  posting 
abroad,  and  their  families  (Harrison  1979)-  From  1961  to  1991,  the  number  of  persons  not 
counted  in  collective  or  private  households  remained  steady  at  between  100,000  and  1 50,000, 
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except  in  1976  when  the  total  population  included  nearly  60.000  people  living  indwellings 
incorrectly  classified  as  unoccupied.  The  people  thus  excluded  from  collective  or  private 
households  represent!  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  counli  in  1991,  that  figure 
was  0-4%. 


1 .1 .3  Colltctiv*  htusilDlds  a«d  irhtt*  htusalalds 

Collective  households  have  always  been  few  in  number  and  have  traditionally  represented  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population;  nevertheless,  their  recent  evolution  is  characterized  by  two  very 
opposite  trends  (see  Table  1.5).  Between  1961  and  1976,  the  number  of  collective  households 
dropped  from  nearly  22,500  to  less  than  16,500,  and  their  population  declined  from  about 
4*4,000  to  less  than  385.000,  or  from  2.7%  to  1 .7%  of  the  total  population.  In  contrast,  since 
1976  their  number  and  population  have  risen  steadily,  to  2  J  ,000  and  about  447,000,  respectively, 
in  199 1 .  Nevertheless,  the  proportion  of  persons  living  in  these  households  remained  virtually 
unchanged  (1,69b  in  1991).  ll  seems  clear  that  the  recent  population  increase  of  these  households 
is  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  institutional  residents,  from  215,000  in  1976  to 
about  302,000  in  1991 .  These  residents — mostly  senior  citizens — now  account  for  two-thirds  of 
all  members  of  collective  households. 


Tabic  1.5 

Total  Powjution  Count,  h  Tyw  of  Housbwip  ju*  Number  of  Persons,1  1951  to  1991 
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1951s 

11,009,428 

3,408,284 

13,572,465 

11,538 

1956 

16,0*0,791 

3,923,646 

15,447,666 

24,720 

1961 

16,233,247 

4,554,736 

17,612,145 

22,475 

483,718 

1966 

20,014,8W 

5,186,473 

18,405,615 

16,236 

463,206 

1971 

31,563,311 

6,041,362 

21,633,625 

17,585 

392,695 

1976 

22,902,604 

7,166,085 

22,412,000 

16,445 

384,630 

IBM 

24,343,181 

0,201,531 

23.797,378 

17,370 

405.735 

1988 

25.309,331 

8,991.672 

24.773,110 

19,800 

434,370 

1©t 

27,296,659 

10,01«,2&? 

26,731,857 

21,020 

446,885 

.,   ligurK  nol  available 

1.  lOWfcdala. 

2.  Does  not  include  pilule  am  cortediw  ftouwhoKs  in  Yukon  and  tiw  Northwest  Tgniiories, 

3.  Since  1 976,  households  oulsids  of  Canada  nave  not  oeen  included, 
Soma.  Census  ol  Canada,  various  years;  Waigon,  1 979a, 

The  interpretation  of  these  results  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  collective  households 
represent  only  a  portion  of  the  occupants  of  collective  dwellings  on  Census  Day,  Many 
commercial,  institutional  or  communal  dwellings  accommodate  people  for  just  a  few  hours,  days 
or  weeks,  and  therefore  have  very  few  or  no  usual  residents.  Also,  the  definition  of  a  usual 
resident  of  a  collective  dwelling  is  fairly  narrow,  as  a  resident  of  an  institution  is  considered  a 
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usual  resident  of  a  collective  dwelling  only  when  he  or  she  no  longer  has  a  residence  or  when  the 
institutional  resident  has  left  his  or  her  own  residence  at  least  silt  months  prior  lo  the  census.  Of 
the  560.000  or  so  institutional  residents  counted  in  1991,  only  302,205  met  this  condition  and 
qualified  as  members  of  a  collective  household. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  thai  collective  households  are  difficult  to  canvass  and  the  data 
for  them  are  not  very  detailed.  The  difficulty  in  accurately  canvassing  collective  households  can 
be  illustrated  using  an  estimate  taken  from  verifications  done  of  the  1991  Census.  According  to 
these  verifications,  the  population  of  these  households  was  underestimated  by  47,094  persons, 
and  should  have  been  494,000,  not  447,000  as  reported  in  the  census  (Statistics  Canada  1994a). 
Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  lake  an  accurate  census  of  the  members  of  collective  households,  but  it 
is  also  bard  to  gather  accurate  data  about  the  personal  characteristics  of  such  members.  These 
difficulties  justify,  at  least  in  part,  two  decisions  that  reduced  the  available  data  for  these 
households,  The  first,  taken  in  1976,  was  lo  no  longer  reconstitute  the  families  living  in  these 
households.  The  second,  in  effect  in  198),  was  to  limit  the  data  collected  about  any  institutional 
resident  to  sex,  age,  marital  status  and  mother  tongue.  In  addition  to  not  being  very  detailed,  data 
on  collective  households  are  also  not  widely  distributed;  consequently,  the  statistics  on 
households  pertain  essentially  to  private  households. 

Thanks  in  pan  to  an  abundant  housing  supply,  the  number  of  private  households  nearly  tripled 
in  40  years  from  3.4  million  in  1951  to  10.0  million  in  1991  (see  Table  1.5).  Of  course,  such  an 
increase  could  not  have  occurred  without  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  old 
enough  to  form  or  maintain  their  own  household.  Indeed,  the  population  of  those  aged  15  and 
older,  which  was  9.3  million  in  1951,  more  than  doubled  in  40  years,  to  21,6  million  in  1991.  And 
it  grew  at  a  faster  rate  before  1981  than  after:  from  195 1  to  198 1 ,  the  increase  per  intereensal 
period  consistency  exceeded  10%,  while  it  was  just  5.6%  for  the  period  1981  to  1986,  and  8.5ft 
for  1966  to  1991.  The  increase  in  the  household  count  followed  a  fairly  similar  chronology,  but  at 
an  even  faster  pace.  The  increase  per  intereensal  period  held  at  between  13.7%  and  18.6%  until 
1961,  then  dropped  to  just  8.6%  for  the  period  1981  to  1986  before  rebounding  to  1 1.4%  in  1986 
to  199 1.  While  these  facts  illustrate  the  important  part  the  increase  in  adult  population  played  in 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  households,  they  suggest  that  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
composition  of  this  population  and  in  meeting  its  housing  demand  also  had  much  to  do  with  this 
increase- 
Evolving  at  appreciably  ihe  same  rate  as  the  overall  population,  the  number  of  persons  who 
belonged  lo  a  private  household  nearly  doubled  in  40  years,  from  1 3.6  million  in  195 1  to  26.7 
million  in  1991 .  That  is  to  say  that  ihe  number  of  household  persons  clearly  grew  at  a  slower 
rate  than  that  of  private  households.  This  is  irue  for  all  intereensal  periods,  but  particularly  from 
1966  to  1986:  during  these  two  decades,  the  number  of  households  rose  73.6%,  while  the  number 
of  household  persons  rose  just  27,7%.  This  discrepancy  is  attributable  to  the  collapse  of  Ihe  birth 
rate  after  the  post-war  baby  boom.  The  decline  in  births,  beginning  in  Ihe  mid-1960s,  stemmed 
the  population  growth  by  reducing  the  population  under  age  15  from  6.6  to  5.4  million.  During 
this  time,  the  generations  at  the  height  of  the  baby  boom  swelled  the  ranks  of  ibose  persons 
aged  15  and  older  by  484ft,  from  1 3.4  to  1 9.9  million,  and  this  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  very  large  number  of  households.  Thus,  as  households  became  more  numerous,  they  also 
became  smaller:  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household  dropped  from  4.0  in  1951  to  2.7 
in  1991. 
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A$  for  private  households  and  their  population,  persons  counted  in  these  households 
represented  96.6%  of  the  persons  enumerated  in  1961 ,  and  91.9%  of  those  enumerated  in  1 986 
and  1991 .  Their  representation  in  the  population  count  varies,  however,  by  sex  and  age  (see  Table 
1,6).  It  is  quite  high  to  about  age  70,  and  the  slight  differences  observed  before  this  age  may 
largely  be  explained  by  the  non-reporting  of  persons  temporarily  away  fiom  their  residence.  (It 
was  in  fact  noted  that  temporary  residents  who  were  male  or  still  young  were  less  likely  than 
others  to  be  enumerated  in  the  households  to  which  they  belonged  (Statistics  Canada  1994a).) 
After  age  70,  the  proportion  of  persons  counted  in  private  households  decreased  among  women 
and  among  both  sexes  as  age  increased;  this  can  bei  attributed  to  the  greater  number  of  persons 
being  institutionalized  as  Ihey  got  older  In  1 991 1  of  about  21 1,000  persons  aged  75  and  older 
who  were  no  longer  Jiving  in  a  private  household,  1 88,520  were  residents  of  an  institution. 
Therefore,  the  elderly  are  underrepresenled  in  the  population  of  private  households. 
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Prjpuunwi  of  Pnnwi  Households,  Towl  Pwuwhok  wo  fWoHwm  of  Pbbqhs 
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POPULATION  OF  PRKKIi  HOUSEHOLDS,  TOTAL  POPULATION  AND  PkOPUHTIOH  OF  pERBOKS 

in  PRiwm  Household*,  bt  Aw  mo  Sex,1  1991 
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1.  100%  data. 

Sounx.  Census  ol  Canada,  1 991 ,  spKtal  compilation , 

The  data  on  private  households  aie  distorted  by  enumeration  errors-  Based  on  the  verifications 
done  of  the  1991  Census,  it  i$  estimated  thai  272, 198  households  were  not  counted  and  45,455 
were  counted  twice.  The  difference  between  these  two  figures  gives  a  net  undercouni  of  226,743 
households,  or  2.2 1  %  of  the  actual  count-Acco^ingtoUiesam*verirlcatio(ns,theriet  undercouni 
of  the  population  of  private  households  can  be  estimated  at  760,160  persons,  or  2.77%  of  the 
actual  count.  Verifications  done  of  previous  censuses  were  less  thorough  in  that  they  overlooked 
the  overcount  of  some  households  and  their  population-  Their  results  suggest  that  the  undercouni 
of  households  in  1936  and  1991  was  greater  than  for  previous  censuses. 
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1.1.4  Size  of  households 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  recent  evolution  of  Canadian  society,  like  that  of  other  western 
societies,  is  undoubtedly  the  smaller  size  of  households  (see  Figure  1.3  lor  the  distribution  of 
households  by  size  in  1961, 1976  and  1 991  J.  In  1961,  Canadian  households  could  be  divided  into 
three  categories  of  fairly  equal  siie:  small  households  of  one  or  two  peopie,  medium  households 
of  three  or  four  people,  and  large  households  of  five  or  more  people  (see  Table  1 .7).  Thirty  years 
later,  the  proportion  of  medium  households  remained  unchanged,  while  the  proportion  of  small 
households  had  grown  and  large  households  accounted  for  just  one-tenth  of  the  total.  Moreover, 
only  large  households  saw  their  number  decline  since  1 966 — the  larger  the  household,  the  greater 
the  decline.  This  erosion  is  mostly  caused  by  declining  fertility,  which  virtually  eliminated  the 
renewal  of  large  families  at  a  tune  when  the  children  of  baby  boom-em  families  were  leaving 
home.  The  devastating  effect  of  the  decline  in  fertility  was  doubtless  intensified  by  the  desire  for 
greater  residential  autonomy  on  the  part  of  both  families  and  any  persons  who  might  have  lived 
with  them.  This  search  for  greater  domestic  autonomy  is  also  generally  cited  as  the  main  reason 
for  the  impressive  increase  in  the  number  of  people  living  alone.  The  decline  in  large  households 
and  the  proliferation  of  small  households  pushed  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household 
down  to  2.7  in  1991  from  3.9  in  1961. 


Figure  1.3 

Distribution  of  Private  Households,  by  Size,  1961 ,  1976  ana  1991 


Note:  The  data  tor  this  ftoure  are  taken  from  Table  1 .7. 
Source:    Cwisus  al  Canada,  f  961  to  1 99t . 
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Tmu1.7 

Phiwte  Households,  m  Sat  df  Household,1  1S61  to  1991 
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In  1991 ,  the  distribution  of  private  household*  by  size  differed  considerably  from  the 
distribution  of  (he  population  living  in  these  households  (see  Figure  1.4).  At  a  disadvantage 
because  of  their  size,  small  households  had  a  demographic  weight  less  than  their  incidence.  Thus. 
people  living  alone  accounted  for  just  $.6%  of  the  population,  while  they  made  up  22-9^-  of 
households.  However,  one-  and  two-person  households  together  represent  nearly  one-third 
(32. 1  %)  of  the  population  and  more  than  half  {54.3$;}  of  households.  Conversely,  the 
demographic  weight  of  larger-than-average  households  exceeds  their  incidence.  This  is  true  of 
three-  and  four-person  households,  which  make  up  nearly  half  (46. 1 96)  of  the  population,  though 
they  represent  just  slightly  more  than  one-third  (35.1%)  of  all  households.  This  is  also  true,  a 
fortiori,  of  households  of  five  or  more,  which  account  for  more  than  one-fifth  (21,8%)  of  the 
population,  but  represent  no  more  than  one-tenth  ( lfj.6%)  of  all  households.  Thus,  many  subtle 
distinctions  exist  and  can  be  made  when  interpreting  the  distribution  of  households.  This  analysis 
shows  that  although  they  account  for  the  majority  of  households,  small  households  represent  a 
minority  of  the  population:  meanwhile,  two-thirds  of  the  population  live  in  households  of  three 
or  more,  that  is,  in  larger-than-average  households. 

Figure  1.4 

Distribution  df  Persons  Living  in  Private  Households  and  Households,  by  Size,  1991 
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Note:  The  data  lor  Mrs  figure  are  laken  I  mm  tables  1.7  and  1 .6. 
Source;    Census  d  Canada,  1 961  m  1 991 . 
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As  Figure  1 .4  shows,  for  every  100  people  who  belonged  lo  a  private  household  in  199 1  h  32 
lived  alone  or  with  one  other  person.  46  were  living  in  households  of  three  or  four  people,  and 
only  22  were  living  with  rive  or  mort  people.  The  situation  was  quite  different  in  1961 ,  when:  14 
lived  alone  or  with  one  other  person;  33  lived  in  households  of  three  or  four  people;  and  53  lived 
with  five  or  more  people  (see  Table  1.8).  The  change  in  population  distribution  therefore  occurred 
at  the  expense  of  large  households,  in  favour  of  small  or  medium  households.  Primarily  because 
of  the  near-disappearance  of  large  families,  just  3.0%  of  ihe  population  lived  in  households  of 
seven  or  more,  compared  wilh  23.4%  of  ihe  population  3D  years  ago.  Furthermore,  of  the  large 
households,  only  those  with  five  or  six  members  (18.9%  of  the  population  in  199 1)  retained 
substantial  demographic  weight.  As  small  households  became  more  common,  the  proportion  of 
people  living  in  households  of  three  or  four  grew,  but  there  was  no  proportional  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  households.  The  opposite  was  true  of  small  households,  whose  demographic 
weight  and  incidence  both  increased.  Two- person  households,  often  consisting  of  a  couple 
without  children  living  at  home  or  a  lone  parent  wilh  one  child,  accounted  for  only  1 1 .5%  of  the 
population  in  1961 ;  this  figure  was  about  double  (23.5%)  in  1991 .  As  for  the  proportion  of  people 
living  alone,  it  was  still  fairly  negligible  (2.4%)  in  1961 .  but  rose  lo  S.6%  in  199-1  -  Thai  is,  by 
1991 ,  it  had  become  unusual  for  people  to  live  in  a  very  large  household.  While  such  people 
became  "statistically  marginal,"  the  reverse  was  true  of  people  living  alone  who  emerged  from  the 
status  of  "statistically  marginal  "These  were  undoubtedly  ihe  two  most  striking  features  of  the 
evolution  of  households  observed  during  this  30-year  period 
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Everyone  knows  that  the  number  of  people  with  whom  one  lives  varies  over  a  lifetime,  that 
(hi*  number  is  generally  larger  during  one's  childhood  than  in  the  period  after  leaving  home,  and 
that  Jater,  the  number  is  also  larger  during  the  years  when  one's  children  are  living  at  home 
compared  with  the  period  that  follows  their  departure  from  the  home.  The  same  finding  can  be 
made  from  a  census  by  calculating  the  average  household  size  by  age  of  a  household  reference 
person.  The  household  reference  person  is  defined  as  the  primary  household  maintained  that  is, 
the  man  or  woman  primarily  responsible  for  paying  housing  costs  such  as  rent  and  mortgage 
(see  ihe  199 1  results  in  Appendix  1,  Table  2).  Average  household  size  has  been  divided  into  two 
groups  by  age:  average  number  of  persons  under  age  15,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  aged 
15  and  older.  Middle-aged  maintained  generally  have  larger  households  than  younger  or  older 
maintained  mainly  because  there  are  more  children  living  at  home  (see  figures  1 .5  and  1 .6). 
Also,  households  of  male  mainiainers  are  larger  ihan  those  of  their  female  counterparts,  which  is 
hardly  surprising  as  a  large  proportion  of  female  mainiainers  live  alone  or  without  a  spouse.  In 
light  of  these  results,  the  factors  affecting  the  distribution  of  households  by  size  include  the 
relatively  large  number  of  young  and  elderly  people  in  the  adult  population,  ihe  relative  stability 
of  couples,  arid  fertility.  Over  the  last  three  decades,  these  demographic  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  evolution  toward  smaller  households. 
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Figure  1,6 

Averme  NtwBBt  of  Persons  ret  Pwvwt  Householo  Where  Household  Mmmuimea 
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1 .2     HOUSEHOLDS  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

12,1  Hottttholft  Mi  ecMomic  fem  Hies 

During  a  census,  household  members  are  listed  in  the  questionnaire  in  order  according  to  their 
family  relationship.  Until  1976,  the  first  person  listed  was  called  the  "head  of  household,**  hut  has 
since  been  known  simply  as  "Person  I  "  Person  1  must  be  an  adult  and,  if  applicable,  have  a 
spouse  or  single  children'  living  at  home.  The  other  persons  must  then  be  listed,  beginning  with 
their  spouse  and  children  and  ending  with  unrelated  persons.  Also,  the  members  of  a  given  family 
unit  are  to  be  listed  ore  after  the  other,  beginning  with  parents  or  spouses,  and  then  children.  The 
oider  suggested  on  the  questionnaire  or  in  the  instruction  booklet  is  as  follows;  Person  I ,  his  or 
her  spouse,  his  or  her  never-married  children,  his  or  her  other  children  and  their  families,  his  or 
her  other  relatives  and  their  families,  and,  finally,  unrelated  persons  and  their  families.  These 
instructions  are  given  lo  help  identify  families  when  the  questionnaires  are  processed. 

This  vertical  listing  of  household  members  only  becomes  significant  in  light  of  the  responses 
to  the  question  about  the  relationship  lo  Person  L.  Persons  related  to  Person  1  are  reported  as 
having  a  family  relationship,  expressed  in  terms  such  as  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  father, 
mother,  and  so  on-  For  unrelated  persons,  suggested  responses  are  room-male,  lodger, 
institutional  resident  or  employee.  However,  when  persons  unrelated  to  Person  I  form  a  family, 
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the  response  must  include  the  relationship  to  the  family  member  first  listed-  For  example,  a 
lodging  family  must  provide  responses  such  as:  lodger,  lodger's  wife,  lodger's  daughter,  lodger's 
son,  and  so  oh.  As  can  be  seen,  a  person  need  only  deolane  one  relationship,  that  to  Person  I  or,  if 
not  lo  Person  )t  then  to  someone  unrelated  to  Person  I  - 

The  reporting  of  family  relationships  has  posed  a  number  of  problems  which  more  recent 
censuses  have  attempted  to  resolve.  Until  1976,  the  terms  proposed  to  respondents  were  those 
usually  used  to  designate  natural  relatives  (falher,  mother,  son,  daughter,  grandson, 
granddaughter,  etc.)  and  relationships  by  marriage  (husband,  wife,  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law).  Persons  living  common  law  were  asked  to  use  the  same  terms  in 
reporting  their  family  relationships.  But,  in  1976,  it  became  apparent  that  many  people  who  lived 
together  outside  of  marriage  did  not  wish  lo  consider  themselves  married  and  refused  lo  refer  to 
their  partner  as  their  "husband"  or  "wife";  nor  did  they  welcome  the  term  "cohabitant,"  but 
instead  preferred  such  neutral  terms  as  "companion";  "mate"  or  llfriend."  As  these  terms  were 
being  used  by  room-mates  or  friends  occupying  the  same  dwelling,  it  was  difficult  to  identify, 
with  any  certainty,  couples  and  families  thai  were  not  relaied  by  marriage  or  through  a  common- 
law  union.  As  the  number  of  people  living  common  law  was  expected  to  increase  in  ihe  future, 
there  was  an  urgent  need  to  provide  them  wiih  a  less  equivocal,  more  consistent  vocabulary,  [it 
1981 ,  ihe  vocabulary  proposed  to  respondents  was  therefore  expanded  to  include  the  expression 
"common-law  partner"  (and  its  combinations  with  olher  relationships:  "mother  of  common-law 
partner,"  brother  of  common-law  partner,"  "room-mate's  common-law  partner,"  and  so  on).  For 
the  purposes  of  reconstituting  families,  the  relationships  in  a  common- law  union  were  assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  those  created  by  marriage. 

From  ihe  reporting  of  family  relationships,  it  is  possible  to  reconstitute,  within  households, 
families  known  as  "economic  families."  According  to  the  definition  used  in  the  1956  Census,  an 
economic  family  is  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  who  live  in  the  same  dwelling  and  are  related 
by  blood,  adoption,  marriage  or  common  law.  Because  an  economic  family  can  exist  only  in 
households  of  two  or  more  people,  this  family  group  almost  always  consists  of  Person  I  and  his 
or  her  in-laws  or  other  relatives,  and  only  rarely  of  persons  unrelated  to  Person  1 .  For  the 
purposes  of  ihis  analysis,  unattached  or  non-family  persons  are  defined  as  those  persons  who  live 
alone  or  who  share  a  dwelling  with  one  or  more  unrelated  persons. 

The  data  gathered  on  economic  families  confirm  the  familial  nature  of  Canadian  households 
of  two  or  more  people.  Most  members  of  such  households  also  belong  to  an  economic  family. 
Thus,  in  1991,  of  approximately  24,435,000  people  not  living  alone,  only  about  1 ,050.000,  or 
4.3%,  did  not  live  in  an  economic  family.  Moreover,  almost  all  economic  families — 97%  in 
1991 — were  ihe  sole  occupants  of  their  dwelling  and,  reciprocally,  nearly  all  households  of  two 
or  more  people— 94%  in  1991 — consisted  only  of  the  members  of  an  economic  family.  In  other 
words,  living  with  others  usually  means  living  with  relatives  or  in-laws  and  no  one  else. 

Non-family  persons  represent  about  one-tenth  of  members  of  private  households,  but  this 
proportion  varies  considerably  by  age:  the  proportion  of  unatiached  persons  is  negligible  among 
children,  relatively  high  among  young  adults,  moderate  among  middle-aged  adults,  and  very  high 
among  the  elderly  (see  Figure  1.7  and  Appendix  1,  Table  3).  These  age  variations  show 
Canadians'  preference  for  a  familial  household  limited  to  the  parents  and  iheir  never-married 
children,  or  limited  to  the  couple  if  no  never- married  children  are  living  at  home.  In  fact,  given 
this  preference,  adults  who  do  not  belong  lo  a  family  unit  are  considerably  less  likely  to  live  wilh 
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related  persons.  In  [991 ,  just  over  SO%  lived  alone  or  with  unrelated  pecans,  and  this  proportion 
varied  little  with  age.  at  least  up  to  age  85.  The  proportion  of  nor)- family  adults  therefore  directly 
depends  on  the  proportion  who  have  no  spouse  or  dependent  children,  and  is  very  high  among  die 
elderly,  especially  elderly  wonren,  who  often  are  widowed  and  long  separated  from  their  children. 
h  is  also  quite  high  among  young  adults,  a  fair  proportion  of  whom  have  left  their  parents  and 
siblings,  but  have  not  yet  entered  a  union  or  have  already  dissolved  one.  Non-family  young  adults 
are  more  likely  to  live  with  unrelated  persons  than  alone,  whereas  the  elderly  are  virtually  always 
the  sole  occupants  of  their  dwelling. 


Figure  1 .7 

Average  Number  df  Persons  per  Private  Household, 

ar  Age  and  Sex,  1991 
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The  concept  of  "census  family "  as  defined  in  the  1 936  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  used 
in  all  national  censuses  since  19-41,  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  "economic  family"  (Gaulhier 
1 97  h  Wargon  1 979a).  The  census  family  is  a  group  of  at  least  two  persons  living  together  in  a 
housekeeping  unir,  who  are  related  and  form  a  family  unit.  It  may  consist  of  a  married  couple  or 
a  eouple  living  common  law  and  their  never-married  sons  and  daughters,  a  lone  parent  and  his  or 
her  never-married  sons  and  daughters,  or  simply  a  married  or  common-law  couple.  Census  family 
members  also  include: 
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a)     persons  whose  spouse  of  partner  is  also  a  member  of  the  household 

h>     lone  mothers  and  fathers  with  at  least  one  single  son  or  daughter  at  home 
e)     single  persons  who  are  ihe  son  or  daughter  of  another  household  member. 

All  other  household  members,  including  persons  living  alone,  are  known  as  "non-family 

persons. 

Obviously,  the  proportion  of  non-family  persons  varies  according  to  the  stage  reached  in  ihe 
lite  eyele  (see  Figure  1 .8  and  Appendix  1 ,  Table  4).  The  proportion  is  marginal  among  children, 
since  they  usually  live  with  both,  or  at  least  one,  of  their  natural  or  adoptive  parents.  It  is  relatively 
large  among  young  adults,  who  are  at  the  age  of  making  the  transition  from  one  family  unit  lu 
another — one  consisting  of  the  parents,  and  the  other  created  by  the  young  person  forming  his  or 
her  own  family — a  transition  that  can  take  some  time  and  may  fail  several  times.  At  slightly  older 
ages,  when  couples  are  having  and  raising  their  children,  the  proportion  of  non-family  persons  is 
smaller,  notably  among  women,  who  generally  retain  custody  of  the  children  after  the  dissolution 
of  a  union.  The  proportion  of  non-family  persons  is  highest  among  the  elderly,  who  have  reached 
the  age  where  the  family  unit,  which  no  longer  includes  children,  inevitably  dissolves  upon  the 
death  of  a  spouse — usually  the  husband- 


Fiuure  1 ,8 

PnufORnoN  Qf  NoN-FAMiir  Persons,  by  Age  and  Sex,  1991 


ee 

70 

40 
3C 

1C 


Under        10-14       30-?4       30-34        40-44       50-54        6CH64       70-74        30-B4 
age  5 

Age  gt  maintainor 


Note:  rhE  uaia  laf  this  tiflur*  are  laken  from  Table  4  ot  Ajfpflndix  i 
Source:  Census  ol  Canada ,  I99t,  special  compilation. 
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Since  ihe  L96I  Census,  private  households  have  been  classified  according  lo  whether  they 
consist  solely  of  non-family  persons  or  include  at  Least  one  family  unit.  Three  main  types  of 
household  have  thus  been  distinguished:  one-family  households,  multiple-family  households  and 
non-family  households.  A  one-family  household,  consists  of  a  single  census  family,  and  possibly 
one  or  more  non-family  persons.  A  multiple-family  household  consists  of  at  least  two  census 
families  arid  perhaps  one  or  more  non-family  persons,  A  non-family  household  does  noi  contain 
a  census  family,  and  is  therefore  made  up  of  one  or  more  non-family  persons.  For  the  195 1  and 
1956  censuses,  the  counts  of  ihese  main  types  of  household  can  be  found  in  the  tables  showing 
the  distribution  of  households  by  number  of  families  or  number  of  persons. 

The  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  households  since  1951  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  profound  change  in  their  distribution  by  type  (see  Table  1 .9).  While  the  number  of  family 
households  increased  from  about  3.0  million  in  J 951  to  about  12  million  in  1991,  the  proportion 
of  family  households  decreased  from  88.7%  of  all  households  in  1951  to  just  72-2%  in  1991 . 
However,  as  a  proportion  of  households  of  two  or  more  persons — the  only  category  of  household 
that  can  include  a  family — family  households  remained  faidy  constant,  dropping  from  95,7%  in 
195 1  to  93-7%  in  1 9? I .  Since  households  of  two  or  more  persons  are  still  lypically  family 
households,  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  family  households  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to 
the  impressive  increase  in  the  number  of  one-person  households.  Still  uncommon  in  the  early 
1950s,  when  they  numbered  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  their  number  climbed  to  about  2.3 
million  in  1991 ,  accounting  for  about  23%  of  ail  households. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  1991  Census,  the  propensity  to  live  alone  has  relatively  little 
to  do  with  the  sex  of  the  non-family  person,  but  has  much  more  lo  do  with  their  age  (see  Table 
L 10).  Young  people  in  their  twenties  are  less  lilcely  to  live  alone  than  their  elders,  doubtless 
because  of  their  very  modest  incomes,  but  probably  also  because  of  the  greater  number  and  wider 
availability  of  people  who  are  willing  to  share  an  apartment.  It  is  only  among  non-family  persons, 
aged  30  and  older,  that  a  majority  is  found  lo  be  living  on  their  own;  this  majority  increases  in 
sire  with  age,  at  least  until  the  older  ages.  While  living  alone  is  just  a  temporary  slate  for  young 
singles  and  newly  separated  or  divorced  adults,  it  is  doubtless  a  more  enduring  state  for  people  in 
their  fifties,  nolably  women  who,  after  this  aget  are  considerably  over-represented  in  the  non- 
family  population  and  therefore  have  less  chance  than  men  of  the  same  age  of  living  again  as  part 
of  a  couple. 
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Tfliu  1  .a 

Phukie  Households,  vt  Trpf  t'  1951  to  1991 


Type  of  liousshoU 

1951' 

19« 

1961 

I960 

1971 

1076 

1981 

1986 

1991 

Muitib&j- 

Total  private  l»u««n«U$ 

1,411,2k 

3,**3,&4tj 

4;W4tT38 

MI0,473 

6441,302 

7,166,095 

6,261.531 

8.991.675 

11.616.265 

Family  households 

3,024.285 

3,464,226 

3J948.935 

4,376.409 

4,926.129 

5,633,945 

6,231,490 

6,634,905 

7,235,225 

One-lamily  hou$choHs 

2,794,050 

3,259,499 

3,760,092 

4,246,753 

4,807,011 

5.542,295 

6,140,335 

6.537,880 

7.116.655 

Molllple-lamlly  housetmlds 

229.425 

204,727 

167.943 

129.656 

121.118 

91,655 

91,155 

97,115 

116,570 

Non-lamly  households 

385,010 

459,420 

605,001 

004.054 

1,106.376 

1,532,150 

2,050.045 

2,356,675 

2.763.035 

of™  person 

252.435 

308,613 

424,750 

569.571 

810.397 

1,205,340 

1,601,130 

1,934,710 

2297,060 

of  two  Of  mors  »er$on$ 

132,575 

150,807 

101,051 

214.493 

295,979 

326,810 

368,915 

421,965 

465.975 

DO 

5 

1 

Nslrioullon  ol  households,  by  type 

Total  private  hokaehalai 

Number 

3,419,295 

3.923.641 

4,554,731 

S.110^73 

6.641 .302 

7,166,095 

1,281,531 

8.991.675 

1D.M8.Zf  5 

% 

100.0 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

100JO 

1000 

1000 

106.6 

160.0 

Family  households 

* 

88.7 

88.3 

85.7 

84.5 

81.6 

7Bj6 

75.2 

73.8 

722 

£ 

Oie-family  households 

% 

82.0 

83-1 

83-0 

02JO 

79j6 

77.3 

74.1 

72.7 

71.1 

<? 

Mulliole-lamily  households 

% 

67 

S.2 

3.7 

2.5 

2.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

12 

ji 

Won-tamiy  households 

% 

11.3 

11.7 

133 

15J5 

13.3 

21.4 

24  8 

262 

276 

p 

of  dm  person 

tt 

7.4 

7.9 

9.3 

11.4 

13.4 

16.6 

20.3 

21.5 

22.9 

m 

DO 

0ftwo0rmor#|isr$On$ 

% 

3.0 

3-8 

40 

4.1 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.9 

1951-1950 

1956-1961 

1961-1950 

1960-1971 

1971-1976 

1976-1981 

1981-1965 

1966-1991 

flat*  ol  w  latjon  over  5  years  [%\ 

Total  private  honariilli 

1S.1 

16  J 

13.7 

1*6 

11,6 

15J 

06 

1t4 

Family  household* 

14.5 

14.0 

10.8 

12.6 

143 

10.6 

6.5 

9.0 

One-lamlly  household 

16.6 

16.0 

12.3 

132 

15.3 

10-8 

6.5 

i.^ 

MOllipla-lairily  households 

-100 

-18.0 

-22.8 

-66 

-243 

■0.5 

6.5 

20.0 

Non-family  householD's 

19.3 

31.9 

32.7 

376 

38-5 

33-8 

15.0 

18-1 

Of  Of*  person 

«.3 

37.6 

38-8 

375 

46  7 

39.5 

15.1 

18.7 

of  two  of  more  persons 

13.8 

20.1 

16.5 

360 

10.4 

12.9 

14.4 

152 

1.  HMtt  tola. 

2.  The  Vulion  aid  Northwest  Territories  en  ml  ndudsd. 
Source:  Census  ol  Canada.  1951  \a  1991. 
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Hom-bwily  PtattOHS  Aged  15  mo  Ouxb,  it  Li  whs  Ammhgembiis,  Age  mo  Sen,'  1991 


Mori-family  |*r$«n$ 

Pewn$ 

Living  i#iin 

LiirinowlUi 

Tol*t  Mfrlaiil) 

1 

IMngatont 

iDfi-fdalivH 

nefallws 

ftnua 

AQSflraup 

Numtaf 

% 

Number 

% 

Numoer 

% 

Muter 

* 

Ibtai.taHta 

1.336.675 

it,2 

4JZS.Z95 

19,6 

41t,MI 

19.2 

2.1H.1H 

1N.0 

15-19 

8,315 

11.9 

38,060 

54.4 

23.530 

33.7 

H.9W 

109,0 

24-24 

55,620 

27.9 

103,710 

51-9 

40,340 

20.2 

111,6*5 

101,0 

25-29 

92,100 

43.4 

84,315 

39.7 

35,350 

16.9 

mm 

101.0 

30-34 

84,«Q 

53.9 

48,975 

31.1 

23,640 

15-0 

1S1.61* 

101.0 

35-39 

71,420 

60.3 

30,635 

254 

16,345 

13.6 

111,405 

101.0 

44M4 

66,750 

634 

23,935 

22  7 

14.550 

13.8 

115,234 

101.0 

45-49 

63,760 

66,5 

16195 

19.9 

14.400 

14.9 

H.3S5 

1N.0 

50-54 

65,070 

67,8 

14570 

15.2 

16,350 

17.0 

15.991 

1N.0 

55-59 

60,510 

70,0 

12755 

11.1 

21,725 

16.9 

114.995 

101.0 

60-64 

109,920 

71.7 

12,730 

6-3 

30,090 

20.0 

1W.MS 

109.0 

65-69 

148,955 

74j6 

11,855 

5-9 

33,900 

19-5 

111,71*. 

1000 

710-74 

160,550 

70.5 

9,335 

4-5 

35,365 

19-0 

219,73* 

1090 

75-79 

153,055 

76.4 

7,340 

3-7 

39,975 

20-0 

211,37* 

100.0 

8JH4 

103,870 

74.1 

4680 

35 

31,460 

22.4 

MI.21S 

109.0 

BS-A9 

47,350 

669 

268S 

39 

18710 

27.2 

ll.7« 

100.0 

MandoWef 

14,440 

57,0 

1320 

5.2 

9560 

37.6 

25.135 

100.0 

TABIE  1.10  (COMCLUDEO) 

HoN-MHur  Persons  Aged  15  mo  Older,  w  Livmb  Arhmwchents,  Am  uto  Sex,1  19S1 


S 


E 
S 


Non-ramjfjf  persons 

Psreoris 

LkvktowUi 

Lining  wild 

Mil  Mft-fMiirf 

i™miioo$ 

narweJalwes 

relatives 

fttmt 

An*  group 

Number 

% 

Mooter 

% 

Number 

%■ 

Number 

% 

Total,  mate 

§70,180 

51,9 

573,610 

30.7 

323,870 

17.3 

1,167,140 

111.0 

15-19 

6,575 

9.9 

33,645 

50.6 

26,260 

395 

i»,4!5 

1M>J 

20-24 

53,735 

252 

124,570 

52.6 

52,415 

22.1 

236,720 

1004 

25-29 

128,675 

402 

134,815 

422 

56,350 

17.6 

319,140 

V»M 

30-34 

133.765 

51.9 

81,905 

31 -3 

42.120 

16.3 

257,1*0 

100.1 

35-39 

112,7M 

59.1 

S4)J»0 

26.5 

27,360 

14.4 

1)0,(15 

100.1 

40-44 

92,925 

62.9 

35,305 

23.9 

19.440 

13:2 

147,565 

100.1 

45-49 

69.990 

64.6 

24,735 

22.9 

13,550 

12.5 

I08.17S 

1001 

50-54 

57,520 

65-4 

19,065 

21.7 

11.2*0 

12.4 

67.885 

1001 

55-59 

57,465 

66.9 

17.090 

199 

11,3*5 

13.2 

85.945 

100.1 

60-64 

61,155 

67.6 

16,465 

18-2 

12,790 

14.1 

90.405 

100.1 

85-69 

58,370 

68.5 

uaio 

16-2 

13,010 

15.3 

85.1*5 

101.0 

70-74 

47,460 

69.5 

5,340 

13.7 

11,460 

16-8 

61,275 

1N.0 

75-79 

40.335 

70.4 

6,385 

11.1 

10,600 

18-5 

57,321 

1M.0 

80-84 

26.520 

68-9 

3,630 

9.4 

8,360 

21.7 

31,511 

111.0 

85-89 

12.945 

66-7 

1,685 

8.7 

4,775 

24.6 

19,415 

111-0 

90  and  older 

4,236 

54.4 

765 

1 0.2 

2,715 

35.1 

7,731 

1«.Q 

1.  100%  data 

Mile   Figures  may  not  add  to  1 00  due  lo  f  diiruting. 

Saum:  Census  of  Canada  1 991.  special  comoihllHi 


If,  while  £rowing  in  number,  two-family  households  have  become  essentially  one-person 
households,  family  households  have  become  mainly  one-family  households,  that  is,  limited  to  the 
members  of  a  single  family  unit.  From  1956  to  1976,  these  households  increased  from  60%  to 
%%  of  the  total  number  of  family  households,  and  virtually  maintained  that  level  thereafter  (see 
Table  LI  1).  From  1951  to  1986,  the  proportion  of  multiple-family  households  decreased  and, 
even  more  significantly,  declined  ir  number  {see  Table  1 .9},  All  of  these  facts  show  the  desire  of 
families  foe  greater  residential  autonomy.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  families  living  on  [heir  own  in 
their  dwelling  rose  from  about  74%  in  ]  956  to  about  88%  in  1976,  and  has  since  remained  at  (his 
level  (see  Table  1,12). 

Tjule1.11 

Ohe-mmiy  Households  without  Other  Persons,1  19S6  to  1391 


One-lamily 

Total 

households  without 

family 

Year 

other  persons 

households 

\ 

1956 

2.759,154 

3,464,226 

79.6 

1961 

3.262.610 

3,948,935 

62.6 

1966 

3,754,530 

4,376,409 

658 

1971 

4.285.966 

4,933,129 

67.0 

■1976 

5.025.820 

5,633,945 

69.2 

1981 

5,556.365 

6,231,490 

69.2 

1906 

5J9BB.21S 

6,634,995 

90.3 

1991 

6,605.520 

7.235,225 

89.9 

1.  100%  data. 

Source: 

Census  of  Canada,  1956  Id  1991. 

T*ai*1.12 

Census  Fjmiles  Lvm  Aiow,1 

195G  to  1991 

OnB-lamily 

households  without 

Census 

Year 

otar  persons 

famiiK 

% 

1956 

Z.759,154 

3,711,500 

74.3 

1961 

3,262,810 

4,147,444 

78.7 

1966 

3,754,530 

4,526,266 

62.9 

1071 

4,285.965 

5,070,6*2 

64.5 

1976 

5j025,B20 

5,727,695 

67.7 

1981 

5,556.385 

6,324,976 

67.8 

1986 

5,988.215 

6,734,979 

66.9 

1991 

6,505.520 

7,356,169 

66.4 

1.  iQWdata. 

Sowce:  Census  ol  Canada.  1956  \a  1991. 
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1 .2.3  The  auiuMtwy  ol  roiiimal  household  •ntts 

The  evolution  of  households  by  type  since  195 1  shows  that  their  composition  has  become 
more  and  more  simplified.  Family  households  are  less  complex  today  than  in  the  past,  generally 
being  limited  to  the  members  of  a  family  unit.  Most  non-family  households  have  become  one- 
person  households.  Thus,  in  19?  I,  nearly  9  in  10  households  consisted  of  either  one  family  or  one 
person.  In  other  words,  the  household  is  gradually  shrinking  to  a  minimal  household  unit 
(Ermisch  and  Overton  1985).  "Minimal  household  unit"  means  the  smallest  unit  that  can  form  an 
independent  household,  of  which  there  are  four  types: 

a)  an  adult  with  no  spouse  or  dependent  children 

b)  a  lone  parent  and  his  or  her  dependent  children 

c)  a  couple  with  no  dependent  children 

d)  a  couple  and  their  dependent  children 

These  minimal  units  are  not  reported  as  such  in  the  census  data,  so  the  following 
corresponding  household  and  family  census  categories  are  used  in  this  analysis: 

a)  non-family  persons  aged  1 5  and  older 

b)  lone-parent  families 

c)  couples  without  never-married  children  at  home 

d)  couples  with  never-married  children  at  home. 

Two  indicators  are  used  to  assess  the  autonomy  of  minimal  units:  the  proportion  of  units 
(defined  above)  living  on  their  own  in  their  dwelling,  and  the  proportion  of  units  acting  as  the 
primary  household  maintainer  (For  more  information  about  the  autonomy  of  these  new  minimal 
units,  see  tables  1.1 3  to  1 .  18.)  The  first  indicator  measures  the  greatest  degree  of  autonomy,  that 
is,  the  total  residential  autonomy.  The  second  indicator  measures  a.  slightly  lesser  degree  of 
autonomy,  where  the  unit  maintains  control  of  its  dwelling  while  perhaps  agreeing  to  share  use  of 
it  with  one  or  more  other  units,  either  out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  or  of  necessity.  The  results 
presented  are  based  only  on  1991  Census  data,  the  results  for  previous  censuses  having  already 
been  presented  by  Juby  (1992). 

For  non- family  adults,  both  indicators  increase  with  the  respondent's  age,  at  least  until  the 
older  ages.  However,  age  for  age,  they  vary  only  slightly  by  sex  (see  Figure  1 .9  and  Appendix  1, 
Table  5).  It  is  therefore  the  youngest  who  tend  to  live  alone  least  often,  and  who  are  least  often  the 
primary  household  maintainer.  In  contrast,  the  elderly  account  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
who  live  alone  and  are  the  household  maintained.  All  ages  combined,  of  non-family  women, 
61%  live  alone  and  74%  are  the  primary  household  maintainer;  the  corresponding  figures  for  men 
are  52&  and  67%. 
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Figure  1.9 

PhOPDHTION  OF  NON-FAMILY  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  HOUSEHOLD  M  Al  N  r  Al  N  t  H  S 
AND  LlVIHG  AlONE,  1991 
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40 


20 


15-  20-   25-  30-   35-  40-  45-  SD-  55-  60-  65-  70-  75-  80- 
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Age  group 
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household 

maintained 
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living 

I:-.- 
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household 
ma "  I  a- "  3  r, 
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living 
alone 


Hole:  The  data  fpr  this  figure  are  taken  from  Table  5  of  Appendix  1 . 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1991,  special  tabulations;  1991  Public  Use  Micnatfala  File. 


The  values  for  I  he  indicators  are  much  higher  for  couple*  and  depend  little  on  the  spouses' 
age,  al  least  if  very  young  couples  are  excluded.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  families  forming  a  one- 
family  household  without  other  persons  is  about  %%  regardless  of  whether  the  couple  is  married 
or  has  never-married  children  at  home  (see  Tahle  1. 1 3).  When  the  age  of  the  woman  or  her  spouse 
is  taken  into  account,  the  differences  found  between  most  couples  are  minimal:  only  very  young 
couples  clearly  stand  apart  from  the  others  with  respect  to  forming  a  one- family  household 
without  other  persons.  Further,  it  appears  that  some  of  these  very  young  couples  do  not  help  pay 
rent,  probably  because  they  are  living  with  (heir  parents  (see  tables  l .  1 5  and  1 . 1 6}.  Also,  96.9% 
of  two-spouse  families  are  families  that  include  the  primary  household  maintained 
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T««1.13 

PfiwoffTKMi  of  Spouses  Lnwb  n  a  Ohe-fawu  Household  without  Otheh  Pehsows,  8y  Age, 
Set  mid  tutu*  Sum*,1 1991 


Couplss  William  never-married  cliirjuen 

Couples  wilti  newf-riai  ried  children 

Mow 

LMng 

how 

Living 

married 

common  I 

law 

married 

common  law 

Age 

Finale 

Mate 

Fit  male 

Wale 

group 

Nil*     HvStWd 

partner 

partner 

Wrte    Husband 

palner 

palner 

15-19 

75.3 

84.0" 

82-7 

% 
74.6 

72.7s 

77.8* 

70-4 

769* 

20-24 

8*6 

83.6 

88.6 

87.5 

64.7 

84.9 

88.6 

84.6 

25-29 

89.0 

87.6 

90.9 

91.3 

90.7 

89.5 

91.3 

89.4 

30-34 

89.0 

88.6 

92.6 

92.0 

91.6 

91.2 

91.4 

91.9 

35-39 

88.6 

88.5 

93.6 

93.3 

91.5 

91.5 

920 

913 

40-44 

89.3 

68.9 

90.7 

92.4 

90.6 

91.3 

903 

91.3 

4M9 

89.6 

89.7 

91.4 

93.5 

69.5 

91 .0 

878 

909 

50-54 

89.5 

89.3 

92.2 

91.8 

88.3 

88.1 

67.6 

90.8 

55-59 

90.0 

89.7 

91.8 

91.9 

87.3 

87.3 

71.0s 

860 

60-64 

905 

90.7 

93.3 

93.4 

85.7 

87.3 

85.7s 

83.8s 

65-69 

02.1 

91.5 

95.2 

92.1 

88.0 

66.1 

— 

87.9s 

70-74 

93.4 

92.9 

94.5 

96.8 

85.7 

67.8 

— 

86.7s 

7S-79 

93.1 

92.6 

91  a* 

95-* 

893 

83.7 

— 

— 

BO-B4 

92.4 

926 

to$ 

97.7' 

%& 

85.8 

— 

— 

85  and  oWer 

92.5 

906 

— 

— 

05.7* 

809s 

— 

— 

flllsgii 

91.3 

91.3 

917 

913 

91.2 

91.2 

91.3 

91,2 

—  Fercenlaoe  omftted  (lewtr  man  10  cases  in  His  sample). 

1.  Thed)laaro<rorn$3%samplO- 

2.  Ferantage  calculated  from  i  sample  ut  fewer  man  1 00  cam 
Sotifte;  Census  ol  Canada.  1 991 ,  Individual  Public  L»  Microdata  fibs. 
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Tabu  1.14 

PttWORTWW  DF  LOHE  PaTOHTS  LVWS  W  A  0«E-FAWLY  HOUSEHOLD-  WtlWOOT  OTHER  PERSONS. 

8r  A*,1  1991 


Ageo/cmp 


Lone  mttlwr  t 


Lonelallttfs 


15-19 

20-24 

25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 

45-49 
50-54 

55-59 
60-54 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84 
&5andotds 


BO 
79 
7$ 
BO 

81 
B3 
91 
79 
79 
77 
80 
79 
85 
87 
67 


4? 
52 

66 
74 
74 

73 
71 
72 

69 
79 
74 
77' 

75* 


Allitn 


81 


61 


—  Percentage  omlHed  (fewer  Irian  0  mes  in  Ihe  sample}. 

1.  Tltedataanetrome3'&$ampfe. 

2-  Peroenlage  calculated  Iron  a  sample  ol  fewer  Itian  1 90  casts. 

Some:  Census  of  Canada,  1991,  Individual  PubNc  Use  hMcradafta  flies, 


TmleI.15 

Husiahds  on  COMMOM-UUV  PART«ft$,  Vf  TYPE  of  Census  FlNlir  WO  Aar,1 1991 


ftmiies  wifli  primary 

FamlfeswiholhH 

FamlNfls  wKti 

Alii  ceium 

Apt  group 

household  malnlalner 

household  malnlalner 

no  maintains 

linlliet 

Number 

15-24 

157,550 

2,455 

15.249 

175,245 

25-34 

1,375,295 

9,850 

52.790 

1,437,(05 

35-44 

1,649.255 

4,415 

io,i  as 

}tmm 

45-54 

1,183,099 

urn 

19,945 

1.Z04.MS 

$5-*4 

926,079 

2,395 

22.959 

151,115 

65  and  older 

911,905 

3,035 

33,310 

140,250 

Mla|» 

4,2*3,145 

24.001 

174,291 

6,4(1 .455 

15-24 

B9.9 

1.4 

9.7 

104.0 

25-34 

95.3 

0.7 

3.7 

104.0 

35-44 

97.9 

0.3 

1.8 

1000 

45-54 

99.2 

0.2 

1.7 

100.0 

55-94 

97.3 

03 

2.4 

100.0 

65  and  older 

99.2 

0.3 

3.5 

1000 

All  sots 

1M 

4.4 

2.7 

100.0 

t.  190%  (Wa. 

Noli:     Percnitages  may  not  add  lo  100  due  to  rounding, 

Sourer  Census  of  Canada,  1991. 
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TjuleI.IG 

Wives  or  Comhoh-uw  Parthers,  iv  Type  of  Cehsvs  Fawlv  mo  Are,1 1991 


Families  wllh 

Famines 

Families 

Total 

primary  household 

mlh  other 

tfjlhout 

taint 

A^grOU|j 

mainiaiiief 

mjnttiWr 

mjHaiflCr 

hjinMlis 

Hurnbsr 

15-24 

322,635 

4,700 

26.400 

363.735 

25-34 

1,625,160 

9,370 

51.705 

1,166.226 

3M4 

1,640,3S5 

3.360 

27.535 

1,660.300 

45-54 

1 ,099,095 

1.920 

40,21 5 

1.122.130 

55-04 

B21.020 

2.465 

43.395 

646.900 

65andoUtr 

664,975 

2,140 

25.045 

712.160 

JMnn 

i.203.161 

24,100 

174,295 

6.401 .465 

15-24 

91.2 

1.3 

7.5 

101.0 

25-34 

95.4 

0.6 

3.1 

101.0 

35-44 

98.2 

U 

1.6 

101.0 

45-54 

910 

0.2 

U 

101.0 

55-64 

96.9 

0.3 

2.6 

101.0 

fiSandcWer 

96.2 

0.3 

3.5 

101.0 

AHaiet 

114 

1.4 

2.7 

101.0 

1.  100%  data. 

Hunts:     Ferceilages  may  not  add  U>  100  due  to  roundino. 

Sovitt  Census  of  Canada,  1991. 


Lone-parenl  families  form  one-family  households  with  no  other  persons  less  often  than  do 
other  families.  Just  6&%  of  male  lone-parent  families  and  30%  of  female  lone-parent  families 
form  this  type  of  household  (see  Table  1.14).  While  the  proportion  of  tone-parent  families  living 
alone  depends  on  tlte  parent's  sex,  ii  varies  liule  wiih  the  parent's  age,  at  least  when  families 
where  ihe  parent  is  very  young  are  excluded.  The  difference  between  male  and  female  lone-parent 
families  disappears  almost  entirely  when  theii  degree  of  autonomy  is  assessed  according  to  the 
proportion  of  mainlainers  (see  tables  1.17  and  1.13).  The  proportion  of  primary  maintained 
families  is  about  91%  among  the  former  and  about  93%  among  the  latter.  These  proportions  are 
closer  to  ihose  of  other  families  than  the  differences  observed  in  the  proportions  of  families  living 
alone  would  seem  to  suggest. 
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TmleI.17 

Lone  Mothers,  by  Type  of  Census  Fault  jub  Age,1  1991 


FMiHiKVntn 

Families 

Families 

Tota4 

pf  Imar/  household 

tflUlOtlttf 

MlhOliI 

WW* 

Age  group 

mainlaincf 

maintainer 

maniainei 

Iwlllts 

Numbw 

15-24 

44,820 

1.130 

5,040 

w,«o 

25-34 

173,34a 

3,730 

15,410 

1K.4M 

35-44 

219.370 

3,200 

11,915 

234,489 

45-54 

128,250 

1,359 

5,645 

135,245 

56-64 

75.715 

1,050 

4,220 

10.165 

65  and  older 

86,810 

930 

4,555 

K,29S 

All  ages 

728,305 

11,390 

46,785 

783,460 

15-24 

87.9 

2.3 

% 

9.9 

1N.0 

25-34 

90.1 

1.9 

8.Q 

1N.0 

35H+ 

93.6 

1.4 

5.1 

101.0 

4S-S4 

94.8 

1.0 

4.2 

1N.0 

54-64 

93.5 

1J 

5.2 

1N.0 

55  and  older 

94.1 

1.0 

4.9 

1N.0 

flllsgit 

SM 

1.4 

5.» 

101.0 

1.  100%  tola. 

Mala:     Percentages  may  not  add  l»  100  due  lo  founding, 

Source:  Census  (X  Canada,  1991. 

TaIUE  1.1$ 

Lome  Fathers,  Br  Tyfi  of  Census  Fahly  and  Age,1  1991 


Families  wllh 

FamHIes 

FamKIss 

Mai 

prtmary  household 

wtth  olhsr 

without 

CIKII 

Age  group 

malnlalner 

malnlalnsr 

malnlalnsr 

rinilles 

Number 

15-24 

1360 

115 

785 

2.461 

25-34 

17,719 

729 

3,390 

21.821 

35-44 

48,029 

775 

3.895 

52.691 

45-54 

41,315 

360 

1,935 

44,111 

55-64 

22,705 

230 

1,180 

24.119 

65  and  older 

21,555 

235 

1.250 

23.04< 

*Jl3|(t 

mm 

2,435 

12,435 

168,285 

15-24 

63.4 

4.7 

31.9 

1IIJ 

25-34 

v,.t 

3.3 

15.5 

11M 

35-44 

91.1 

1.5 

7.4 

11M 

45-54 

94  6 

0.8 

4.4 

11M 

55-54 

94.2 

1.0 

4.9 

111.1 

65  and  older 

936 

1.0 

5.4 

1111 

Ml aiei 

91.2 

1.4 

7.* 

111.1 

i.  100%  data- 
Nile:     Percentages  may  nol  add  to  1 00  due  to  rwmding. 
Souks:  Census  of  Canada,  1991. 
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1.3     CONCLUSION 

The  evolution  of  the  population  since  1951  was  marked  by  a  net  slowing  of  demographic  growth, 
at  least  until  1986.  The  decline  in  fertility  that  began  in  the  mid-1960s  led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  generations  that  peaked  in  size  at  the  end  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom  were  succeeded  by  little  generations  so  that,  over  lime,  (he  base  of  the  age  pyramid  shrank. 
The  number  and  proportion  of  elderly  grew,  and  since  197 1  the  Canadian  population  has  crossed 
the  aging  population  threshold.  This  aging,  already  well  underway,  is  expected  to  continue  in  the 
coming  decades  and  will  peak  when  the  last  of  the  baby  boomers  reach  retirement  age. 

The  number  of  private  households  nearly  tripled  in  40  years,  from  3-4  million  in  19S1  to  10.0 
million  in  1 99 1 .  Still  rare  in  the  1950s,  the  number  of  one-person  households  increased  with 
technological  progress,  rising  incomes  and,  no  doubt,  a  growiryg  desire  for  residential  autonomy. 
As  technology  has  advanced,  living  alone  has  become  more  feasible;  dwellings  are  no  longer 
units  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  but  cells  connected  to  service  and  communication  networks. 
Housework  has  become  less  demanding  and  is  no  longer  incompatible  with  activity  outside  the 
home.  Higher  incomes  have  made  living  alone  more  affordable,  giving  young  adults  and  the 
elderly  the  resources  to  pay  for  their  own  housing  and  related  services.  In  addition,  the  enhanced 
value  of  personal  autonomy,  the  need  for  privacy,  and  a  wider  gap  between  the  lifestyles  of 
different  generations  have  probably  all  played  a  role.  Households  of  two  or  more  people  have 
remained  familial  in  nature  throughout  this  period,  but  have  increasingly  become  strictly  one- 
family  households.  Families  also  have  more  residential  autonomy  and  there  has  been  a  definite 
decrease  in  the  incidence  of  multiple-family  and  one-family  households  that  include  non-family 
persons. 

In  short,  more  than  ever,  family  households  consist  of  only  the  members  of  the  family  unit 
and.  since  today  this  unit  is  quhe  small,  large  households  have  become  uncommon.  As  a  result  of 
these  many  changes,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household  has  dropped  from  4.0  to  2.7 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

While  censuses  show  a  growing  tendency  of  families  and  non-family  persons  to  live  on  their 
own,  they  provide  no  information  about  the  relationships  that  surround  these  persons.  The 
interpersonal  links  revealed  by  censuses  merely  reveal  the  relationships  thai  exist  between 
household  members.  Of  these  relationships,  marital  and  filial  bonds  are  the  most  common,  and 
define  these  family  units.  The  next  chapter  examines  the  recent  evolution  of  these  relationships. 
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1 .   ThHwms  "n  wer-maitlrt"  and  "singir  are » wd  interchangeably  In  this  puMlcaton. 
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Appendix  1 


Table  1a 

Population  Distribution,  by  Age  and  Sex,  1351 


Propprlipn 

Pnoppnipn 

Age  group 

Women 

per  100,000 

Men 

per  100.000 

Under  age  5 

J943.Q4.6 

6,016 

«79,063 

6,275 

5-9 

683.952 

4,682 

713,073 

5.096 

10-14 

555.661 

3.96B 

575,12? 

4.105 

15-19 

525.792 

3,753 

532,130 

3,799 

20-24 

551.106 

3.93* 

537.535 

3837 

25-29 

576.403 

4.129 

552.612 

3.946 

30-54 

530,177 

3.7B4 

512,557 

3.659 

35-39 

495.562 

3,537 

503.571 

3,595 

40-44 

422,767 

3,016 

446.800 

3,162 

45-49 

356.971 

2,548 

367,708 

2,767 

50-54 

322.195 

2,300 

340461 

2.430 

55-59 

?7fc'?fi 

1.9B5 

292,564 

2,088 

60-64 

241,323 

1,726 

264,324 

1.887 

65-69 

205.421 

1,466 

228,076 

1.628 

70-74 

154,674 

1,104 

■mm 

1,145 

75-79 

94.261 

673 

94.130 

672 

80-84 

50.828 

363 

45.963 

328 

85-89 

22.060 

157 

17,539 

12S 

90-34 

5.795 

41 

115ft 

30 

95-99 

1,932 

14 

1-039 

7 

All  arjes 

S,  921 ,551 

7,016,173 

Source:  Census  o(  Canada.  1951. 
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Tableau  1a 

PONLATlOU  OlSTfllBUTIOH,  BY  AGE  AMD  SEX,  1971 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Age  group 

WoiTttn 

per  100,000 

Men 

per  100.000 

Under  age  5 

886,555 

4.110 

929,605 

4,310 

5-9 

1,101,575 

5.107 

1.152,430 

5,343 

10-14 

1.129.290 

5.236 

1,161,450 

5,476 

15-19 

1, 039,9 15 

4.821 

1,074,430 

4.9BZ 

20-24 

947,630 

4.394 

041,775 

4.366 

25-29 

763,410 

3,832 

800,710 

3,712 

30-34 

644,550 

2.966 

660,875 

3.064 

35-39 

618,820 

2,869 

645,045 

2,991 

40-44 

621,760 

2.883 

640,765 

2,971 

45-49 

625,630 

2.901 

613,415 

2.844 

50-54 

533,640 

2,474 

518,695 

2.406 

55-59 

462,315 

2,23* 

472,415 

2,190 

60-64 

395,320 

1,833 

381,690 

1,770 

65-69 

323,910 

1,502 

296,050 

1,373 

70-74 

251,600 

1,167 

205,575 

953 

75-79 

165,515 

660 

139,995 

649 

80-84 

116,490 

549 

65,680 

397 

85-89 

59,365 

275 

40,625 

163 

90-94 

17,580 

62 

11,152 

52 

95-99 

5860 

27 

2,768 

13 

JUi  apt* 

10,772,945 

11.795,371 

SqixW:  fcnsu»  dI  Canada,  1971 

Take  1c 

POPUUmXI  DlBIMBUTMN,  BV  Ad  Mtt  So,  1991 

Age 

Proportion 

Proportion 

group 

Women 

per  100,000 

Men 

per  100,000 

Underage  5 

930,735 

3,410 

975,765 

3,575 

5-9 

929.820 

3,406 

978,220 

3,534 

10-14 

915,065 

3,352 

962,925 

3,526 

15-19 

910.230 

3,335 

958,405 

3,511 

20-24 

976,655 

3,578 

985,220 

3,609 

25-29 

1,192.965 

4,370 

1,182.575 

4,332 

30-34 

1,253,360 

4,592 

1,237,685 

4,534 

35-39 

1,150,610 

4,216 

1,133,670 

4,153 

40-44 

1,044,715 

3,627 

1.042,185 

3,818 

45-49 

816,560 

2,991 

824.200 

3,019 

50-54 

662,175 

2,426 

663,285 

2,430 

55-59 

614,635 

2,252 

608,065 

2,228 

60-64 

604,765 

2,216 

571.940 

2,095 

65-69 

580,665 

2.127 

492,505 

1,604 

70-74 

462.945 

1,696 

358,955 

1,315 

7S-79 

362,245 

1,327 

252.530 

925 

80-84 

236.660 

367 

140,135 

513 

as-09 

126.235 

470 

61,250 

224 

90-94 

51,593 

169 

20,040 

73 

9S-99 

17.193 

63 

5,010 

18 

A1«|«S 

1)rl4?,260 

13,454,560 

Sovux:  Census  ol  Canada,  1991. 
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Table  2 

Avtflttf  Number  of  Pehsohs  pea  Pmwte  Household,  ar  Arc  tun  Sex  df 

Prmhwv  Household  Mawmher,'  1991 

Age  of  (usitiav  houMiioM  mtintiiiKr 

Aged  75  Ml 

15-24         25-34        36-44        45-54        55-64       65-74    nJoUtt  iih 

Finals  prinaiy  howliM  maintains 

NumbBr  of  persons, 

oleleQes  449,650     1j5S2,87S    1,540,490      962.975      614,0710     OOMtf     492.065     6,121, US 

Number  ol 

persons  jndtr 

jg«15  W.I  05       52IJ965       43B.5M        50.200        19,955       12,305         4.480      1,165,511 

Number  Ol 


15  arid  older  359,545      IjWO.OIO     1,101,990       794,375       5*4,915      596#5      4*7,575      4,965,871 

Number 
DllmnelMMs  219,190        650.O25       SCD.790       384.110       355,250      434.025      392J635      3,115,715 


fritragtinimtw 

ofptrwuj 

per  totistfBtd 

2.05 

2.39 

2.65 

2.24 

1.7a 

1.40 

1.25 

MM 

Awejj  number 

ol  persons 

tfiderauelS 

0.41 

9.60 

0.76 

0.18 

0j00 

0.03 

0.01 

in 

Aw  rage  number 

ol  parsons  eged 

15)MloWer 

1.54 

159 

1.90 

2-06 

1-57 

1-37 

124 

165 

Half  prlinarvBiinkili  mjhrtaliirt 

Humta  of  person; 

adapts  532J2Q      4.5*6,145     6.391, 1EO     4.200,200     2,622.020    1,501.030      697j6SO    20,110,465 

Number  of 

persons  under 

W15  54j670     1,533,595    2,266,650      527,265        65,950       23,435        7.359     4.BW.91S 

Number  of 

persons  aged 

IS  ml  rider  487,550     3jO52,560    4,124,510    3,572,935    2,530,070   1,557.505     6*i340    1«,1«1.550 

Number  of 

H0H5eti0lrJ&  247.035     1.569,970    1,782,230    1,261,605    1,024,700     734,230     361.745     7.111,555 

Average  number 

or  persons 

nrhciHticW  2.15  2.92 

Average  nun ber 

ri  persons  un& 

«ge  15  0  2%  D.9fl 

Awraje  number 

o<  persons  jgjHl 

ISwrioMer  1.69  1.94 

1.   I00%d»ti 

Saotce:  Census  ol  Canada,  1991 ,  spKBl  taDUaUort^ 


3.59 

3.25 

2.58 

2.15 

1.03 

2.94 

127 

0.41 

aoo 

003 

QJ02 

0.64 

231 

267 

2-47 

2-12 

101 

2,30 
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Uhxtwched  Imwwowls,  or  Aw  aho  Sex,1  1991 


PjrSOIIS 

Unallacncd  individuals 

Not 

in  private 

Lining 

tying 

households 

alone 

alone 

Total 

Age  group 

Number 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Total*  fertile* 

11,545,215 

1,326,676 

9.8 

449.828 

1.3 

1,776,fK 

13.1 

Ufi  flira^S 

92B.260 

0 

0.0 

8,375 

0-9 

M7» 

0.9 

5-9 

92S.710 

0 

00 

7,430 

0-8 

7,411 

0.1 

1(M4 

919,655 

0 

0.0 

8,635 

10 

1,616 

1.1 

15-19 

690,995 

9,316 

0.9 

38,660 

4.2 

4«,375 

5.2 

20-24 

963,490 

55.620 

5.8 

103,710 

108 

161.531 

16  * 

25-29 

1,181,280 

92,100 

7.8 

64,315 

7.1 

171.416 

14.1 

30-34 

1,243,009 

84,990 

6.6 

48,975 

3.9 

133.9(5 

111 

35-39 

1,142,659 

71,420 

6.2 

36,635 

2.7 

102,055 

1.1 

40-44 

1,037,370 

66,750 

6.4 

23,935 

23 

91,685 

1.7 

45-49 

8*9,705 

63,750 

7.9 

16,195 

2.2 

81.956 

11.1 

$0-54 

655,355 

65,070 

9-9 

14,570 

2.2 

79.644 

12.2 

55-59 

607,239 

60,510 

13-3 

12.755 

2.1 

93.265 

15.4 

60-64 

595,219 

109,926 

16.5 

12,730 

2.1 

122.651 

21.6 

65-69 

566,235 

148.955 

26.3 

11,855 

21 

160,61* 

21.4 

70-74 

443,025 

160,550 

35.2 

9,335 

2.1 

169.885 

31.3 

75-79 

330,945 

163,055 

46.2 

7,340 

2.2 

160.395 

41.5 

60-64 

193,665 

103,879 

53.6 

4.880 

25 

108,751 

51.1 

85-69 

85,080 

47,359 

55.7 

2,685 

32 

54,035 

51,8 

Aged  90  and  older 

31,135 

14,449 

46-4 

1,320 

4.2 

15.760 

51.6 

foul,  natal 

13.1*6,646 

071,111 

7.4 

5IIJ2D 

4-5 

1,570.011 

11.9 

Umtef  age  5 

970,785 

0 

0.0 

8,770 

0-9 

8,770 

0.9 

5-9 

973,625 

0 

0.0 

7,975 

0-6 

7,975 

0.8 

10-14 

957,410 

0 

0.0 

9,265 

1-9 

9,265 

1.0 

15-19 

936,265 

6,575 

0.7 

33,645 

3.6 

40,220 

4.3 

30-24 

958,615 

59,735 

6.2 

124,579 

13.9 

114,315 

19.2 

25-29 

1.156,446 

128,675 

11.1 

134,815 

11.7 

214,490 

22.6 

30-34 

1.214,455 

133,755 

11J0 

31,995 

6-7 

215,410 

17.6 

35-39 

1,116,640 

112,700 

10.1 

50,569 

4.5 

113,210 

14.6 

4M4 

1,027,616 

92,625 

9.0 

35,305 

3.4 

126,130 

12.5 

45-49 

812.665 

69.690 

86 

24,735 

3-0 

«4t425 

11.6 

50-54 

653.365 

57,520 

8.3 

19,065 

2-9 

71,(15 

11.7 

55-59 

596,965 

57,465 

9.6 

17,090 

2.9 

74,555 

12.5 

60-64 

669.940 

91,155 

10.9 

16,465 

2.9 

77,420 

13.6 

65-69 

479.925 

58,370 

12.2 

13,810 

2-9 

72,1  W 

151 

70-74 

345.955 

47.460 

13.7 

9,349 

Z-7 

56,120 

16.4 

75-79 

235,895 

40,335 

17.0 

6,385 

2.7 

41,721 

19.7 

90-64 

129,365 

26.520 

21.5 

3,630 

2.9 

31,151 

24.4 

85-89 

47,395 

12,945 

27.3 

1,685 

3.6 

14,631 

30.1 

Aged  99  and  older 

15,590 

4.235 

27.2 

785 

50 

5,021 

32.2 

1.   100%  data. 

Souks:  Census  of  Canada,  1961.  sputa!  tabulations. 
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Taile4 

Ndn-Fjoiw  Ptusotts,  w  Abe  and  Sex,1  1991 

Non-family  persons 

Persons  in  private                Persons  living 
households                     alone 

LninQwiiri                             Living  with 
rwrnfilalivt$                             (&lim 

IMil, 
nofrliriiiy  ief»n* 

Ag»  group 

Numbsr 

Human 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

MHiber 

* 

Total,  ferules 

13,5*5,21* 

1,3»,*71 

o.o 

441,185 

5.J 

458.050 

1.4 

2,234.751 

16.S 

Underage  S 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25^29 

30-34 

35-33 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

ss-so 

60-64 
65-69 

70-74 
75-79 
80-64 

*s-*9 

A0*d90*»d0**r 


926,260 

0 

925,710 

0 

910,665 

0 

090,985 

8,315 

963,<90 

55,620 

1,111,8*0 

98,100 

1 .243,000 

64,990 

1.142,650 

71,420 

1.037,370 

66.750 

809.705 

63,760 

655.355 

66,070 

$07,830 

50,510 

545,210 

159,980 

566.235 

146,955 

443.025 

160,550 

330.945 

1S3.0S5 

193J665 

103.670 

85,060 

47.350 

31,135 

14,440 

0-0 

0,375 

0.0 

7.460 

00 

6.665 

0,9 

33.060 

5.6 

103,710 

7.5 

84,315 

6.6 

40,975 

6.2 

30,635 

6.4 

23,935 

7.9 

18.195 

9.9 

14,570 

13,3 

12.755 

18-5 

12,730 

863 

11,855 

36.2 

9,335 

46.2 

7,340 

S3j6 

4,860 

55.7 

2,685 

«.4 

1,320 

09 

20015 

0.6 

11,375 

1.0 

10,0*0 

4.2 

23,560 

10.6 

40,340 

7.1 

35,650 

3-9 

23,640 

8.7 

10,345 

2.3 

14,550 

2.2 

14,400 

2.2 

16,350 

2.1 

21,725 

2.1 

30,690 

2-1 

36,900 

2-1 

39.665 

22 

39.975 

2.5 

31,460 

32 

16.710 

4.2 

9.560 

Z-2 

21 915 

1-2 

nm 

1.1 

11,7* 

2.6 

am 

4.2 

191,865 

3.0 

212,265 

19 

157,615 

1.4 

111,405 

1.4 

105,8*0 

1-8 

91,355 

2.5 

95,990 

3.6 

114.995 

5.2 

153.345 

6.9 

199.710 

9.0 

809.750 

12.1 

800.370 

16-2 

140,815 

22.0 

58,745 

30.8 

25,335 

3.1 
8.1 
8.1 
7.1 
20.7 
18.1 
12.7 
10.4 
10.1 
11.1 
14.1 
16.1 
SI 
35.3 
47.3 
59,5 
72.4 
IM 
114 
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Nao-lairily  persons 


households 


Persons  living 

llHH 


Liviirj  with 


Living  hW 
r?laln«$ 


Tola), 
iHn-lm)h/|HnuH 


AoednOtD 

Numrja 

NumbN 

% 

Number 

% 

Nunfc* 

% 

Nuni« 

% 

Teultnalet 

13.111.646 

971,161 

7.4 

Sttnttl 

4.5 

368.740 

2.1 

1.198,74* 

i4.r 

Z1 

Under  as*  5 

970,765 

0 

0.0 

3,770 

0.9 

21,845 

2.3 

80,61 » 

U 

E 

5-9 

973,025 

D 

0.0 

7,975 

0.8 

12,235 

1-3 

v>tm 

2.1 

S3 

10-14 

957,419 

9 

0.0 

9,265 

1.0 

10,800 

1.1 

(0,065 

2.1 

* 

15-15 

936,265 

6.S7S 

0.7 

33,645 

3.6 

26,260 

2.9 

86,445 

7.1 

5 

m 

20-24 

955,01s 

59.735 

6.2 

124,570 

13.0 

52,415 

5.5 

238.721 

24.7 

1* 

25-29 

1 ,155.445 

125,675 

11.1 

134,615 

11.7 

56,350 

4.3 

319.841 

27.7 

■D 

30-34 

1,214,455 

133.755 

11.9 

01,695 

6.7 

42,120 

3.5 

257.710 

21.2 

i 

35-39 

1,115,649 

112,790 

19.1 

50,560 

45 

27,360 

2.5 

190.615 

17.1 

4 

40-44 

1,027,619 

62,625 

9.9 

35,395 

34 

19,440 

1.9 

147.566 

14.4 

i 

45-49 

612.665 

69,890 

6.6 

24.735 

3.0 

13,550 

17 

106.175 

13.3 

m 

50-54 

653,385 

57,520 

6.6 

19.065 

2.9 

11,280 

1.7 

07.81$ 

13.5 

55-59 

593,955 

57.465 

9.6 

17.090 

2.9 

11,365 

1-9 

65,045 

14.4 

60-64 

550.940 

61.155 

10.9 

16,465 

Z-9 

12,769 

2.3 

90.415 

16.1 

s 

fiS-69 

479.925 

56,370 

12.2 

13,810 

2-9 

13,019 

2.7 

85.115 

17.7 

o 

70-74 

345,965 

47,460 

137 

9,340 

2.7 

11.469 

3.3 

68.275 

1»,7 

75-79 

336,695 

40,335 

170 

6,385 

2.7 

10.600 

4.5 

57.320 

24.2 

60-64 

123,365 

26,520 

21.5 

3.530 

2.9 

5,360 

6.8 

31.510 

iU 

85-89 

47,385 

12,945 

27.3 

1.565 

3.6 

4,775 

10.1 

18,469 

414 

Aged  90  and (rider 

15,590 

4,235 

27.2 

765 

5.0 

2,715 

17.4 

7,730 

404 

1  100%  data. 

Soimw:  C*nsu$d  Canada,  1991,  snetlal  tabulations 
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Pronation  of  Hoh-famly  Males,  or  Age,  1991 


Ag»  Qroup 


living 
atone 


Men       Female  primary         Mate  primary 
jving  household  Household 

atons  maifltilncis  maintainefs 


15-19 

12.1 

20-24 

29.3 

25-29 

496 

30-34 

54.9 

34-39 

60.2 

40-44 

63.7 

45-49 

67.3 

50-S4 

68.3 

55-59 

71.1 

60-64 

725 

65-69 

74.5 

70-74 

77.1 

75-79 

76.1 

90-64 

74.1 

Aged  95  and  older 

636 

10-0 

20-0 

1U 

24.7 

47.5 

44.7 

40.3 

61.0 

59.2 

52.3 

68.8 

67.9 

50.6 

72.7 

72.3 

62-5 

77.0 

75.1 

66-1 

79.5 

77.7 

65.5 

80.8 

77.9 

64.5 

82.8 

77.4 

65-0 

B4.3 

79.1 

67.8 

85.0 

60.6 

70.2 

85.9 

619 

70,0 

83-8 

92.6 

67,4 

81.5 

77.6 

62.6 

71.4 

72.0 

Sow?-  Census  ol  Canada.  1 991 ,  Individual  Public  Use  Microdata  Files, 
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Chapter 


The  Evolution  of  Census 
amilies  from  1971  to  1991 

Yves  Peron 


This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  number  size  and  type  of  census  families  from  1 97 1 
to  199 1 .  Recall  that  a  census  family  is  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  who  live  in  the  same 
dwelling  and  form  a  family  unit  or  "nuclear  family."  Most  families  fall  into  the  standard  concept 
of  family,  consisting  of  a  husband  and  wife,  who  are  either  married  or  living  common  law,  and 
their  never-married  (single)  children  who  live  with  them.  Next  in  number  come  married  or 
common-law  couples  with  no  never-married  children  at  home,  either  because  neither  spouse  has 
ever  had  children  or  because  the  children  have  married  or  left  home.  Finally,  least  common  are 
families  that  consist  of  one  parens  with  no  spouse  and  with  never-married  children  living  at  home. 
J n  this  chapter  a  family  that  consists  of  a  couple  is  termed  a  "husband- wife  family," 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  bond  uniting  them:  a  family  consisting  of  just  one  parent  is  termed 
a  "lone -parent  family,"  even  though,  in  most  cases,  the  absent  parent  is  still  living. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  review  of  the  evolution  of  nupdal.  divorce  and  fertility  indicators  to 
highlight  the  changes  in  family  behaviour  of  Canadian  men  and  women  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
It  then  looks  at  trends,  in  conjugal  life,  lone  parenthood  and  the  situation  of  "non-family''  persons 
since  the  1971  Census.  The  third  part  of  the  chapter  is  a  very  general  diseussion  of  the  evolution 
of  family  type,  that  is,  of  the  distribution  of  families  among  married-couple  families,  families  of 
Common-law  couples,  and  lone-parent  families.  The  last  two  sections  are  devoted  to  husband- 
wife  families  and  lone-parent  families. 

In  the  study  of  husband- wife  families,  the  increase  in.  the  number  of  families  for  each 
intercensal  period  is  analysed  according  to  the  evolution  by  size  and  age  composition  of  the 
population,  as  well  as  variations  in  the  incidence  of  people  living  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
Changes  in  the  distribution  of  families  by  sije  are  then  described,  taking  into  account  the 
woman's  age  and  her  past  fertility  or  infertility.  Finally,  families  of  common-law  couples  are 
compared  with  families  of  married  couples. 
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The  section  devoted  to  Lone-parent  families  first  divides  these  families  by  the  sen  of  the  lone 
parent,  then  explores  the  family  characteristics  of  each  gender.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
families  per  intercensal  period  is  analysed  according  to  population  development  and  Die  incidence 
of  lone  parenthood.  Changes  in  family  size  Eire  also  described,  taking  into  account  the  age  of  the 
lone  parent.  Finally,  the  diversity  of  the  families  enumerated  in  1991  is  showp  by  an  examination 
of  their  distribution  by  marital  statu*  of  the  lone  parent,  the  number  of  children  they  have  had,  and 
the  age  of  the  oldest  child  at  home. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  family  statuses  couldn't  be  determined  from  the  census  dala 
gathered.  For  example,  a  single  person  with  children  who  lives  with  his  or  her  parents  cannot  be 
identified  as  a  lone  parent  unless  he  or  she  heads  the  list  of  household  members.  Similarly,  a 
person  with  no  spouse  who  occasionally  has  custody  of  his  or  her  children  cannot  be  considered 
a  lone  parent  if  the  children  are  enumerated  as  residing  with  the  other  parent.  Finally,  a  blended 
family  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  husband-wife  family  unless  the  children's  parentage  has 
been  clearly  indicated.  Chapters  3, 4  and  5  provide  mote  information  on  the  incidence  of  these 
situations. 

2,1     BEHAVIOURAL  CHANGES 

M.I  Tlw niBffiage crisis 

About  30  years  ago,  marriage  was  very  popular;  most  couples  married  to  start  a  family  of  their 
own.  Society  disapproved  so  strongly  of  divorce  that  most  children  were  born  to,  and  grew  up 
with,  married  parents.  Thus,  most  nuclear  families  consisted  of  a  married  couple,  or  a  married 
couple  and  their  children.  In  less  than  three  decades,  that  has  all  changed,  A  great  many  couples 
now  live  common  law  before  marrying  or  have  no  intention  of  ever  marrying.  Many  children 
are  born  outside  of  marriage;  many  others,  still  quite  young,  see  their  parents  divorce. 
This  section  presents  some  indicators  of  this  current  "marriage  crisis." 

One  of  the  first  indicators  is  the  drop  in  ihe  yearly  incidence  of  firsl  marriages,  which  is 
readily  apparent  from  the  evolution  of  the  total  marriage  rates  of  singles  (see  Table  2. 1  and 
Figure  2.1 ).  Established  using  the  total  fertility  rales  model,  these  marriage  rates  offset  the  effects 
of  changes  in  size  and  age  composition  of  ihe  population.  They  do  this  by  providing  the  number 
of  marriages  by  adding  the  marriage  rates  of  the  those  aged  15  to  49  (for  1 ,000  men  or  1 ,000 
women).  In  the  1950s,  there  was  an  overabundance  of  marriages,  because  singles  tended  to  marry 
at  an  increasingly  early  age,  such  that  the  yearly  rales  nearly  always  exceeded  the  maximum 
amount  observable  within  a  generation,  that  is,  1 ,000.  When  the  age  at  ihe  time  of  marriage 
stabilized  in  the  1960s,  the  female  rates  came  closer  to  the  generational  marriage  rate,  that  is, 
between  900  and  950  first  marriages  per  1,000  before  age  50.  In  contrast,  the  male  rates  exceeded 
1 ,000  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  probably  because  the  first  generations  of  female  baby 
boomers  had  just  arrived  on  the  marriage  market.1  In  1973,  marriages  began  to  decline,  and  did  so 
very  quietly;  within  five  years,  the  rales  had  already  fallen  below  700  marriages  per  1 ,000  men 
or  1 ,000  women.  This  sharp  decline  can  be  attributed  to  the  many  singles  who  had  decided  to  live 
common  law  and  therefore  delay  marriage  for  several  months,  years  or  forever.  And,  thereafter, 
common-law  unions  continued  to  gain  ground  among  singles,  as  either  a  prelude  to,  or  substitute 
for,  marriage.  As  people  entered  their  first  marriage  ever  later  and  with  declining  frequency,  the  annual 
marriage  rates  remained  exceptionally  low,  despite  a  slight  recovery  between  1936  and  1990 
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TmleZ.1 

Total  Marrmge  Rare  (TMR)  of  Single  Pehsohs,  1951  to  1993 

Tola)  mar  rags  rale  Tool  mjrrlj^  rate 

Year  per  1,000  women  |Xr  1.000  men 

1951  1,080  1,088 

1952  1,067  1.060 

1953  1,0*5  1.069 

1954  1,040  1.018 
1958                                                                        999  977 

1956  1,065  1.W2 

1957  1,045  1.022 

1958  1,007  997 

1959  099  998 
1980                                                                     955  980 

1961  932  96S 

1962  912  961 

1963  390  961 

1964  903  969 

1965  910  993 

1966  926  1,016 

1967  941  1,024 
1963                                                                        931  1J005 

1969  929  993 

1970  921  977 

1971  912  954 

1972  929  966 

1973  589  925 

1974  844  371 

1975  812  335 
1970  712  716 
1977                                                                         698  7D0 

1976  675  675 
1979                                                                     670  668 

1950  660  661 

1951  647  640 

1952  635  620 

1953  614  595 

1984  615  568 

1985  614  561 
1086                                                                     535  552 

1967  594  554 

1968  620  574 

1969  630  585 

1990  631  582 

1991  538  543 

1992  561  513 

1993  544  504 

Source:    Statists  Canada,  Demogwliy  Dbislon.  Special  cwtilallon. 
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When  we  Look  at  how  tbe  incidence  of  single  status  has  evolved  among  young  people,  we  see 
that  recent  generations  are  marrying  lamer  (see  Table  2.2).  Between  the  1 95 1  and  1961  censuses, 
the  proportion  of  singles  under  age  35  declined  appreciably  to  far  lower  levels  than  had  been 
previously  reported.  Yet,  the  late  1950s  marie  the  end  of  ihis  shift  in  nuptialityt  which,  tor  some  20 
years,  had  led  Canadians  born  during  the  war  and  inter-war  years  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
putting  off  marriage  and  instead  marry  at  young  ages  (Gee  1980;  Dumas  and  Peron  1992). 
According  to  the  proportions  of  singles  observed  in  1966  and  J  971,  the  new  marriage  rale  model 
was  characterized  by  especially  early  and  frequent  marriages,  as  only  about  44%  of  women  aged 
20  to  24, 1 5%  of  women  aged  25  to  29,  and  9%  of  women  aged  30  lo  34  were  single.  Men  were 
also  marrying  earlier,  slightly  more  than  25%  of  them  were  single  between  ages  25  and  29,  and 
13%  between  ages  30  and  34  (197 1  Census).  Early  marriage,  once  common  practice  among 
people  bom  in  ihe  inier-war  or  war  year?,  was  quickly  abandoned  by  those  born  after  the  war, 
Initially,  the  increase  in  age  at  marriage  was  greater  in  large  cities  than  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas;  greater  among  educated  women  than  among  those  with  little  schooling;  and,  finally,  greater 
among  Catholics  than  among  those  of  other  faiths  (Rao  1989a).  The  data  published  in  the  1976, 
1981  and  1986  censuses  do  not  reflect  the  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  singles,  since 
singles  living  common  law  were  included  in  the  category  of  married  persons.  These  data  have 
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therefore  been  teplaced  in  T&ble  2.2  by  estimates  for  1931  and  1936.  This  (able  show*  (hat  the  rise 
of  single  life  was  especially  rapid  and  significant  at  the  youngest  ages.  According  lo  ihe  1 991 
Census,  79%  of  women  aged  20  lo  24, 41%  of  those  aged  25  to  29,  and  23%  of  those  aged  30  to 
34  were  single.  The  proportions  were  even  higher  among  men:  91%  of  those  aged  20  to  24, 59% 
of  those  aged  25  to  29,  and  33%  of  those  aged  30  to  34, 

Tmle  2,2 

Pronation  of  Single  Permns,  by  Age,  1961  no  1991 


Male 

Female 

Year 

29-24 

25-29 

30-34 

29-24 

25-20 

30-34 

tt 

% 

1951 

74.4 

35.1 

19.6 

43.5 

20.7 

13.6 

1966 

72.2 

33.9 

16.7 

443 

102 

11.6 

1961 

69.5 

200 

17.4 

40* 

15.4 

10-6 

\m 

70.0 

27.4 

15-1 

44.2 

14.9 

9.3 

1971 

07.6 

25.6 

13  J 

43.5 

15.4 

9.1 

1976 

67.7 

27.0 

13.1 

45.3 

163 

9.1 

19*1 

78.7 

30.1 

17.6 

59j6 

245 

1?! 

1986 

tt.2 

400 

24.6 

70.7 

335 

16.9 

1941 

00.0 

50.0 

330 

70.5 

42.0 

Z3.2 

Nile:  His  1981  and  1986  Ktimales  were  obtained  by  adding  single  persons  living  common  law  lo  the  published  data. 
Swift    Sione  and  SioonM974, 43;  Census  tf  Canada,  1 951  iq  1991 . 


The  increase  in  single  status  among  young  people  reflects  the  rise  of  common-law  unions  in 
recent  generations.  According  to  Statistics  Canada's  1990  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family 
and  Friends  (GSS),  people  aged  45  lo54  in  1990  were  ihe  last  generation  of  Canadians  lo 
virtually  all  be  married  before  living  as  a  couple.  As  we  have  seen,  these  people,  bom  just  before 
or  during  ihe  Second  World  War,  belong  to  generations  who  married  young,  and  in  large  numbers. 
The  proportion  of  individuals  who  began  conjugal  life  in  a  common-law  union  did  not  become 
significant  until  the  first  post-war  generations.  As  did  ihe  incidence  of  single  status  among  the 
young,  ihe  proportion  of  mose  living  common  law  then  rose  rapidly  with  each  subsequent 
generation:  of  those  aged  30  lo  34  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  36%  of  women  and  40%  of  men 
reported  their  first  union  had  been  a  common-law  union  formed  before  ^ge  30  (Dumas  and  Plron 
1992).  The  interval  between  the  first  union  and  the  first  marriage  also  increased.  Again  according 
to  the  GSS,  only  51  %  of  men  and  59%  of  women  who  had  entered  their  first  common-law  union 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1990s  were  married  when  surveyed  in  1990. 

Another  important  indication  of  the  marriage  crisis  is  me  high  divorce  rate  observed  over  a 
20-year  period  (see  Table  2.3  and  Figure  2,2).  Until  the  late  1960s,  Canada  had  escaped  the 
increasing  popularity  of  divorce  lhat  had  swept  the  United  Slates.  Although  ihe  yearly  number  of 
divorces  more  than  doubled  from  195 1  to  196$,  ii  was  still  below  12,000  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
U  is  irue  that  Canadian  laws  in  effect  at  the  time  were  especially  restrictive,  as  they  allowed 
divorce  only  as  a  sanction  when  one  spouse  failed  to  meet  his  or  her  marital  obligations, 
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specifically,  the  obligation  of  fidelity.  And  the  court*  of  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  did  not  yet 
have  the  power  to  grant  divorces,  ll  was  not  until  the  1968  Divorce  Act  that  divorce  became 
possible  in  all  provinces,  and  a.  minimum  period  of  separation  of  three  Of  five  years  was  accepted 
as  sufficient  proof  of  a  marital  breakdown-  The  first  to  benefit  from  these  new  provisions  were 
couples  who  had  already  been  separated  for  some  years,  and  they  account  in  large  part  for  the 
many  divorces  granted  in  the  first  years  of  the  law's  application.  But  couples  who,  in  1968,  had 
not  yet  separated  could  not  cite  separation  as  grounds  for  divorce  until  after  1971 .  This  time-lag 
effect  of  the  1968  law  explains  the  rise  in  the  divorce  rate  between  1972  and  1976,  when  the  total 
rate  increased  from  2,000  to  3,000  divorces  per  10,000  marriages.  More  recently,  the  1985 
revision  of  the  Divorce  Acl  was  followed  by  a  further  rise  in  the  divorce  rate.  By  greatly 
simplifying  the  divorce  procedure  and  reducing  to  one  year  the  minimum  period  of  separation 
required  far  recognition  of  marital  breakdown,  the  revised  legislation  led  to  a  significant  rise  in 
the  number  of  divorces  in  the  monlhs  after  it  came  inlo  force  in  June  1986.  After  peaking  at 
nearly  4,800  divorces  per  10,000  marriages  in  1987,  the  total  rale  settled  hack  down  to  about 
3,300inl990andl991, 


TttLI  2,3 

Number  of  Dworccs  «md  Total  Dnoace  Rate  (TDR),1fl6fl  to  1991 

Number  ol  Total  diwrcs  rate 

Y«ar  divorws  per  10,000  marilao« 

1969  21,988  1,367 

1970  29,239  1,861 
1871  29,6*5  1,831 
1972  32,389  2,004 

1873  36,704  2,231 

1874  45,019  2,870 

1975  50,611  2,932 

1976  54,209  3,072 

1977  55,370  3,063 

1978  57,155  3,100 

1979  59,474  3,1(0 
i960  62,019  3,276 
1881  67,671  3,526 
1962  70,436  3,654 
1983  66,565  3,519 
1884  66,170  '3,305 
1835  61,976  3.1  IB 

1986  78,304  3,903 

1987  96,200  4,7(9 
1888  83,507  4,140 

1989  80,990  3,996 

1990  76,463  3,841 
1891  77,020  3,763 


Souice:  Dumas  and  Betonaef.  1994, 32. 
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Figure  2.2 

Totu.  Divwke  Rati  (TOR),  1969  to  1991 
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Mode:  Tha  dala  for  ttiis  ligur#  aiv  takMfi  from  Tawe  2.1 
Swme:  Dumas  and  Bftlsigef.  1 994, 32. 

The  values  for  the  total  divorce  rale  since  1976  suggest  Ibat  between  30fl  and  40ft  of  couples 
will  divorce  before  their  26ih  wedding  anniversary,  Ln  fact,  currently  available  data  show  that 
29.3%  of  married  couples  in  the  period  1463  to  1969  divorced  before  completing  25  years  of 
marriage  (Dumas  and  Belatiger  1996).  The  same  proportion  (29.0%)  of  married  couples 
completed  20  years  of  marriage  in  the  period  1973  to  1974.  It  can  therefore  be  concluded  that 
more  than  30%  of  these  couples  will  divorce  before  completing  25  years  of  marriage.  No  doubt, 
ihe  marriages  of  ihe  most  recent  cohorts  will  be  even  less  stable,  as  their  divorce  rale  already 
appears  lo  be  ahead  of  most  of  their  predecessors.  Thus,  of  couples  married  in  the  period  J  983  to 
1984,  I  g.4%  went  divorced  before  their  tenih  anniversary,  compared  with  just  14%  of  those 
married  in  1973  lo  1974  and  I  1.4%  of  those  married  in  1968  to  1969.  Given  these  results,  we  can 
estimate  thai  al  least  one-third  of  marriages  celebrated  in  the  last  two  decades  will  end  in  divorce 
before  their  25th  anniversary.  As  some  authors  have  shown,  this  average  incidence  of  divorce  will 
be  far  surpassed  by  the  mosl  vulnerable  couples—  those  who  married  very  young  or  whose 
marriage  was  preceded  by  a  common-law  union  or  a  birth  outside  of  marriage  (Balakrishnan  et  al. 
1987). 

The  rale  of  remarriage  among  divorced  people  has  evolved  quite  similarly  10  the  marriage  rale 
among  singles  (see  Table  2.4  and  Figure  2.3).  In  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Ihe  total  marriage  rale  for 
divorced  people  almost  consistently  exceeded  30  remarriages  per  100  divorces,  among  both  men 
and  women.  The  rate  even  assumed  quite  paradoxical  values  in  1969  and  1970,  when  the  1968 
di voice  law  enabled  persons  separated  for  some  time  to  divorce  easily,  and  therefore  lo  remarry, 
even  if  this  meant  simply  legalizing  an  existing  common-law  union.  As  Ihey  did  among  single 
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people,  marriage  rates  among  divorced  people  began  lo  decline  around  1973  and  then  drop 
abruptly,  tn  the  1980s,  these  rates  remained  at  about  50  remarriages  per  LOO  divorces  among 
women,  and  at  50 10  55  remarriages  per  J  DO  divorces  among  men-  However,  as  young  jingles  art 
marrying  less  than  in  the  past  and  the  number  of  the  newly  di  voiced  has  risen,  divorces  now 
represent  a  substantial  share  of  newly  wed  cohorts  (19.5%  of  male  newlyweds,  and  20-6%  of 


Tjuik  2.4 

Total  Mmwmge  Rut  fop  Dwontxo  Persons,  1955  to  1992 

ttar Uata femata 

1955  79.9  81.6 

1956  84.2  83.3 

1957  86.4  84.5 

1958  80.1  82.0 

1959  84.3  838 

1960  81.9  81 9 

1961  78.8  768 
>M2                                                                    80.2  77.6 

1963  82.2  81.0 

1964  88.9  83.0 

1965  89.6  659 

1966  34.9  677 
1*67  95.2  677 
1965                                                                        91.0  643 

1969  129.3  120.3 

1970  112.fi  102.5 

1971  35-4  fl&.Z 

1972  m.l  76-1 

1973  ao.6  73.5 

1974  77.0  669 

1975  72.0  640 

1976  667  5B.7 

1977  63.3  56.9 

1978  60.6  54  JS 

1979  586  53:2 
IBM  57.9  522 
1961  57.4  52.3 
1B62                             56.2  50-5 

1963  55.6  50.6 

1964  54.9  49.5 

1965  53.1  48.8 

1966  49.7  46.4 
1987  55.5  53.2 
19B8  54.3  525 
1969  61.9  53.1 
1999  48.8  46.2 
1991  436  40.8 
199Z                                                                        41.6  39.6 

Note:  Tni  lalal  rale  was  calcubletl  by  comparing  Ms  njmb«r  ol  rtmarriaofls  n  fta  cumenl  year  Id  the  average  ranter  of 
divorces  in  the  ccwtttt  yo»r  amf  Ifw  five  wwioos  ymis. 

Source:  Statistics  Canada,  DimDgraphjr  Division.  $]>ecial  compilation. 
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Hilt:  The  daft  for  lhi$  figure  arc  fetal  from  Tablf  2 A, 

Source:  Stalksllcs  Canada,  DemogrApty  Dhri$iOi.  Social  Cornpiafion 


female  newly  weds  in  1991 ,  compared  with  about  4%  for  each  in  1961 ). 

Divorced  persons  are  remarrying  less  often  today  than  ihey  did  20  or  30  years  ago  because 
many  are  Living  common  Jaw.  Proportionally,  they  even  outnumber  singles  living  outside  the 
bonds  of  marriage,  regardless  of  age  (see  Figure  2,4),  According  to  ihe  1991  Census,  35&  of 
divorced  men  and  25%  of  divorced  women  were  living  common  law,  compared  with  1 3ft  of 
single  men  and  \5%  of  single  women  (see  Table  2.5).  But  as  there  are  fewer  divorced  persons 
than  singles,  most  people  (63  6%)  living  common  law  are  never-married  singles. 

A  final,  even  more  important,  indication  of  the  marriage  crisis  is  the  very  marked  increase  in 
recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  births  outside  of  marriage.  This  proportion,  just  1 1  %  in  1977, 
climbed  to  21%  in  1991 ,  according  to  the  registration  statistics.  This  increase,  consisting  mainly 
of  children  born  to  single  mothers  living  common  law,  is  a  sign  that  more  and  more  young 
couples  no  longer  see  marriage  as  a  prerequisite  for  having  a  family.  If  this  behaviour  were  to 
become  widespread,  it  could  be  the  end  of  marriage.  This  trend  is  evident  in  Quebec,  where  more 
than  half  of  first  births  now  occur  outside  of  marriage,  and  total  marriage  rates  for  singles  fell  in 
1993  to  365  marriages  per  1,000  women  and  324  marriages  per  1,000  men.1 
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PnapMfflut  of  Phwons  Liking  Common  Law,  by  Age,  Sex  mo  Legal  Mmwixl  Smus,  1991 


Sex  and  legal  marital  slants 
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men 


Single 
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men 
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women 
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15-19 
20-24 
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30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
60-54 
55-S9 

66oroMei 


fl.7 

2.9 

8-6 

19.2 

9.8 

17.5 

27.3 

31.9 

21.9 

29.0 

35. a 

370 

20-3 

29.6 

39.7 

36.3 

EJ2 

24.6 

40-2 

32.7 

19.1 

17.6 

99-6 

26.4 

14.5 

13.0 

36-4 

24.5 

10,9 

5.9 

34.2 

19J0 

8.5 

5.6 

28.9 

12.7 

62 

3.6 

23.0 

6.6 

36 

1.3 

14.6 

4-3 
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12.7 


1S.4 


34.) 


25.1 


Swat:  C*nsui  cf  Canada,  1991. 
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PROPORTION  Of  PCTSONS  LfUMG  COMMON  LAW,  IV  ftfiE,  Stt  AND  L£«l  KUfllTAL  STATUS,  199f 
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Nile:  Ttie  data  tor  tni$  figure  are  taken  from  Table  2.5. 

Soatce:  Census  of  Canada,  1991. 
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2.1.2  flie  rfecllw  In  fertility 

Another  major  change  in  the  behaviour  of  Canadian  women  and  men  concerns  their  fertility. 
Fertility  remained  high  throughout  the  1950s  and  the  first  half  of  the  196Lls  when  the  total  rale 
ranged  from  3,5  to  3-9  children  per  woman  (see  Table  2.6  and  Figure  2.5).  ll  then  collapsed  wiihln 
a  few  years,  from  3.5  children  per  woman  in  1 964  to  2-0  in  1972-  This  collapse  came  as  more 
effective  methods  of  birth  control  became  widespread.  As  early  as  1968, 43%  of  married  women 
in  Toronto  who  reported  using  birth  control  had  chosen  the  pill;  this  figure  was  3S%  for  their 
Quebec  counterparts  in  197 1  (Romaniuc  19S4).  Couples  who  had  reached,  or  exceeded,  their 
desired  number  of  children  now  had  more  effective  means  of  contraception.  This  led  to  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  children  ranking  fourth  or  more  in  the  birth  older.  Indeed,  the  number 
fell  from  136,000  in  1964  to  43,000  in  1972,  a  drop  of  93,000  in  eight  years,  compared  with  a 
decline  of  just  1 1,000  in  the  number  of  children  ranking  first  to  third  in  the  birth  order  Young 
married  couples  also  adopted  modem  methods  of  birth  control  to  delay  having  children.  The 
interval  between  marriage  and  the  firsi  birth  thus  increased  horn  28.6  months  among  women 
married  in  the  period  1961  to  1965,  to  36-7  months  among  women  married  in  1966  to  1970.  For 
these  same  women,  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  births  increased  from  35-4  to  43-0 
months  (Balakrishnan,  Lapiene-Adamcyk  and  Krotki  1993).  Thus,  a  system  of  managed  fertility 
took  root,  and  held  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  when  couples  who  wanted  no  more  children  gradually 
abandoned  contraception  for  a  more  radical  solution,  namely,  sterilization  (Marcil-Gretton  and 
Lapierre-Adamcyk  1939).  This  management  of  fertility  enables  women  to  limit  their  offspring  to 
one,  two  or  thiee  children  and  to  avoid  early  births,  which  would  compromise  the  completion  of 
their  education  or  their  school-to-work  transition.  Moreover,  along  with  the  20-year  decline  in 
fertility,  the  mother's  age  on  having  her  first  or  second  child  increased  significantly  (Dumas  and 
Belanger  1996).  In  response  to  women's  increasingly  older  ages  at  motherhood,  ihe  total  fertility 
rate  dropped  to  just  1 6  children  per  woman  until  1987;  it  recovered  marginally  to  1 .7  children  per 
woman  in  the  early  1990s,  still  less  than  half  its  level  during  the  post-war  baby  boom. 
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Tabu  2.6 

Tom  Fehtuty  foot  (TFR),  1951  TO  1992 


ft* 


Total  fertility  rata 


Year 

Too)  lefilNty  fan 

1372 

2.02 

1973 

1.93 

1974 

1.38 
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Table  2.7  and  Figure  2.6  show  the  average  number  of  children  born  to  the  women  surveyed  in 
1991 .  At  the  lime  of  the  1991  Census,  women  aged  55  to  69  had  had,  on  average,  just  over  three 
children,  which  is  hardly  surprising  considering  thai  most  of  these  women  had  had  their  children 
during  the  baby  boom.  Those  aged  50  to  54  in  1991  were  the  first  to  have  had,  on  average,  fewer 
than  three  children.  Married  earlier,  and  already  between  the  ages  of  25  and  29  in  1966,  many  of 
these  women  did  not  have  access  to  modem  forms  of  birth  control  until  after  having  one  or  more 
children,  which  explains  why  their  completed  fertility*  was  relatively  high  (2.7  children  per 
woman).  In  contrast,  younger  women  took  advantage  of  more  effective  methods  of  birth  control 
throughout  their  married  lives  and  had  fewer  children:  on  average,  2.2  for  women  aged  45  to  49 
in  1991,  and  just  2.0  for  those  aged  40  to  44.  A  completed  fertility  of  2.0  children  per  woman  will 
probably  not  be  reached  by  the  women  who  were  in  their  thirties  when  the  1991  Census  was  taken. 

The  changes  in  the  average  number  of  children  bom  correspond  with  equally  significant 
changes  in  the  age  of  mothers  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Statistics 
Canada  data  gathered  during  the  1990  GSS.  Of  the  results  published  by  a  number  of  authors,  the 
most  interesting  concern  women's  ages  at  the  start  and  end  of  their  childbearing  years  (Beaujoi  el 
al.  1995).  The  median  age  of  women  at  the  birth  of  their  first  child  went  from  25.0  in  the  1921  to 
1930  generations,  to  23.9  in  the  1931  to  1940  generations,  and  to  24.2  in  the  1941  to  1954 
generations,  ll  then  rose  to  26.4  for  women  bom  between  1951  and  I960,  and  to  about  29.1  for 
women  bom  between  1961  and  1970.  As  for  the  median  age  at  the  last  birth,  it  dropped  from  35-8 
among  women  born  between  1921  and  1930,  to  31.6  for  those  born  between  1931  and  J94Q,  and 
to  30.6  for  women  bom  between  1941  and  1950.  The  median  age  al  last  birth  will  likely  be  32.2 
for  women  bom  between  1951  and  I960.  These  resulls  show  us  that  women  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s  limited  the  number  of  offspring  they  had.  and  had  these  children  at  earlier  ages  than  their 
predecessors.  Women  of  more  recent  generations  have  adopted  a  different  behaviour,  which 
consists  in  postponing  having  their  first  child  until  they  approach  age  30. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  ihe  decline  in  fertility  has  been  to  narrow  ihe  differences  between 
sorioculturaJ  communities.  The  J  961  Census  records  considerable  differences  in  fertility  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  between  francophones  and  anglophones,  between  ethnic  groups, 
and  so  on.  Henripin  (1972)  noted,  for  example,  that  Catholic  women  ihen  aged  50  to  M  had  had 
A.  14  children,  while  Protestant  women  in  the  same  age  group  had  had  just  2.50  children,  and 
Jewish  women  had  had  only  1 .87  children.  These  striking  sociocultural  differences  were  still 
present  in  the  1971  Census  data,  bin  it  was  already  predictable  that  more  personal  characteristics, 
such  as  education  or  labour  force  activity,  would  have  a  more  decisive  impact  on  ihe  fertility  of 
future  generations  (Balakrishnan,  Ebanks  and  Grindsiaff  1979),  The  data  gathered  (hereafter  have 
largely  borne  out  this  assumption  and  shown  that  the  differences  between  socioculfciral  groups 
decreased  over  time.  Thus,  according  to  the  19S4  Fertility  in  Canada  Survey,  Catholics  who 
married  between  1966  and  1970  had  just  0.16  children  more  than  Protestants  (2.31  versus  2.  IS), 
while  those  who  married  between  1971  and  1975  had  had  slightly  fewer  (1.86  versus  1,88), 
However,  as  some  authors  have  shown  using  even  more  recent  data,  education  continues  to  play 
a  significant  role.  According  to  the  1 991  Census,  women  aged  40  to  44  who  had  completed 
elementary  school  had  2.65  children,  those  who  bad  completed  non-university  post-secondary 
studies  had  2.09  children,  and  those  who  had  completed  university  had  just  1.38  children 
(Beaujotetal.  1995). 
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The  decline  in  fertility  has  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  families.  This  is 
clear  when  we  compare  ihedtstrihutkm  of  women  by  number  of  children  bom  in  several  cohorts 
of  completed  fertility,  that  is,  cohorts  who  had  reached  the  end  of  their  childbearing  years  {see 
tables  2.8  and  2.9,  figures  2.7  and  2.8).  Id  199 1,  among  women  aged  60  to  69.  this  distribution 
was  still  quite  dispersed,  and  the  modal  size  of  the  family  (two  children)  represented  just  one-fifth 
of  these  women  (2 1 .3%  of  ever-married  women,  and  20-1  %  of  all  women).  The  distribution  is, 
however,  quite  clustejed  among  women  aged  40  to  49,  large  families  having  become  uncommon 
and  the  modal  size  of  the  family  (two  children)  this  time  corresponding  to  two- fifths  of  women 
(40.9%  of  ever-married  women,  and  38.4%  of  all  women).  The  evolution  has  therefore  been  from 
an  aggregate  consisting  of  families  of  varying  sizes  to  one  limited  lo  small  families  and 
dominated  by  the  family  with  two  children.  The  predominance  of  families  with  two  children  is  no 
accident.  According  to  the  1984  Fertility  in  Canada  Survey,  half  of  ever-married  30-  to  M-year- 
old  nwlhers  of  two  children  were  sterilized,  as  were  two-thirds  of  their  counterparts  aged  35  to  39 
(Balakrishnan,  Lapiwre-Adamcylt  and  KroUci  1993).  The  family  of  two  children  has  become  the 
norm  for  many  women  of  recent  generations. 
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Distribution  of  Ever-mmrieo  Women,  by  Age  and  Njmeer  of  Children  Born/  1991 
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Figure  2.8 

Distribution  of  Ever-married  Women  by  Ace  and  Numbeh  of  Children  Born,  19911 
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12     THE  INCIDENCE  OF  FAMILY  STATUSES 

When  a  eensns  is  taken,  the  members  of  private  households  are  classified  into  four  groups, 
according  to  their  family  status  at  the  time:  husbands  and  wives;  lone  lathers  and  lone  mothers: 
single  suns  and  daughters  living  at  home:  and, final |y,  non-fain ily  persons.  Husbands  and  wives 
are  persons  living  with  their  spouse  or  common-law  parrner.  Lone  fathers  and  lone  mothers  are 
persons  who  head  a  lone-parent  family — no  spouse  is  present  in  the  household,  but  they  live  with 
at  least  one  single  son  or  daughter.  Single  sons  or  daughters  living  at  home  are  persons  who  have 
never  been  married  and  are  living  with  either  or  both  parents.  Non-family  persons  are  persons 
who  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  above  categories.  Every  five  years,  the  census  provides  us  with  the 
daia  necessary  to  calculate  and  update  the  incidence  of  each  starus. 

The  incidences  provided  in  this  section  have  been  calculated  based  on  the  Public  Use 

Microdata  File  on  Individuals  (1990  GSSj  excluding  data  for  members  of  collective  households 
and  households  outside  Canada.  The  results  show  that,  due  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
union  formation  and  dissolution,  the  trends  observed  before  1971  have  been  reversed  (Wargon 
1 979a),  There  has  been  a  decline  in  ihe  popularity  of  marriage  among  young  adults,  an  increase 
in  lone  parenthood  among  middle-aged  adults,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  non-family 
persons  among  those  under  age  55. 
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2.2, 1  He  (eel  lal to  popularity  of  iiariajB  amon#  youag  adutts 

According  to  the  information  contained  in  the  Public  Use  Microdata  File  on  Individuals 
(1990  OSS),  the  proportion  of  husbands  and  wives  among  private  household  members  has 
declined  steadily  among  young  people  since  the  1971  Census  (see  Table  2, 10,  and  figures  2.9  and 
2.10).  The  most  marked  declines  were  for  the  youngest  age  groups.  Thus,  in  20  years,  the 
proportion  of  wives  went  from  more  than  half  (53.7%)  to  just  one-third  (33.1%)  of  women  aged 
20  to  24,  and  from  moi*  than  three-quarters  (19.2%)  to  less  than  two-thirds  (64.4%)  of  women 
aged  25  to  29.  Similarly,  the  proportion  of  husbands  dropped  from  one-third  {31 . 1%)  to  less  than 
one-fifth  (17.8%)  of  men  aged  20  to  24,  and  from  more  than  two-thirds  (71.1%)  to  about  half 
(52.0%)  of  men  aged  25  to  29.  Though  not  as  pronounced,  the  declines  observed  among  adults  in 
their  thirties  were  also  substantial,  in  ihe  order  of  10%.  In  contrast,  the  proportions  of  husbands 
and  wives  remained  relatively  stable  among  people  in  their  fifties,  and  even  increased  among  the 
elderly.  In  short,  it  is  at  the  very  ages  when  people  traditionally  choose  a  spouse  and  settle  down 
to  have  children  (hat  the  popularity  of  married  life  drops  off. 

The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  have  been  clearly  shown  by  retrospective  family  surveys. 
The  fifth  1990  GSS  revealed  a  one-  or  two-year  increase  in  the  median  age  on  entering  the  first 
union,  to  age  23  for  women  and  age  25  for  men  in  the  most  recent  generations  (Beaujot  et  al. 
1995)-  Accordingly,  among  the  youngest  generations,  a  growing  proportion  of  men  and  women 
had  not  yet  entered  their  first  union,  probably  because  of  Ihe  universality  of  education  and  the 
longer  time  spent  in  school,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  young  people  have  entering  the  labour 
market.  Moreover,  like  the  1984  Retrospective  Survey  on  Family,  the  1990  GSS  showed  that 
conjugal  life  increasingly  begins  with  a  common-law  union  and  that,  in  25%  or  more  of  cases, 
this  union  lasts  less  than  five  years  (Burclt  and  Madan  1986;  Wu  and  Balakrishnan  1994).  When 
marriage  does  occur  it  comes  Later,  and  also  breaks  down  earlier  and  more  often  than  in  (he  past 
(Dumas  and  Peron  1992).  Therefore,  at  any  given  time,  a  high  proportion  of  young  adults  find 
themselves  without  a  spouse  after  the  failure  of  their  marriage  or  common-law  union.  In  short,  if 
fewer  young  people  today  live  as  husband  and  wife  than  their  predecessors,  it  is  because  their 
unions  occur  later  in  life  and  are  less  stable.  And,  in  some  cases,  the  formation  of  a  couple  may 
not  lead  to  the  new  spouses  living  together 
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Proportion  of  Wives  among  Women  Living  in  Private  Households,  1971  to  1991 
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Figure  2.10 

Proportion  of  Husbands  among  Men  Living  in  Private  Households,  1971  to  1991 
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Because  their  unions  occur  later  in  life,  and  are  Jess  official  and  more  unstable,  and  because 
their  circumstances  art  mote  precarious,  an  increasingly  high  proportion  of  young  people  are 
enumerated  as  single  sons  or  daughters  living  whh  their  parents  (see  Table  2 A 1).  In  the  early 
1970s,  when  people  married  fairly  young,  28%  of  young  women  aged  20  to  24  were  counted  as 
"children"  in  a  family.  In  20  years,  this  proportion  had  increased  by  half  to  42%  in  1991 .  Among 
women  aged  25  to  29  the  proportion  had  nearly  doubled,  from  6%  to  1 1%.  The  same  trend  can 
also  be  observed  among  men,  at  least  since  1 976.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  men  oounied  as  single 
sons  rose  over  a  15-year  period,  from  48%  to  58%  of  those  aged  20  to  24,  and  from  12%  to  21% 
of  those  aged  25  in  29.  In  many  cases,  the  young  people  enumerated  had  never  left  the  parental 
home,  while,  in  others,  the  young  people  had  returned  after  an  attempt  at  living  on  their  own  or 
after  the  dissolution  of  their  common-law  union, 

T«u2,ft 

PtwonmoN  of  Pbbons  Gussired  as  DwcHToa  oft  Sons  among  MewKfls  of  Phiwte 
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2,2.2  The  iect  ease  in  lene  paienihepd 

Lone  parenthood  is  usually  the  outcome  of  the  break-up  or  dissolution  of  a  marriage  or  common- 
law  union-  El  generally  ends  either  with  the  formation  of  a  new  union — in  the  majority  of  cases — 
or  when  the  last  child  leaves  home-  This  episode  of  parental  life  may  be  fairly  brief,  lasting  only 
five  years  on  average  (Desrosiers,  Le  Bourdais  and  Ptfron  1993).  Lone  parenthood  affects  more 
women  than  men  because  women  generally  retain  custody  of  the  children  following  a  separation. 

From  1971  to  1991 ,  as  unions  became  increasingly  unstable,  the  incidence  of  lone  parenthood 
rose  dramatically  (see  Table  2.12  and  Figure  2-1 1).  Among  women  under  age  45  living  in  private 
households,  the  proportion  of  lone  mothers  nearly  doubled-  The  highest  proportions,  in  1991, 
were  from  10%  to  1 1  %,  observed  between  ages  35  and  50.  Male  lone  parenthood  also  increased, 
except  for  the  youngest  age  groups.  The  highest  proportion  of  lone  fathers  was  about  3%  in  199  J, 
among  men  aged  40  to  55,  It  is  worth  noiing  that  the  incidence  of  lone  parenthood  would  have 
been  higher  had  it  included  only  single  parents  with  children  living  at  home.  In  1991,  lone  parents 
headed  30%  of  families  with  children  (Public  Use  Microdata  File  on  Family). 
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Figure  2.11 

Proportion  of  Lone  Mothers  among  Women  Living  in  Paivatf  Households,  1971  to  1991 
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2.2.3  N or -fami ly  persons 

The  status  of  non-family  person  is  more  common  in  early  adulthood  and  old  age  than  in  the 
intermediate  years  (so:  figures  2.12  and  2.13).  Many  young  people  become  non- family  persons 
wlu'n  they  leave  home,  retain  this  status  for  a  time,  and  then  relinquish  it  when  they  form  a  union. 
Some  acquire  the  status  of  non-family  person  a  little  later,  when  they  separate  from  their  spouse 
and  do  not  retain  custody  of  their  children:  but.  again,  they  relinquish  this  status  when  I  hey  form 
another  union.  So,  for  most  young  people  and  middle-aged  adults,  die  status  of  non-family  person 
is  only  temporary — a  pause  between  two  phases  of  family  life.  At  younger  ages,  men  are  more 
likely  to  have  this  status.  More  men  than  women  leave  their  parents  for  reasons  other  than  to  form 
a  union,  and  far  fewer  men  than  women  retain  custody  of  the  children  upon  separation,  In  later 
years,  after  the  children  have  left  home,  it  is  women  who  are  more  likely  to  acquire  non-family 
status  because  they  often  outlive  their  husbands. 
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Because  unions  arc;  being  formed  later  in  life,  and  particularly  fit-causc  unions  are  less  stable, 
the  proportion  of  non-family  persons  has  increased  among  [hose  under  age  55  (see  Table  2,1  3, 
figures  2. 12  and  2, 1 3),  The  greatest  increases  were  observed  among  adults  aged  25  to  34.  In  the 
25-10-29  age  group,  the  proportion  of  non-family  persons  rose  from  10%  to  18%  among  women, 
and  from  !6%  to  27%  among  men.  In  the  3040-34  age  group,  it  rose  Gram  7%  to  13%  among 
women,  and  from  10%  to  20%  among  men.  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of  non -family  persons 
generally  decreased  among  those  over  age  55,  doubtless  owing  to  the  increased  life  expectancy  of 
older  couples. 


Figure  2,12 

Proportion  df  Non-family  Females  among  Women  Living  in  Private  HotfsEHOtos, 

1971  to  1991 
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Figure  2.13 

Proportion  or-  Non-family  Males  among  Mem  Living  in  Private  Households,  1971  to  1991 
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Table  2.13 

Proportion  of  Hoh*mwu  Feimleb  mat  Ku.tR  amohg  Menem  of  Pnrmt  Households. 
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2.3     FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

The  current  definition  of  "census  family1*  has  been  used  since  1941 .  According  lo  this  definition, 
the  census  family  is  a  family  unit  living  in  Ihe  same  dwelling.  It  may  be  a  couple,  a  couple  and 
their  never-married  children,  or  a  lone  parent  and  their  never-married  children,  Thus,  since  1&41, 
the  number  of  family  unils  and  their  distribution  have  periodically  been  classified  by  two  broad 
categories:  those  that  include  a  couple  and  ihose  that  do  not  *  Table  2.14  iraoes  the  evolution  of 
these  two  family  types  over  the  last  half  century.  Note  that  Newfoundland  families  are  nol 
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included  in  1941 ,  and  that  the  families  of  members  of  collective  households  and  of  Canadians 
enumerated  abroad  have  not  been  included  in  tbe  family  census  since  1976. 
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The  number  of  census  families  more  than  doubled  in  40  years,  from  3.3  million  in  1951  lo  7.4 
million  in  1991 .  The  number  of  husband-wife  families  also  doubled,  from  3.0  million  in  195  J  to 
6,4  million  in  1991.  However,  while  these  conjugal  families  consisted  almost  entirely  of  married 
couples  until  1971,  after  1976  they  included  a  growing  number  of  common-law  unions  <726,OO0 
in  1991).  The  number  of  lone-parent  families  evolved  differently,  increasing  just  slightly  from 
1951  to  1966,  and  then  significantly  over  the  next  25  years,  from  372,000  to  955,000.  Therefore, 
as  it  grew,  the  pool  of  families  also  underwent  major  changes  io  composition. 

The  time  series  data  shown  in  Table  2, 14  cover  a  long  enough  period  to  show  the  reversal  of 
the  evolutionary  trend  of  the  percentage  of  lone-parent  families:  the  percentage  dropped  from 
12.2ft  in  1941  to  8.2ft  in  1966  before  rising  again  to  13.0%  in  1991,  slightly  above  the  1941 
value.  The  decline  in  lone-parent  families  during  the  1940s  and  1950s  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  decrease  in  mortality;  during  these  decades  it  became  increasingly  unlikely  that  people  would 
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experience  widowhood  before  their  children  hud  left  home.  However,  the  recovery  of  the 
percentage  of  lone  parents,  which  begins  in  the  mid-1960s,  is  mainly  a  result  of  the  growing 
number  of  separations  and  divorces. 

The  change  In  ihe  causes  of  Lone  parenthood  can  be  seen  in  the  distribution  of  lone  parents  by 
marital  status  (see  Table  2.15).  In  1951,  two-thirds  {66.5%)  of  lone  parents  were  widows  and 
widowers,  the  other  third  being  primarily  married  couples  who  were  separated,  either  in  fact  or  in 
law.  Forty  years  Later,  the  vast  majority  of  Lone  parents  acquired  this  status  following  the 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  or  common-law  union,  while  widowers  and  widows  constituted  just 
under  one-quarter  (22.9%)  of  the  total.  Clearly,  the  recent  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Lone- 
parent  families  is  not  a  return  to  past  trends.  Forty  years  ago,  the  lone  parent  was  often  the  sole 
surviving  parent;  today  the  absent  parent  is  generally  still  living,  and  il  is  common  for  these 
parents  to  maintain  contact  with  their  children  and  contribute  toward  iheir  maintenance  and 
education. 

Tuu2.15 

Lone-Parent  Families,  vt  Lome  Parent'*  Mwrm  Status,  1951  it  1991 
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A  second  major  change  concerns  husband-wife  families  and  ihe  impact  of  the  increased 
number  of  common-law  unions  on  this  family  type.  According  to  Statistics  Canada,  "common- 
law  union"  refers  to  two  persons  of  (he  opposite  sex  who  are  not  legally  married  to  each  oiher  but 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  the  same  dwelling.  Uncommon  until  1971,  except  among 
native  Aboriginal  peoples,  by  1976  such  unions  were  fairly  numerous.  However,  it  was  not  until 
198]  that  their  number  could  be  estimated  for  the  first  lime  at  357,000.  This  number  slightly 
more  than  doubled  in  the  next  decade,  to  726.000  in  1991,  representing  more  than  I  ]%  of  the 
couples  counted  in  private  households. 
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The  expression  "common-law  union"  probably  cover*  a  wide  range  of  situations,  from 
temporary  unions  of  convenience  or  gratification,  to  trial  marriages  involving  longer-range  family 
intentions.  According  to  the  1934  and  1990  retrospective  surveys,  common-lav/  union  seems  a 
posteriori  to  be  a  prelude  to  marriage  in  about  half  of  cases  (Bunch  and  Madan  1986;  Wu  and 
Balakrishnan  1994),  When  there  is  no  marriage,  common-law  union  often  ends  in  separation  after 
a  few  months  or  years.  In  short,  it  is  estimated  that  only  10%  to  I  $%  of  common-law  unions 
manage  to  survive  without  marriage  or  separation  until  the  tenth  anniversary  of  (heir  formation 
Consequently,  the  common-law  unions  counted  at  any  given  time  are  generally  recent. 

Most  common-law  unions  are  found  among  young  couples  (see  Table  2. 16).  The  younger  the 
husband,  ifie  higher  the  proportion  who  are  living  common  law:  79%  of  those  underage  20, 53% 
of  those  aged  20  to  24,  and  28%  of  those  aged  25  to  29.  The  same  is  true  of  wives,  the  proportions 
being  only  slightly  lower  at  any  given  age  than  those  of  husbands:  75%,  44%  and  22ft, 
respectively,  for  the  three  age  groups.  In  Quebec,  common-law  union  is  still  fairly  widespread; 
the  proportions  of  husbands  are:  88%  of  those  aged  15  to  19, 73ft  of  those  aged  20  to  24, 47%  of 
those  aged  25  to  29,  and  30%  of  those  aged  30  to  34  (Dumas  and  PSron  1992),  These  variations 
according  to  age  primarily  reflect  the  fact  that  the  younger  a  person  is,  the  more  likely  their  union 
is  to  be  recent,  and,  therefore,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  formed  and  maintained  outside  the  bonds 
of  marriage. 
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In  the  next  section  of  ihis  chapter,  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  evolution  of  each  family 
category  from  197 1  10  1991 .  Section  2.4  is  devoted  to  husband-wife  families,  while  section  2,5 
is  devoted  to  lone-parent  families.  We  begin  the  study  of  each  category  with  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  various  demographic  factors  have  had  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families.  We  then 
present  the  main  changes  in  the  distribution  of  these  families  as  they  move  through  the  life  cycle, 
and  conclude  with  a  look  at  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  their  composition,  that  is,  in  the 
number  and  age  of  any  children  present  in  the  home. 

2.4     HUSBAND-WIFE  FAMILIES 


2.4.1  Irrtgilargrawtft 

To  show  the  effect  of  several  factors  on  the  evolution  of  husband- wife  families  from  197 1  to 
1991,  these  families  have  been  classified  according  to  the  wife's  age.  The  three  age  groups  used 
are  those  proposed  by  Priest  {1982):  15  to  34, 35  to  54,  and  55  and  older.  Age  35,  older  than  the 
median  age  at  completed  fertility,  is  the  age  before  which  most  families  are  likely  to  grow.  Age 
55,  close  to  the  median  age  of  mothers  when  their  last  child  leaves  home,  is  the  age  after  which 
only  a  small  proportion  of  families  have  children  living  at  home.  Between  these  limits,  mosi 
families  have  stopped  growing  and  still  have  children  living  at  home.  Based  on  the  woman's  life 
cycle,  this  classification  uses  (be  wife  as  the  family  reference  person,  and  three  variation  factors 
of  the  number  of  families  are  therefore  used:  the  number  of  women  in  private  households,  their 
age  distribution,  and  the  proportion  of  wives  at  the  various  ages. 

The  method  used  is  classic  in  demographics,  and  has  been  previously  used  in  a  study  of 
Canadian  households  (Beaujot  and  Bland  1978).  h  consists  of  calculating  the  multiplier  effect  of 
the  variation  of  each  factor  on  the  number  of  families,  such  that  the  product  is  equal  to  the 
variation  in  the  number  of  families  over  a  given  period.  For  example,  from  197 1  to  1976,  the 
number  of  wives  under  age  35  was  multiplied  by  J.  I  SO  (because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  women  counted  in  private  households),  then  by  1 .026  (because  of  the  change  in  their 
distribution  between  the  ages  of  15  to  19  and  30  to  34),  and  finally  by  0-977  (because  of  the 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  married  life  at  these  same  ages).  The  product  of  these  three  indices 
gives  the  total  variation  in  the  number  of  young  families  between  the  two  censuses,  for  a 
multiplication  factor  of  1 .  182  (see  Table  2.17},  The  calculations  were  first  done  by  intercensal 
period,  and  then  for  the  overall  period  1971  to  1991  (for  the  forms  used,  see  Beaujot  and  Bland  1978), 

The  number  of  youngest  families — those  in  which  the  woman  was  under  age  35 — increased 
least  over  20  years:  19.5%,  compared  with  44.9%  and  77,2%  for  (he  other  two  family  groups  (see 
Table  2. 17).  fn  fad,  their  number  rose  until  1981,  but  then  dropped.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
attribute  this  slow  increase  in  young  families  to  the  aging  of  the  baby  boom  generations,  because 
this  aging  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  young  women  until  198 1 ,  which  was 
followed  by  a  decrease  in  subsequent  years.  But  this  would  ignore  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  young  women  beginning  in  1981  was  very  slight,  and  that  its  unfavourable  effect  on 
the  number  of  families  was  largely  offset  by  the  beneficial  effect  of  an  attendant  change  in  the  age 
distribution  of  these  women  in  favour  of  younger  women,  that  is,  of  women  more  likely  to  be 
living  as  part  of  a  couple.  Furthermore,  looking  at  the  period  197 1  lo  1991  as  a  whole,  it  can  be 
seen  that  me  evolution  in  the  number  of  women  aged  1 5  to  34  and  their  age  distribution  would 
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have  allowed  for  a  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  young  families  over  the  20-year  period.  All 
things  being  equal,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  young  women  enumerated  in  households  and 
the  age  distribution  of  these  women  would  have  resulted  in  a  further  increase  of  18.5%,  bringing 
the  number  of  families  to  2.6  million,  that  is,  far  above  (he  counted  number  of  just  2.0  million. 
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Effect  of  Vjutraus  Factors  oh  VjUWion  in  Humer  of  Huskwo-Wife  Families,  1971  to  1991 
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Sotiittr  Census  ol  Canada.  Individual  P ublit  U$e  Microdata  Files,  1971  to  1 991 

Therefore,  had  it  not  been  that  unions  were  being  formed  later  and  were  increasingly 
unstable,  about  600,000  more  young  conjugal  families  would  have  been  counled  in  1 991 ,  for  an 
increase  since  1971  of  52.4%.  miner  than  19.5%. 

The  number  of  families  in  which  Ute  wife  was  aged  35  to  54  increased  from  nearly  2.0  million 
in  1971  to  just  over  2.8  million  in  1 9?  I,  a  slight!  v  higher-than-average  increase:  44.9%  versus 
41 .7%.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  constant  and  increasingly  rapid  growth  of  the  female 
population  aged  35  to  54.  But  it  is  also  owing  to  ihe  fact  that  the  decline  in  Ihe  popularity  of 
conjugal  life  after  age  35  was  less  marked  than  at  younger  ages.  This  declining  popularity  brought 
the  number  of  families  surveyed  in  1991  down  just  7.7%  from  what  the  count  would  otherwise 
have  heen.  And  this  decrease  is  negligible  compared  with  the  56.4%  increase  caused  by  the  rise 
in  the  number  of  women  aged  35  to  54  surveyed  in  private  households. 
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It  was,  however,  the  oldest  families  (where  the  wife  was  aged  55  or  older)  that  experienced  the 
greatest  increase  in  number  (77,2%)  in  this  20-year  period.  This  marked  increase  is  essentially 
attributable  10  the  steady,  considerable  rise  in  the  female  population  aged  55  and  older.  The  other 
two  factors  (the  woman's  age  and  the  proportion  of  married  women)  had  only  a  limited,  and 
furthermore  opposite,  impact  on  the  evolution  of  the  number  of  families.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
aging  of  the  female  population  aged  55  and  older  somewhat  stemmed  the  growth  of  the  oldest 
families  after  1976-  This  growth  was  stimulated  by  a  slight  increase  in  marriage  among  older 
women,  with  the  result  that  in  1 9?  I ,  the  number  of  families  exceeded  the  anticipated  number  by 
7.9%  because  of  the  evolution  of  the  number  and  agie  distribution  of  older  women. 

In  all,  the  number  of  husband- wife  families  increased  41.7%  in  20  years,  from  4,6  million  in 
197 1  to  6.4  million  in  199],  The  increase  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  female  population  aged 
15  and  older,  but  not  because  of  changes  in  the  age  composition  of  the  female  population  since  on 
the  whole  these  changes  led  to  a  further  6.5%  increase  in  the  number  of  families.  Rather,  it  was 
the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  proportions  of  wives  at  different  ages  that,  taken  together, 
stemmed  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families.  The  6-4  million  families  enumerated  in  199 1 
represent  only  90.3%  of  the  families  that  would  have  been  enumerated  had  there  been  no  change 
in  the  incidence  of  marriage 

The  number  of  families  according  to  the  wife's  age  increased  quite  erratically,  contributing  io 
major  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  pool  of  families  (see  Table  2. 1 8).  After  going  from 
37.4%  in  1971  to  38.9%  in  198],  the  proportion  of  the  youngest  families  dropped  to  31,8%  in 
1991 .  The  evolution  of  the  proportion  of  families  where  the  wife  was  aged  35  to  54  was  the 
opposite;  it  went  from  42.6%  in  1971  to  38.6%  in  1981 ,  and  then  rose  again  to  43.8%  in  1 991 . 
Only  the  proportion  of  the  oldest  families  rose  steadily,  from  300%  in  197 1  to  22,5%  in  1981, 
and  then  to  24.3%  in  1991.  If,  from  1971  to  1981,  families  were  getting  both  younger  and  older, 
from  1981  to  1991  rejuvenation  gave  way  to  aging  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  in  addition  to  the 
aging  at  the  top. 

2.4.2  Smaller  lainil  in 

To  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  pool  of  families,  we  must  complete  the 
classification  of  families  by  accounting  for  the  absence  or  presence  of  children  in  the  home,  as 
well  as  women's  infertility  or  fertility.  This  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  2. 1 3,  which  uses  the 
data  on  family  types  published  in  197],  1981  and  1991 .  The  families  are  divided  into  four  groups 
using  the  classification  method  proposed  by  Priest  ( 1982).  The  first  group  consists  of  couples 
with  a  wife  aged  35  or  older  and  no  never-married  children  at  home;  in  most  cases,  the  wife  has 
not  yet  had  children,  but  is  likely  to  in  future  (young  couples  wilhoul  children).  The  second  group 
consists  of  all  couples  with  at  least  one  never-married  son  or  daughter  at  home  (couples  with 
children).  The  third  group  comprises  couples  with  no  single  children  at  home  where  the  wife  is 
aged  35  or  older  and  has  had  one  or  mote  children;  these  are  mainly  couples  left  on  their  own 
after  the  children  have  left  home  (couples  in  the  postparental  phase,  or  postparental  couples).  The 
fourth  group  consists  of  couples  living  on  their  own;  the  wife  is  aged  35  years  or  older  and  the 
couple  has  never  had  children;  these  are  childless  couples  and  will,  for  the  most  part,  remain  so 
given  the  wife's  age  (childless  couples).  This  classification  of  families  approximately  corresponds 
with  their  classification  by  the  wife's  life-cycle  stage. 
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Older  on  average  than  their  1971  counterparts,  the  husband-wife  families  surveyed  in  1991 
weie  also  distributed  differently  between  couples  with  children  and  couples  without  children  (see 
Table  2.1  8),  Although  their  number  nose  from  3.2  to  3,8  million  in  20  years,  couples  with  children 
represented  Less  than  60%  of  conjugal  families  in  1991,  while  in  197 1  they  represented  slightly 
over  10%.  It  was  mainly  young  couples  with  children — ihe  new  guard,  so  to  speak — whose 
number  declined,  their  share  of  all  families  dropping  from  just  over  23%  in  197 1  to  2 1%  in  199  J . 
In  contrast,  the  proportion  of  young  couples  without  children  varied  liltle  over  20  years,  no  more 
than  that  of  childless  couples.  Only  the  proportion  of  poslparental  couples  rose  considerably, 
from  just  over  1 5%  in  1971  to  just  over  H%  in  199 1-  This  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
couples  remaining  on  their  own  after  their  children's  departure  accounts  for  almost  all  of  the 
percentage  increase  in  couples  without  children 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  couples  without  children  is  one  of  two  major  characteristics  of 
the  change  in  distribution  of  husband- wife  families  by  number  of  children  Jiving  at  home,  the 
other  being  the  near-disappearance  of  families  with  four  or  more  children  (see  Figure  2.14). 
Couples  without  children,  of  which  there  were  1 .4  million,  made  up  almost  30&  of  conjugal 
families  in  1971 ;  20  years  later,  the  figure  was  2.6  million,  representing  just  over  40%  (Public 
Use  MicrodaU  File  on  Individuals).  In  contrast,  the  number  of  families  with  four  or  more  children 
dropped  sharply,  and  their  share  of  all  families  fell  from  nearly  15%  in  1971  to  less  than  3&  in 
1991.  Another  less  significant  change  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  quite  significant 
nonetheless,  was  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  families  with  three  children.  All  of  these 
changes  led  to  a  significant  decrease  in  the  average  family  size:  after  peaking  at  I  -9  in  196 1  and 
1966,  ihe  average  number  of  children  per  couple  was  just  1.7  in  1971,  and  continued  to  decline  to 
1 .4  in  1981 ,  and  then  to  1 .2  in  1991. 
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Figure  2,14 

Prdportidn  of  Husband-Wife  Families,  by  Number  of  Children  Present  in  the  Hdme, 
1971 ,1981  and  1991 
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Note :  The  data  for  this  Figu  re  jrrj  taken  from  Table  2.19. 

Souite:  Census  of  Canada.  1971, 1981  and  1991,  Family  Public  Use  Microdala  Files. 


Tabic  2.19  shows  the  distribution  of  families  for  the  three  main  age  groups  of  the  wife.  For  true 
youngest  families,  their  distribution  by  the  number  of  children  present  is  very  similar  lo  the 
distribution  of  wives  by  number  of  children  born.  Changes  in  this  distribution  may  be  related  to 
recent  changes  in  the  composition  of  offspring:  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  young  couples 
without  children  following  the  rise  of  the  mother's  age  at  birth  of  the  firs!  child;  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  young  couples  with  three  or  more  children  owing  to  [he  lower  incidence  of  children 
ranting  third  in  the  binh  order,  and  the  virtual  absence  of  children  ranking  lower  in  birth  order. 
For  she  other  families,  their  distribution  by  number  of  children  presenl  differs  from  the 
distribution  of  wives  by  number  of  children  bom  because  of  their  children's  depurtore  from  hnnv. 
Even  so.  Table  2.19  provides  evidence  of  earlier  behavioural  changes  relaled  to  nuptiality  and 
fertility.  Thus,  the  fact  [hat  women  bom  between  the  two  world  ware  had  had  their  last  child  at  far 
younger  ages  than  their  predecessors  is  doubtless  related  to  the  high  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
elderly  postparenlaJ  couples.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  these  same  women  married  earner  than  (heir 
elders  probably  explains  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  childless  couples  among  couples  where 
the  wife  was  aged  55  or  older.  Finally,  the  near-disappearance  of  large-  and  medium- sized 
families  marks  the  tapering  off  of  the  parental  phase  for  women  who  had  their  offspring  before 
the  widespread  use  of  effective  methods  of  modem  birth  control,  and  their  replacement  by  women 
who  had  their  children  more  recently. 
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Tjile  2.19 

DttTRMUTIDN  Of  HuWAWD-WlFE  FAMUES,  BY  UfE-CYCU  SlTME  4HD  HUWEH  Of  CMLDREH 

PitEsotT  «  the  Hdkt  1971, 19B1  and  1991 
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25.7 
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DismeuTKW  of  Husbmid-WIm  Families,  er  Lot-cycle  Stage  and  Number  of  Children 

Pmsent  in  ihe  Home,  1971, 1061  am  1991 


Wife's  age 

Typed  rami ly 

Under 
ag<3$ 

A«e  35 
la  54 

Aj(55 
Of  oWef 

All 

S|II 

Cou|iit»nitiiN*i 

Hiitinf-wUttoiniltu 
1971 
1901 
1991 

1,615,400 

2,199,985 
2.043.231 

1,941,800 
2,144,573 
2,820,064 

910,000 
1 .266,641 
1,552,533 

4,»7,2M 
5,111.20* 
8,Jl5hl*T 

...  amonni  loo  small  to  btnf(*«wd 

Sotstti:  Censua  ol  Caiurii,  Public  Us*  MiCKMtata  File*,  1971  to  1991. 


2.4.  a  Married  CMplat  aid  GOmmOfl-law  unions 

Of  some  6-4  million  couples  surveyed  in  private  households  in  1991 , 5.7  million  {or  88.7%)  were 
married  couples.  Of  wives  underage  35,  however,  only  77.3%  were  married,  The  proportion  was 
far  higher  among  women  in  ihe  older  age  groups:  90,7%  of  wives  aged  35  to  44, 94,2%  of  llwse 
aged  45  to  54 1  and  97.6%  of  those  aged  55  and  older  Consequently,  the  proportion  of  young 
wives  was  slightly  smaller  (7.3%)  among  married  women  than  among  all  women  living  as  part  of 
a  couple  00.8%).  The  difference-  was  especially  mariced  in  ihe  under-35  age  group;  perhaps  for 
this  reason  a  smaller  proportion  of  couples  wilhout  children,  and  a  higher  proportion  of  couples 
wiih  children,  notably  two,  was  noted  among  young  married  couples  (see Table  2.20).  All  ages  of 
the  wife  combined,  the  distribution  of  married  couples  by  family  type  was  fairly  similar  to  that  of 
all  couples,  ihe  most  notable  difference  being  a  smaller  proportion  of  young  couples  withoui 
children. 
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DUTflltUflOM  OF  MjtflfllEO  CouFUtt,  by  Ufe<cvcle  Stage,  1991 
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Mots:  FerafllagBimpMadrito  100  din  to  minding, 

5tom»:  C*ri$w$ol  Canada,  1991,  Family  PuhBc  J$«  Mitrodaita  Files. 


The  distribution  of  common-law  unions  by  family  type  evolved  differently  (see  Table  2.21). 
Tn  many  respects,  ihe  distribution  mirrored  that  of  married  couples.  Of  ihese  couples,  58.4%  had 
no  children,  arid  41 .6%  had  children,  versus  37.9%  and  62.1%,  respectively,  of  married  couples 
(see  Table  2-20)-  Also,  twc-mirf$  of  common-law  unions  wiibout  children  were  composed  of 
young  couples,  while  about  two-thirds  of  married  couples  were  composed  of  elderly  poslparental 
couples.  However,  common-law  couples  generally  had  fewer  children,  with  most  couples  hiving 
just  one  child  at  home. 
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DtSTnilUTIQH  OF  COMMDtMJHV  UMMS,  Vf  Lwf-CYUJE  SttOE,  1991 


WMteage 

TflMflf 
family 

Jnder 
ifleSS 

Aged  35 
to  54 

Aged  56 

oraWer 

All 
ages 

YKubq  coupes  tntrwul  children 

59.6 

38.3 

Coup  to  wHh  children 

1  child 

2  children 

3  children 

4  children 

5  children 

6  or  more  children 
Pttsloarenui  couple$ 
CKIctas  couples 


22.5 

24.4 

6.7 

22.3 

129 

17.5 

13 

13.7 

36 

5.7 

0.4 

4.1 

0.8 

1.6 

0.1 

1.0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

26.2 

16.5 

0.2 

■I" 

24.0 

16.5 

U 

IMil 

101.0 

1«M 

111.0 

1II.I 

Hiiiind-wtfelimlllii 

463,366 

Number 
222,633 

3T.60I 

T23,W» 

...      liourts  not  applicable 

Note:     Fercenlaoes  may  nol  add  to  100  dW  to  rounding, 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1991,  Family  Pubic  J»  Micro**?  File*. 

Another  distinctive  trail  of  unmarried  couples  was  lhat  the  wives  were  younger:  64%  were 
under  age  35, 31%  were  aged  35  to  54,  and  only  5%  were  older  Bui  the  difference*  between 
common-law  and  married  couples  remained  considerable  regardless  of  ihe  wife's  age.  In  couples 
where  the  women  was  younger  man  35,  nearly  60%  of  common-law  unions  had  no  children, 
compared  with  26%  of  married  couples;  this  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  probable 
recentness  of  the  common-law  union  and  the  youth  of  both  partners.  However,  even  when  the 
wife  was  aged  35 10  54,  the  proportion  of  common-law  unions  without  children  was  50%,  while 
for  married  couples  the  proportion  was  just  2 1  %.  In  other  words,  at  these  ages,  there  were 
proportionally  more  postnarental  or  childless  women  among  common-law  partners  than  among 
married  couples.  If  we  look  ai  all  ages  combined,  common-law  unions  with  children  usually  had 
just  one  child  compared  wilh  two  children  for  married  couples  where  the  wife  was  under  age  55. 

Table  2.22  shows  ihe  distribution  of  wives  by  age,  marital  status  and  number  of  children  bom, 
allowing  for  a  further  comparison  of  marriages  and  common-law  unions.  Of  unmarried  wives 
under  age  35, 8  in  10  were  single  and,  of  these,  6  in  10  had  not  yet  had  children,  compared  with 
just  I  in  4  married  women.  The  difference  was  comparable  with  that  already  noted  in  the 
proportions  of  couples  without  children  at  home.  Although  smaller  than  lhat  observed  in  wives, 
the  proportion  of  mothers  among  these  young  single  women  was,  all  ihe  same,  highly  indicalive 
of  ihe  emergence  of  a  very  strong  tendency  not  to  legalize  the  common- law  union  until  Ihe  birth 
of  a  child.  In  the  35-10-44  and  45-10-54  age  groups,  the  vast  majority  of  women  living  common 
law  previously  had  been  married  and  had  formed  a  new  common-law  family  comparable  with  lhat 
of  married  women.  Only  single  women,  now  in  the  minority,  differed  from  the  others,  with 
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about  50%  of  (hem  being  childless.  But  while  most  common-law  wives  had  had  as  many  children 
as  married  women  of  the  same  age,  it  was  more  likely  that  iheir  children  were  not  lividg  at  home. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Public  Use  Microdots  File  on  Family,  33%  of  divorced  women  aged  35  to 
44  who  had  had  a  child  had  no  children  at  home,  compared  with  just  10%  of  iheir  married 
counterparts.  Similarly,  among  divorced  women  aged  35  to  44  with  two  children,  2o%  had  no 
children  at  home  and  24%  had  just  one,  while  the  corresponding  proportions  for  married  mothers 
of  two  children  were  4%  and  9%.  This  more  frequent  absence  of  children  among  divorced  or 
separated  women  largely  accounts  for  the  small  size  of  families  of  common-law  wives  aged  35 
and  older 

Tar4f2.22 
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Tmle2.22  (comcljdeq) 

Dotaiiutioh  or  Women  Belonging  to  a  Count,  bt  Nuwn  of  Cmldkeh  Thr  Haw  Had, 

Showing  Age  and  Mmutm.  Status,  1991 
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Sam*  Census  ut  Can**,  1 991 ,  Family  Public  Us*  Micivdaia  Hies. 


2.S     LQNE-MRENT  FAMILIES 

2.5,1  Doable  In*  number  in  20  y ears 

Of  all  the  family  changes  revealed  by  the  censuses,  the  one  that  drew  ihe  most  attention  was 
undoubtedly  ihe  increase  in  the  number  of  lone-parent  families.  This  increase  has  been  dramatic. 
According  to  the  1 99  I  Census  results  (statistics  from  20%  of  the  sample),  the  number  of  lone- 
parent  families  included  in  private  households  doubled  in  20  years,  from  479,000  in  1 971  lo 
935,000  in  1991 .  The  number  of  lone  mothers  increased  even  more  dramatically,  from  377,000  in 
1971  to  766,000  in  1 991.  After  dropping  from  100,000  in  1971  to  95,000  in  1976,  ihe  number  of 
lone  fathers,  like  that  of  lone  mothers,  rose  to  168,000  in  199 1 .  Such  an  increase  in  lone-parent 
households  begs  an  explanation:  To  what  extent  is  this  increase  attribuiable  lo  ihe  size  and  age 
composition  of  ihe  population?  And  to  what  extent  is  it  owing  to  the  higher  incidence  of  lone- 
parent  households  at  various  ages? 
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Tb  provide  this  assessment,  we  used  the  same  method  as  was  used  to  examine  the  increase  in 
(be  number  of  husband-wife  families.  Therefore,  the  lone-pareni  count  ai  any  given  time  depends 
on  the  following  three  factors: 

1 .  the  number  of  men  and  women  aged  1 5  and  older  enumerated  in  private  households 

2.  the  age  distributions  of  these  men  and  women 

3.  the  proportion  of  lone  parents  in  the  various  five-year  age  groups. 

The  intercensal  variation  in  the  number  of  tone  parents  may  be  defined,  wen,  as  the  product 
of  three  indices  measuring,  respectively,  the  multiplier  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
private  households,  changes  in  the  age  composition  of  this  population,  and  changes  in  the 
incidence  in  Jone  parenthood  at  the  various  ages.  Table  2.23  shows  the  indices  obtained  for  each 
intercensal  period  and  for  the  197]  to  1991  period  as  a  whole.9 

TuuZ.23 

Effect  of  Vmuus  Factors  om  the  Vuumou  m  the  Mummh  of  Lone  Pwam,  1971  to  1991 


Source  ol  variation 

ifj7i-i  m 

1076-1981 

1981-1986 

1986-1991 

1971-1991 

Number  of  women 

Age  at  mown 
Proportion  of  malhu; 
Alilictm 

1.136 

0.990 
1.134 
U7« 

i.na 

1.014 
1.12Z 
1.27Z 

Lorn  mothers 

1.064 
1.039 
1.083 
1.197 

1008 
1.035 
0.989 
1.114 

1.473 

1.079 
1.364 

Number  al  men 
Aged  men 
Proportion  ol  falliers 

All  llttOR 

1.127 

0434 
1.0*4 

1.110 

iooa 

1.3TI 

Low  father; 

1050 

1W0 

LOW 
1-172 

1.0*9 
1.064 
0.971 
1.MS 

1430 
1.087 
1.190 
1.150 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  Individual  Public  Use  Microdot!  Files,  1971  to  1991. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  lone  mothers  was  especially  rapid  in  the  first  two  intercensal 
period*,  reaching  23%  for  the  period  197 1  to  1976  and  27ft  for  1976  to  198 1 .  It  then  slowed  to 
just  20%  for  1981  to  1985  and  1 1%  for  the  period  I9S6  to  1991  (see  Table  2.23).  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  women  aged  15  and  older  also  rose  very  rapidly  before  1981  and  far  more  slowly 
thereafter  However,  with  the  aging  of  ihe  baby  boom  generations,  the  stowed  increase  in  the 
female  population  between  198 1  and  1991  was  largely  offset  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
ihis  population  in  favour  of  those  age  groups  with  the  highest  proportions  of  lone  mothers.  In 
other  words,  the  evolution  of  the  incidence  of  lone  parenthood  among  women  greatly  influenced 
Ihe  evolution  of  the  number  of  lone  mothers.  In  the  1970s,  when  separation  and  divorce  were  on 
ihe  rise,  the  proportion  of  lone  mothers  grew  rapidly  in  nearly  all  age  groups,  and  this  marked 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  lone  parenthood  contributed  as  much  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of  lone 
mothers  as  did  the  population  increase.  In  the  1980s,  these  variations  in  the  incidence  of  female 
lone  parenthood  declined,  contributing  less  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lone  mothers  and 
even  curbing  it  slightly  between  1986  and  1991.  Foi  the  entire  1971  to  1991  period,  it  can  be 
estimated  that  the  number  of  lone  mothers  increased  59%  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  size 
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and  age  composition  of  ihe  population.  Consequently,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  female 
tone-parent  count  in  1991  was  36%  higher  than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  change  in 
the  incidence  of  female  lone  parenthood  at  the  various  ages. 

The  number  of  lone  fathers  evolved  more  irregularly,  at  least  at  the  start  of  the  period  of  study. 
Thus,  according  lo  the  Public  Use  Microdata  File  on  Individuals,  the  number  of  lone  fathers 
increased  little  (2%)  from  1971  lo  1976,  then  dramatically  (37%)  from  1976  to  I9&I ,  owing  lo 
the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  evolution  of  the  incidence  of  male  lone  parenthood  until  1976,  and 
its  extremely  favourable  effect  thereafter.  This  irregular  increase  in  the  number  of  lone  fathers  is 
nol  confined  to  the  small  samples  used  here:  it  also  appears  in  the  100%  census  data,  in  fact, 
according  lo  the  overall  statistics,  the  number  of  lone  fathers  rose  appreciably  in  the  period  1966 
to  1971,  from  72,000  lo  101,000  in  all  households,  then  dropped  in  1971  lo  1976  from  100,000 
10  95,000  in  private  households,  before  climbing  to  124,000  in  198 1-  It  seems  that  ihis  irregularity 
is  due  lo  an  overestimate  of  the  number  of  lone  parenls  in  the  1971  Census  {Wargon  1 979a).  In 
the  1980s,  however,  the  number  of  lone  fathers  grew  steadily  and  fairly  similarly  to  that  of  lone 
mothers,  increasing  17%  in  the  period  1981  to  1 986,  and  then  to  1 3%  in  1 986  lo  1991,  The  resu  lis 
obtained  for  the  entire  1971  to  1991  period  show  that  the  rise  in  ihe  incidence  of  male  lone 
parenthood  boosted  the  number  of  lone  faihers  just  19%  higher  lhan  it  would  otljerwise  have  been 
in  1991. 

While  doubling  in  number,  the  lone-parent  population  remained  predominantly  female. 
According  to  the  data  reproduced  in  tables  2-24  and  2-25,  the  proportion  of  mothers  among  lone 
parents  varied  little  over  20  years,  rising  only  from  78.9%  in  197 1  to  82.6%  in  1981 ,  and  to 
82.4%  in  1991.  In  contrast,  the  distribution  of  lone  parents  by  age  changed  appreciably,  notably 
between  197 1  and  198  L  In  particular,  the  female  lone-parent  population  became  younger  and 
included  a  higher  proportion  of  young  mothers— nearly  one-third  of  lone  mothers  in  1991  were 
under  age  35,  compared  with  just  one-quarter  in  1971 .  The  female  lone-parent  population  also 
included  a  smaller  proportion  of  mothers  aged  55  and  older— one- fifth  in  1991  compared  with 
one-third  in  197 1 .  The  evolution  of  ihe  male  Lone-parent  population  differed  somewhat-  This 
population  now  included  a  distinctly  higher  proportion  of  fathers  aged  35  to  54  (58%  in  1991 
versus  44%  in  197 1 )  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  fathers  under  age  35  ( 1 5%  versus  20%)  and 
fathers  aged  55  and  older  (23%  versus  36%). 

Z.5.2  0»««twn  children 

Not  only  ihe  number,  bul  also  the  proportion  of  lone-parent  families  increased.  Owing  to  ihe  rise 
in  lone  parenthood  and  the  decline  in  the  popularity  of  matrimony,  iheir  share  of  all  families  rose 
from  9.4%  in  197 1  to  1 1 .3%  in  1981,  and  13.0%  in  199 1 .  Their  share  of  the  subset  of  families 
wilh  children  grew  even  more  quickly— from  12-7%  in  1971  to  16-6%  in  1981 ,  and  to  20.0%  in 
1991 .  Thus,  while  in  197 1  there  were  seven  couples  with  children  for  every  lone-parent  family, 
there  were  just  five  in  1981 ,  and  four  in  199 1 . 

Like  olber  families  with  children,  among  which  they  themselves  had  once  been  counted,  lone- 
parent  families  became  smaller  (see  Figure  2. 15  for  the  evolution  of  the  distribution  of  female 
lone-parent  families  by  number  of  never-married  children  at  home),  There  were  more  families 
with  one  child  than  ever  and,  as  a  proportion,  the  number  with  two  children  was  slightly  higher. 
In  contrast,  families  with  three  children  became  less  common,  and  those  with  four  or  more 
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children  became  the  exception.  The  same  observation  can  be  made  of  male  lone-parent  families, 

the  only  notable  difference  being  that  the  proportion  of  families  with  two  children  tended  to 
stabilize  rather  than  increase  (see  Figure  2-161,  In  short,  now  nine-tenlhs  of  lone-parent  families, 
not  three-quarters,  have  just  one  or  (wo  children,  there  being  twice  as  many  families  of  one  child 
as  families  of  two  children.  The  average  number  of  children  per  family  is  therefore  small:  [  .5  for 
male  lone-parent  families  and  1.6  for  female  lone-parent  families. 


Figure  2.15 

Distribution  of  Lone  Mothers,  by  Number  of  Children  Present  in  the  Home, 
1971,1981  and  1991 
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Note:  Tin  data  lor  (his  figure  are  taken  from  TeWe  2.24. 

Source:  Census  of  Canada.  1971. 1931  and  1991 .  Family  Public  Use  Hicmdatn  Files. 
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Figure  2.16 

Distribution  of  Icne  Fathers,  by  Number  of  Children  Paeseut  in  the  Home, 
1971   1981  ahd 1991 
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Hal« :  The  data  for  this  figu  rc  are  taKe-n  f ram  Table  2 .25 

Source  Census  ol  Canada.  1971. 1981  and  1991.  Family  Public  Use  Microtia  Fires. 


Tables  2,24  and  2,25  show  ihe  distribution  of  lone-parent  families  by  number  of  children  ar 
home  according  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  lone  parent.  Jr  1976  and  198],  middle-aged  parents 
(aged  35  to  54)  clearly  differed  from  younger  parents  in  ihal  they  had  more  children.  Thus,  in 
]  97 1 .  39*  of  lone  mothers  aged  55  to  54  had  three  or  more  children  al  home,  compared  with 

27*  of  those  tinder  age  35:  in  1 981,  the  corresponding  proportions  were  26*  and  13*.  J n 
contrast,  in  199 1,  the  distribulion  of  families  by  size  was  ahoai  ihc  same  for  these  two  age  groups 
of  the  mother.  Similarly,  in  1 99 1 .  there  was  no  longer  any  difference  in  distribution  by  family  si  ire 
between  lone  fathers  under  age  35  and  those  fathers  aged  35  to  54.  The  lone-parent  families 
surveyed  in  1991  were  therefore  far  more  similar  in  size  than  rhose  surveyed  10  or  20  years 
earlier. 
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Tuu2.24 
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2,5.3  Considerable  diversity 

Despite  a  number  of  storied  characteristics,  lone-parent  families  do  not  form  a  homogeneous 
group.  Ror  example,  there  are  probably  more  differences  than  similarities  between  the  situation 
of  a  young  divorcee  raising  a  small  child  alone  and  that  of  an  elderly  widow  sharing  her  home 
with  a  grown  son  or  daughter.  The  sex h  age  and  marital  status  of  the  lone  parent,  the  number  of 
children  born  and  the  children's  ages  are  all  characteristics  that  create  diversity.  This  section 
examines  some  aspects  of  the  diversity  of  the  families  surveyed  in  1991. 
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The  distribution  of  lone  parents  by  marital  stains  varied  greatly  from  one  age  group  to 
another,  notably  among  women  (see  Table  2.26),  In  ihe  youngest  age  group,  there  were  many 
singles  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  separation  among  common-law  couples.  In  fact,  45%  of 
lone  mothers  under  age  35  and  25%  of  lone  fathers  in  the  same  age  group  had  never  been 
married.  In  contrast,  of  lone  parents  aged  35  to  44  and  45  to  54,  most  had  previously  been 
married,  but  their  marriage  had  ended  in  separation  or  divorce.  Divorced  persons  were  the  roost 
common,  accounting  for  nearly  half  of  the  lone  parents.  Finally,  only  among  the  oldest  were  the 
majority  widowed — 53%  of  fathers  and  75%  of  mothers, 

Twu2.26 

DiBTiunmoM  of  Lone  Pmkhi*  or  Munrnut  Status,  Showing  Parent's  Am  and  Sex,  1991 
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Another  characteristic  creating  diversity  is  ihe  number  of  children  bom  (see  Table  2.27). 
Obviously,  the  number  of  lone  mothers  who  two"  not  borne  children  was  quite  small:  these  were 
women  who  had  adopted  one  or  more  children  during  a  prior  union  or  perhaps  outside  of  any 
union-  Relatively  few  in  the  younger  age  groups  had  had  ju$t  one  child:  4S%  of  mothers  under 
age  35,  and  28%  of  mothers  aged  35  to  44.  The  vast  majority  of  lone  mothers  under  age  45  had 
had  just  one  or  two  children.  By  comparison,  nearly  half  (48%)  of  those  aged  45  to  34  and  nearly 
three-quarters  (74%)  of  those  aged  55  and  older  had  had  three  or  more  children.  Compared  with 
wives  in  the  same  age  group  who  had  had  children  (see  Table  2.22),  lone  mothers  in  the  youngest 
age  group  were  more  Likely  to  have  had  one  child,  while  lone  mothers  in  older  age  groups  tended 
lo  have  had  more  children. 

Tabu  2.27 

DiOTWMmOM  or  Lone  Mothers  n  Nunnh  of  Chuaen  Boau  jmo  Mother's  Ace,  1991 
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The  difference  between  the  number  of  children  born  and  the  number  of  children  living  at 
home  was  generally  greater  for  Lone  mothers  than  for  married  women,  except  for  those  who  had 
had  just  one  child.  Thus,  according  to  the  data  taken  from  the  Microdata  File  on  Family  (not 
reproduced  here),  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  were  living  at  home, 
was  88%  for  lone  mothers  under  age  35  and  95%  for  married  women  of  the  same  age;  72%  for 
lone  mothers  aged  35  lo44t  and  86%  for  married  women  of  the  same  age.  Similarly,  the 
proportion  of  mothers  under  age  35  with  three  children,  all  of  whom  lived  at  home,  was  72%  for 
lone  mothers  and  86%  for  married  women;  at  ages  35  to  44,  this  percentage  was  48%  tor  lone 
mothers  and  74%  for  married  women.  These  results  indicate  a  lesser  tendency  for  there  to  be 
children  in  the  home  of  lone-parent  families  headed  by  women,  either  because  custody  of  the 
children  is  shared  by  the  father  and  mother,  or  because  the  children  leave  home  al  an  earlier  age. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  lower  rate  of  retention  of  children  in  the  home  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  smaller  size  of  Jone-pareol  families. 
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Wry  similar  in  terms  of  size — most  had  just  one  or  two  children — female  lone-parent  families 
varied  greatly  by  the  children's  age  (see  Table  2.28  for  the  age  distribution  of  lone  mothers 
according  to  the  oldest  child  living  at  home)-  Mothers  living  only  with  children  under  age  six 
accounted  for  only  16%  of  the  total.  For  nearly  twice  as  many  (31%),  (be  oldest  child  was  aged  6 
io  14  About  half  (47%)  of  lone  mothers  were  therefore  living  only  with  children  under  age  15, 
and  their  families  were  truly  young  families,  The  rest,  only  somewhat  fewer  in  number,  had,  in 
most  cases,  at  least  one  child  who  had  reached  the  age  of  majority  (that  is,  aged  1 3  or  older)  living 
at  home. 


Tabu  2.2B 
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Female  lone-parent  families  differed  considerably  from  husband-wife  families  by  age  of  the 
oldest  child  living  at  home.  The  differences  were  greater  for  the  youngest  (under  age  35)  and 
oldest  (age  55  and  older)  age  groups  (see  tables  2.28  and  2.29).  Young  lone  mothers  tended  more 
often  than  other  mothers  to  have  an  oldest  son  or  daughter  over  the  age  of  five;  while  older  lone 
mothers  were  more  likely  than  other  mothers  to  have  an  oldest  son  or  daughter  aged  25  or  older. 
These  differences  occur  mainly  because,  in  both  age  groups,  lone  mothers  were,  on  average,  older 
than  their  cohorts.  All  ages  of  the  mother  combined,  fewer  lone-parent  families  had  children  only 
under  age  15  (47%  versus  55%),  while  far  more  had  one  child  of  majority  age  (42%  versus  32%). 
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Lone  fathers  usually  lived  with  even  older  children  (see  Table  2.30).  Because  the  molher 
generally  assumes  custody  of  very  young  children,  just  9%  of  lone  falhers  were  living  only  with 
one  or  more  children  who  went  under  six  years  of  i^ge.  Just  over  one-ihird  (35%)  were  living  only 
with  children  under  age  15.  Half  were  living;  with  at  least  one  child  of  majority  age.  For  all 
ages,  however,  there  were  few  differences  between  lone  fathers  ajtd  lone  mothers,  except  in  the 
45-io-54  and  55-and-older  age  groups.  Ai  these  ages,  the  proportion  of  mothers  living  with  at 
least  one  child  aged  25  or  older  was  higher  than  thai  of  fathers,  doubtless  because  women  have 
their  children  at  a  younger  age  and  Jive  longer. 
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2.6     CONCLUSION 


In  die  1970s  and  1980s,  ihe  behaviour  of  Canadian  women  and  men  related  to  union  formation 
and  dissolution  changed  profoundly.  Long  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  to  forming  a  couple  and 
starting  a  family,  marriage  gradually  declined  in  popularity  in  relation  to  common-law  unions  and 
was  entered  into  later  in  life  and  less  often.  Divorce,  seldom  granted  and  difficult  to  obtain  before 
the  196S  Divorce  AcJ,  became  common,  even  among  couples  that  still  had  young  children.  A 
crack  had  appeared  in  (he  marriage  mold  that  bad  previously  ensured  the  stability  of  Lhe  family. 

One  of  ihe  first  consequences  of  these  behavioural  changes  was  the  decline  in  the  popularity 
of  married  life  among  young  adults  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  middle-aged  aduhs.  And  families 
where  the  wife  was  under  age  35  registered  the  weakest  increase  in  20  years  (the  number  even  fell 
from  1981  to  1991),  while  those  where  Ihe  wife  was  aged  35  to  54  experienced  slightly-higher- 
than-average  growth.  But  the  greatest  increase  is  seen  for  families  where  the  wife  was  aged  55 
and  older,  mainly  owing  to  the  marked  growth  of  lhe  older  population.  While  it  went  from  4.6 
million  in  1971  toM  million  in  1991,  the  number  of  husband-  wife  famibes  increased  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  given  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  changes  in  its  age 
composition. 
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Another  consequence  of  the  behavioural  changes  referred  to  above  was  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
incidence  of  lone  parenthood  at  ages  when  men  and  women  generally  have  children  living  ai 
home.  The  number  of  lone-parent  families  thus  grew  more  than  it  otherwise  might  have  because 
of  the  evolution  in  the  size  and  age  distribution  of  the  population.  The  number  of  lone-pareni 
families  doubled  in  two  decades,  from  479,000  in  197 1  to  955,000  in  199  J,  and  rose  from  9A% 
to  13.0%  as  a  proportion  of  all  families.  Also,  unlike  what  had  been  observed  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  lone  parents  were  no  longer  mostly  widows  and  widowers,  but  rather  people  whose 
marriage  or  common-law  union  had  dissolved. 

More  diverse  than  the  families  of  1971,  ihose  of  1991  were  also  smaller.  This  was  true  of 
lone-parent  families,  nine-tenths  of  which  had  only  one  or  two  children  at  home.  H  was  also  true 
of  husband-wife  families.  The  proportion  of  couples  without  children  rose  from  30%  to  40%  in 
20  years,  owing  essentially  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  couples  left  on  their  own 
after  their  children  had  left  home.  The  remaining  couples  generally  had  just  one  or  iwo  children 
living  at  home  or,  more  rarely,  three.  Families  with  four  or  more  children,  still  numerous  in  1971 . 
had  virtually  disappeared  as  the  generations  that  had  their  offspring  during  the  post-war  baby 
boom  left  the  postparental  phase.  These  prolific  generations  had  in  effect  been  replaced  by 
generations  who  had  opted  to  keep  their  fenility  low  following  the  availability  of  modern 
methods  of  birth  control-  Also,  two  children  became  the  norm  for  the  majority  of  couples  of  the 
new  generations,  and  few  couples  aspired  to  having  more  than  three  offspring. 

Among  ihe  changes  in  the  state  of  families  from  1971  to  1991,  the  changes  to  family  structure 
are  the  most  striking  in  that  they  reveal  a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  family  standards  of  the  past. 
Accordingly,  the  place  of  common-law  unions,  which  in  1991  represented  1 1%  of  all  couples, 
and  23%  of  couples  where  the  woman  was  under  age  35,  cannot  be  ignored.  Similarly,  one  is 
struck  by  the  growing  place  of  lone-parent  families,  whose  share  of  all  families  with  children  rose 
front  127%  to  200%  in  20  years.  The  increase  in  the  incidence  of  these  "anomalous"  situations 
prompted  Statistics  Canada  to  conduct  retrospective  surveys  on  the  family  histories  of  Canadian 
men  and  women  to  more  clearly  identify  the  changes  taking  place.  The  chapters  that  follow 
present  the  analyses  of  the  family  biographies  gathered  through  ihese  retrospective  surveys. 
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Endnotes 


1 .  Ttie  "marriage  market"  relers  lo  all  persons  ol  marrying  age  who  are  Innking  for  a  spouse. 

2.  See  Duchesne (  1991). 

3.  Compteled  Isrtility  reret  s  to  Ihe  lolil  (i  u  m  Iter  ol  children  a  womanM  jrs  in  hs  r  lileSme. 

4.  Ttw  terms  used  to  desi^nale  these  two-lamily  cateflories.  have  changed  over  lime,  bul  <Mtty  tlsoss  us&d  most  neoenlly 

are  used  here,  thai  is,  husiwnd-wsfe  families  and  lone-parent  families. 

5.  The  statistical  data  used  lo  calculate  (he  i  indices  are  taken  from  me  Mitrodala  File  an  Individuals  after  excluding  data 
tor  members  of  collective  households  and  lor  households  outside  Canada. 
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Female  Family  Paths 
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Since  the  mid- 1 960s,  the  demographic  behaviours  of  Canadian  men  and  women  have  altered 
profoundly,  resulting  in  major  changes  in  the  composition  of  households  and  families.  Based  on 
the  censuses  of  the  last  40  years,  tlie  previous-  chapters,  attempt  to  shed  light  on  the  impact  tliat  the 
decline  in  fertility,  the  diminishing  popularity  of  marriage,  and  growing  marital  instability  have 
had  on  the  family  environment  of  Canadian  men  and  women.  These  chapters  also  examine 
various  developments,  such  as  the  increase  in  one-person  households,  the  rise  of  lone- parent 
families  after  197 1 ,  and  the  growing  number  of  common-law  unions. 

The  analysis  of  census  data  reveal  some  of  the  most  notable  changes  in  family  life  in  Canada, 
but  cannot  take  into  account  the  extent  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  lite  lives  of  individuals.  First 
of  all.  in  their  current  form,  census  data  do  not  reflect  the  diversity  of  actual  family  statuses.  For 
example,  since  respondents  are  asked  to  report  a  stepson,  stepdaughter  or  adopted  child  as  a  son 
or  daughter,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  "blended  families"  within  the  larger  scope  of  "iwo-paienC 
families  (Norris  and  Knighton  1995).  This  limitation  becomes  more  constraining  as  marital 
instability  and  the  number  of  blended  families  increase. 

Secondly,  the  evolution  outlined  in  the  previous  chapters  is  based  on  census  "snapshots''  and 
therefore  provides  only  a  glimpse  of  the  changes  taking  place.  "Purely  cross-sectional 
observation  has  the  disadvantage  of  skewing  sonte  observations  by  over-representing  the  most 
stable  situations"  Itranslation]  (Le'ridon  1993,  p.  57),  Due  to  structural  inertia,  it  always  takes 
time  before  changes  in  individual  behaviours  are  reflected,  albeit  imperfectly,  in  the  cross- 
sections  obtained  from  censuses.  Also,  being  synchronous,  census  data  obviously  cannot  describe 
the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  the  individual  life  courses  that  flow  from  a  given  family 
environment-  in  order  to  document  ihepasc  marital  and  family  history  of  adutts,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  rely  on  retrospective  survey  data. 
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Without  question,  the  main  advantage  of  retrospective  surveys  is  thai  they  provide  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  prior  history  of  respondents  (Leridon  1993).  As  these  surveys  are  not  constrained  by 
a  concern  for  completeness  and  continuity,  they  allow  for  a  more  profound  analysis  of  the 
changes  experienced  by  individuals.  The  surveys  are  not,  however,  without  some  of  the  problems 
previously  mentioned.  As  a  rule,  the  sampling  method  of  these  surveys  is  strictly  cross-sectional, 
so  there  is  a  risk,  as  with  all  censuses,  of  underrepresenting  the  most  mobile  individuals  and  the 
most  unstable  situations-  But  the  greatest  limitation  of  these  surveys  is  that  the  family 
configurations  studied  are  often  initially  too  uncommon  in  the  population  to  allow  for  a  very 
detailed  analysis  of  the  processes  undergoing  change.  As  a  complement  to  the  census, 
retrospective  surveys  do,  however,  reveal  otherwise  hidden  situations  and  document  their  prior 
histories. 

This  chapter  attempts  to  show  how  much  the  changes  in  fertility  and  conjugal  life  have  played 
a  role  in  altering  and  adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  family  paths  of  Canadian  women  surveyed 
by  the  199 1  Census.  Chapter  4  then  examines  how  these  changes  have  affected  the  lives  of 
Canadian  men.  The  data  used  are  taken  from  the  1990  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family  and 
Friends  (GSS),  completed  by  Statistics  Canada  one  year  before  the  census.1 

Specifically,  this  chapter  first  tackles  the  family  statuses  as  defined  in  the  census  and  observed 
on  Census  Day,  and  attempts  to  describe,  retrospectively,  the  marital  and  family  history  of  the 
women  who  experienced  them.  For  example,  we  estimate,  for  all  female  respondents  legally 
married  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  proportion  who  had  lived  common  law,  married  their 
common-law  partner,  or  remarried.  We  also  examine  the  percentage  of  women  who  had  children 
or  raised  the  children  of  their  spouse.  Using  these  last  figures,  we  then  assess  the  significance  of 
blended  families  within  me  female  adult  population. 

The  analysis  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter  explores  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  and 
dissolution  of  various  forms  of  family  organization — the  intact  two-parent  family,  the  lone-parent 
family,  and  the  blended  family — in  women's  lives.  Using  this  study,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  women  likely  to  experience  a  given  family  status  in  their  lifetime  and  the  time 
women  are  likely  to  spend  in  these  types  of  families,  and  to  show  the  demographic  events 
associated  with  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  families  with  children. 

The  chapter's  final  section  is  devoted  to  describing  female  family  paths.  In  addition  to  a 
general  description,  ibis  section  describes  the  specifics  of  the  evolution  of  the  various  female 
family  paths  and  estimates  the  proportion  of  women  who  will  follow  each. 

In  each  of  the  analyses  presented  in  this  chapter,  the  comparison  of  women  by  age  group 
reveals  how  much  the  profound  changes  in  married  life  and  fertility  have  variously  affected  the 
evolution  of  the  family  life  of  different  generations  of  Canadian  women.  It  should  be  said  at  the 
outset  that  the  analysis  covers  all  women  aged  18  to  £4  at  the  time  of  the  1990  CSS,1  regardless 
of  their  family  status  at  the  time.  A  fair  number  of  women  aged  IS  and  older,  namely,  single 
women  living  with  their  parents,  are  still  considered  "children"  in  the  context  of  the  census. 
However,  because  some  of  these  so-called  children  had  already  embarked  on  their  conjugal  and 
family  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  living  with  their  parents  at  the  lime  of  the 
survey,  we  considered  it  both  relevant  and  important  to  include  them  in  our  study  of  women's 
family  life.  This  makes  it  possible  to  show  the  extent  to  which,  in  recent  generations,  the 
transition  to  adult  life  through  the  formation  of  a  couple  and  a  family  tends  increasingly  to  be 
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marked  by  back- and- forth  movements  between  the  original  family  unil  and  the  unit  of 
destination .  At  the  limit's  other  end,  age  64  was  chosen  as  the  cut-off  age  to  decrease  the  selection 
size  and  minimize  the  problems  inherent  in  any  analysis  based  on  a  retrospective  survey  of 
respondent's  accurately  remembering  events  that  took  place  long  ago. 

3.1  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  1990  GENERAL  SOCIAL  SURVEY,  CYCLE  5:  FAMILY 
AND  EMENDS 

The  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family  and  Friends  (GSS)  was  conducted  by  Statistics 
Canada  from  January  to  March  1990.  The  GSS,  a  continuing  program  in  which  a  survey  is 
conducted  on  a  different  subject  each  year,  was  initialed  to  gather  information  on  the  long-term 
social  trends  of  Canadian  society  and  to  provide  information  on  specific  policy  issues  concerning 
the  lifestyles  and  material  well-being  of  Canadians  (McDaniel  and  Strike  1994).  As  its  name 
indicates,  the  fifth  GSS  focused  on  the  respondent's  family  and  friends  and  on  the  relationships 
between  them.  Like  the  1984  Family  History  Survey,  it  compiled  the  marital  and  parental 
histories  of  a  large  sample  of  respondents,  establishing  a  chronology  of  common-law  unions  and 
marriages;  separations,  divorces  and  widowhood;  and  births  and  departures  of  children. J 
This  GSS  also  explored  other  subjects  related  to  family  life,  such  as  relationships  with  parents, 
grandparents  and  siblings;  relationships  with  children  no  longer  living  at  home;  intentions  with 
respect  to  fertility ;  contacts  with  friends;  and  several  socio-economic  characteristics.  Ahhough 
the  sample  was  intended  to  be  representative  of  the  Canadian  population,  it  excluded  permanent 
residents  of  institutions.  Nearly  1 3,500  people  aged  15  and  older  in  1990,  of  whom  5,305  were 
women  aged  18  to  64,  were  interviewed  by  telephone  for  this  survey, 

3.2  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MARITAL  AND  PARENTAL  HISTORY  OF  WOMEN 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  FAMILY  STATUS 

For  the  purposes  of  mis  section,  the  family  status  of  women  at  the  time  of  the  survey  corresponds 
with  their  living  arrangements  in  a  "census  family."4  Single  (never- married)  respondents, 
regardless  of  their  age,  who  were  living  with  one  or  both  parents  are  considered  "children." 
Women  living  with  a  spouse  in  a  marriage  or  in  a  common-law  union  belong  to  a  "couple,"  with 
or  without  children.  Women  with  no  spouse  and  living  with  one  or  mow  children  are  counted  as 
"heads  of  lone-parent  families-"  Finally,  women  not  belonging  to  a.  census  family,  that  is,  who 
were  not  children,  parents,  nor  members  of  a  couple,  as  defined  above,  are  classified  as  "non- 
family  persons." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  marital  and  parental  histories,  lake  a  moment  to  examine 
the  distribution  of  1990  GSS  respondents  aged  18  to  64  by  their  family  status  at  the  lime  of  the 
survey5  {see  Table  3. 1).  This  table  should  provide  a  better  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the 
groups  just  described, 
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At  the  time  of  the  survey,  just  over  two-thirds  {<#%)  of  respondents  aged  18  lo  64  were  living 
with  a  spouse;  44%  of  these  belonged  to  a  couple  with  children,  and  24%  to  a  couple  without 
children.  Further,  8%  of  the  women  headed  a  lone-parem  family,  10%  had  "child"  status  in  a  two- 
parent  oi  lone-parent  family,  and  14%  were  not  Jiving  in  a  census  family,  that  is,  they  were 
classified  as  non-family  persons.  The  highest  percentage  of  women  classified  as  children  (45%) 
obviously  was  among  respondents  aged  18  to  24,  while  non-family  persons  were  predominantly 
found  (about  20%)  among  women  aged  1 S  lo  24  and  55  to  64.  Finally,  women  were  most  likely 
to  be  a  patent  in  a  two-parent  family  between  the  ages  of  35  and  44  (69%),  and  in  a  lone-parent 
family  between  the  ages  of  45  and  54  (11%). 

These  results  provide  a  rather  static  picture  of  the  family  history  of  individuals,  but  do 
correspond  fairly  closely  with  their  anticipated  movement  through  the  stages  of  life.  Between  the 
ages  of  IS  and  24,  one  enters  adulthood  and  embarks  on  one's  family  and  occupational  life; 
however,  while  some  respondents  had  a  spouse  or  child,  most  were  living  with  their  parents  or 
outside  a  parental  or  marital  relationship.  It  is  really  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  that  one 
embarks  on  the  phase  of  forming  and  building  a  family.  While  a  fair  proportion  of  female  heads 
of  a  lone-parent  family  showed  that  dissolved  relationships  coniribute  to  considerable  family 
mobility  among  this  age  group,  even  larger  numbers  of  couples  with  children  attest  to  the 
importance  of  this  phase  in  a  woman's  life.  After  age  45,  the  number  and  size  of  families  decrease 
considerably  as  the  proportion  of  couples  without  children  and  the  proportion  of  non-family 
persons  increases.  This,  of  course,  is  the  time  when  children  begin  to  leave  the  parental  home  and 
the  effect  of  increased  male  mortality  begins  to  be  felt 

lb  what  extent  does  this  cross-sectional  profile  reflect  female  family  paths?  Or,  conversely,  to 
what  extent  does  it  camouflage  the  multiple,  and  sometimes  contrasting,  paths  taJten  by  the 
various  groups  of  women?  The  following  analysis  attempts  to  answer  these  questions. 
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3.2.1  Til  history  arcfciliTtfelta 

fn  die  past,  classifying  single  adults  living  wiih  their  parent  as  "children11  did  not  pose  a  problem 
since,  typically,  these  individuals  had  never  left  the  parental  home  lo  live  on  their  own.  Unlike 
their  "ever-married"  siblings,  these  "children"  had  neither  been  involved  in  a  union  nor  had  they 
had  children.  The  transition  to  adulthood  is  not  as  simple  today  as  it  was  when  the  departure  from 
home  and  marriage  overlapped.  Instead,  it  consists  of  a  sequence  of  episodes  that  vary  in  number 
and  are  more  or  less  irrterrelaied  (Upierre-Adamcyk  el  al.  1995).  The  fiist  departure  from  home 
i$  not  always  final,  and  the  formation  of  a  first  union,  often  not  legalized,  does  not  necessarily 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  later  return  to  the  family  of  origin.  The  GSS  data  allow  us  toestimale 
the  extent  of  these  changes  in  the  lives  of  young  people.  By  looking  at  the  proportion  of 
"children"  who  temporarily  left  home,  were  involved  in  a  couple,  or  had  had  children,  we  can 
better  assess  the  degree  lo  which  the  census  classification  is  problematic. 

Table  3.2  presents  several  indicators  of  ihe  family  history  of  female  respondents  aged  18  to  64 
who  had  "child"  status  at  the  lime  of  the  survey.  (Remember  that  this  category  includes  all  never- 
married  women,  regardless  of  age,  living  with  one  or  both  paienls.)  According  to  the  data,  16% 
of  female  respondents  living  with  their  parents  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  previously  left  home 
to  live  on  their  own.  The  percentage  of  "children"  who  had  done  so  predictably  increases  with 
age:  while  1 1%  of  respondents  had  left  home  once,  this  was  true  of  just  over  25%  of  women  aged 
25  to  34,  and  nearly  40%  of  those  aged  35  and  older.  It  was  the  youngest  women  who  most  often 
cited  school  attendance  (45%)  as  the  main  reason  for  their  most  recent  departure  from  home, 
while  the  oldest  respondents  usually  cited  a  job  (50%).  A  fair  number  of  female  respondents  aged 
25  to  34  (about  25%)  said  they  had  left  home  because  of  a  job,  to  attend  school,  "to  be 
independent/move  into  own  place,"  or  for  some  other  reason,  including  to  form  a  union 
(1990  GSS), 

Tmle  3.2 

IUDlCWMtt  OF  IHE  RtSttCHTUU.,  COKJUCM.  MO  PMfjfm  HftTOflr  OF  WOMEN  Atfft  18  TO  M 

Having  "Child"  Statue,  iy  Aa  Grow  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 

Age  group 


Indicators  of  residential,  conjugal 

and  parental  history  18-24  25-34  35-64        Allagit 

IN  ill  women  iuIii  "child*  statin1 
Percent  who  had  letl  the  parental  home 
Percent  who  had  experienced  a  common-taw  onion 
Percent  who  wer  b  single  mothers  (I.e.,  Nring  with  a  child) 

01  lie  worm*  Ikkti  will  no  children  or 
tpouai  bit  Hill  on  or  bulk  oHMr  piuili 

Percent  wno  had  never  been  In  a  union 

Percent  wlw  had  lived  common  law  but  never  been  married 

Percent  w\k  had  been  married 

1 .  Since  the  subcategories  arc  not  mutually  exclusive,  the  total  may  nol  equal  1 00%. 
Source:   1 990  GSS,  Cycle  5,  PiiNic  Use  Mlcrodata  File. 
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Five  percent  of  women  who  were  classified  as  children  living  in  a  census  family  were 
themselves  parents  (see  Table  3.2).  These  women  were  young,  single  (never-married)  mothers 
living  in  a  three-generation  household.  In  these  situations,  the  census  gave  precedence  to  the 
"child"  Status  of  these  women,  which  meant  they  were  not  identified  as  lone  mothers. 
Furthermore,  the  census  camouflages  the  parent-child  relationship  between  these  mothers  and 
their  children,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  non-family  persons,  that  is,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
family  unit  made  up  of  the  children's  mother  and  her  parents  {Norris  and  Knighton  1995).* 
According  to  the  1990  GSS  data,  5%  of  respondents  aged  18  to  24  Jiving  with  their  parents  were 
lone  mothers,  and  this  was  also  true  of  8%  of  the  smaller  group  of  "children"  aged  25  to  34  living 
with  their  parents.  It  is  worth  noting  that  slightly  over  one-quarter  (28%)  of  single  lone  mothers 
aged  13  to  34  who  were  living  with  their  parents  had,  in  fact,  had  their  child  within  a  common- 
law  union  that  subsequently  ended  in  separation  or  with  the  death  of  their  spouse.  Since  the  births 
of  their  children  occurred  within  a  union,  they  cannot  be  considered  births  "outside  of  marriage" 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  proportion  of  women  who  were  living  with  (heir  parents  and  had  been  in  a  common-law 
union  is  notable  (see  Table  3.2).  According  to  the  GSS  data,  1  in  1 2  "children11  had  previously 
lived  with  a  common-law  partner.  Thi$  phenomenon  affected  7%  of  women  aged  18  to  24  and 
\4%  of  those  aged  35  and  older.  If  we  apply  the  principle  that  a  person  who  has  belonged  to  a 
couple  is  no  longer  considered  a  child,  the  census  strategy  of  assigning  "child"  slams  to  all  never- 
married  children  has  the  effect,  as  Norris  and  Knighton  (1995)  point  out,  of  overestimating  their 
number  in  census  families,  given  the  significant  increase  in  common-law  unions  observed  over 
the  last  20  years, 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  children  who  become  separated  after  a  common-law 
union,  of  any  duration,  and  return  home  to  live  with  their  parents,  regain  "child"  status,  while 
those  who  return  after  the  break-up  of  a  legal  marriage  become  "non-family  persons."  Insofar  as 
common-law  unions  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  marriage,  as  seen  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  this  monograph,  the  use  of  legal  matrimony  alone  in  determining  "chiW"  status  may  no  longer 
he  appropriate.  Using  ihe  data  at  the  bottom  of  Table  2.2,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  relative 
number  of  young  women  who  returned  to  live  with  their  family  of  origin  after  the  dissolution  of 
a  common-law  union  or  a  marriage.  These  data  are  for  all  female  respondents  who  had  no  spouse 
or  children  and  who  were  living  with  their  parents,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  been 
previously  married. 

These  data  show  that  10%  of  respondents  living  without  a  spouse  or  children  in  their  family 
of  origin  had  been  previously  involved  in  a  union.  This  proportion  is  decidedly  higher  among 
those  aged  35  and  older  (39%)  lhan  among  those  aged  18  to  34  (6%  to  7%).  However,  nearly  all 
women  aged  18  to  34  who  had  belonged  to  a  couple  had  done  so  informally,  while  this  is  true  of 
just  one-third  of  those  aged  35  and  older.  Several  factors,  including  the  deferral  of  marriage  and 
the  increase  in  and  fragility  of  common-law  unions  in  recent  generations  (Desrosiers  and  Le 
Bourdais  1993),  explain  this  difference  in  distribution  by  age  group.  Furthermore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  common-law  wives  are  more  likely  than  their  married  counterparts  to  return  home 
to  live  with  their  parents  after  the  break-up  of  their  relationship,  As  common-law  union  covers  a 
wide  range  of  practices,  which  the  terms  "juvenile  cohabitation"  and  "trial  marriage"  also  attempt 
to  convey,  the  importance  (duration)  of  this  type  of  union  in  the  lives  of  individuals  should  be 
better  defined.  Given  better  terms  and  clearer  definitions  for  common-law  unions,  we  would  be 
able  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  giving  "child"  status  to  an  ex-common-law  wire  who  returns 
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home  to  live  wilh  her  parents  is  problematic  Here,  keep  in  mind  that  behavioural  charges  in 
conjugal  lift  may  result  in  a  relative  oYerestimaiion  of  the  number  of  children  living  in  a  census 
family  in  recent  generations.  Obviously,  the  spread  of  more  informal  conjugal  living 
arrangements  invites  reflection  about  ihe  very  definition  of  the  concept  of  "child"  in  the  census 
and,  more  generally,  the  concept  of  family. 

3.2.2  TItt  hi  story  of  womoi  baJongini  It  a  coupte 

This  section  highlights  ihe  marital  paths  folio  wed  by  the  different  generations  of  women  living 
with  a  spouse  (husband  or  common-law  partner)  at  the  lime  of  ihe  survey,  The  focus  of  the 
analysis  then  shifts  to  examine  the  parental  life  courses  these  women  have  folio  wed. 

3.2.2.1  Marital  history 

Several  studies  (Burch  and  Madan  1966;  Dumas  and  PeVon  1992;  Le  fiourdais  and  Desrosiers 
1988;  Le  Bourdais  and  Marcil-Gratton  1 996)  describe  the  increase  in  common- law  unions  in 
Canada  since  the  early  1970s  and  show  that  this  phenomenon  now  affects  not  only  young  people 
al  the  start  of  conjugal  life,  but  also  a  growing  number  of  people  entering  a  new  union  alter  the 
failure  of  their  first  marriage.  These  studies  also  underscore  the  decline  in  ihe  rale  of  legal 
marriage  and  the  increase  in  Ihe  number  of  unions  that  young  people  of  recent  generations  are 
likely  to  experience.  Table  3.3  clearly  illustrates  these  developments  across  the  generations. 

Tabu  3.3 

hnCATORS  «  THE  CONJUGAL  HISTORY  Of  WqMEH  AGED  18  10  64  BELOHtiHK  TD  A  CoUPU , 

ir  Att  at  the  Time  w  the  Survey,  1990 


Aneoraop 

Indicators  of  conjugal  history 

1B-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

All  IO«* 

Pftrttnl  of  married  women 

P*r«n(  of  women  living  common  law 

SI 
49 

20 

91 
9 

9$ 
5 

97 
3 

16 

14 

Qftlw  married  women 

Perctnl  in  first  marriage 
wilh  no  previous  union1 
who  married  tneireommorHaw  partner 
who  hsd  ived  common  law  Willi  another  partner 

100 
56 
43 

3 

94 
68 

33 
7 

90 

87 

12 

3 

91 

97 
2 

1 

89 

9$ 
1 

0 

n 

14 

11 

3 

Percent  remarried 
who  iiad  never  lived  common  law1 

who  married  their  common-law  partner 

0 

6 
24 
65 

10 
24 
71 

9 
36 
64 

11 
76 
21 

3 
31 
37 

Of  the  women  Nvmg  common  law 
Percent  in  first  common-law  union 

never-married 

ever-married 

33 
100 

0 

67 
73 
22 

71 
27 
73 

73 

& 

91 

90' 
100> 

73 
67 
83 

Percent  In  second  or  suhsequcnl  common-law  union 

never-marrieds 
ever-marrieu 

17 

33 
53 

42 

29 
48 
52 

27 

w 

V 
54 
42 

--  Pertertacje  omued  {based  on  lew*  man  10  cases  in  the  ample).  Expanded  data  reduced  to  ftesiwof  lltf  inita  sample, 
-    HA  or  zero. 

1.  Tiie  subcategories  are  not  mutuarty  exclusive;  mertJoto  me  total  may  not  ecuanoott. 

2.  Percentage  calculated  from  fewer  than  25  cases  in  me  sample,  Expanded  dala  nthnett  to  the  slie  of  the  initial  sample. 
Source:  1990  GSS,  cycle  5.  PuNic  Use  Mcrodsta  Fie. 
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The  top  section  of  Table  3,3  shows  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  common-law  unions 
observed  at  the  time  of  the  suivey,  from  older  to  more  recent  generations,  Based  on  the 
respondents'  prior  history,  the  asxi  section  of  the  table  shows  that  about  I  in  every  12  married 
women  were  in  their  second  marriage  at  the  lime  they  were  surveyed  by  the  GSS,  Ttie  percentage 
hovers  at  around  10%  for  women  aged  35  and  older,  and  clearly  drops  for  younger  ages.  This  is 
obviously  related  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  women  were  older  on  first  marrying  and,  above  all, 
were  not  as  far  along  their  marital  life  course. 

Nearly  all  women  aged  45  to  64  who  were  in  their  first  marriage  had  not  previously  been  in 
any  other  form  of  union,  which  is  not  surprising  since  many  of  them  married  before  common-law 
unions  became  widespread-  This  situation  changes  as  we  approach  more  recent  generations:  13% 
of  women  aged  35  to  44  and  44%  of  those  aged  1 3  to  24  had  cohabited  before.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  these  women  had  married  their  common-law  partner  (92,3%  of  those  aged  35 
to  44  and  97,7%  of  those  1 8  to  24).'  Appreciably  fewer  women  had  lived  with  a  partner  other 
than  their  husband.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  two-thirds  of  women  had  lived  with  their 
husband  before  legalizing  the  union.  Only  those  aged  55  to  64  deviated  from  this  model,  with 
one-fifth  of  them  reporting  a  prior  common-law  relationship- 
Trie  bottom  section  of  Table  3,3  provides  information  about  the  marital  history  of  women 
cohabiting  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Overall,  just  over  one-quarter  of  common-law  wives  were  in 
a  second  common-law  union,  while  the  percentage  increases  from  10%  of  those  aged  55  to  64  to 
one-third  of  those  aged  25  to  34.  At  younger  ages,  the  marital  paths  of  the  women  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  allow  accurate  measurement  of  this  phenomenon.  Also,  the  proportion  of 
ever-married  women  increases  with  the  respondents'  age,  regardless  of  the  rank  (first,  second, 
etc.)  of  the  union  in  question.  Thus,  just  under  one-quarter  (22%)  of  women  aged  25  to  34  living 
common  law  for  the  first  lime  had  previously  been  married.  This  percentage  climbs  to  73% 
among  those  aged  35  to  44,  and  to  more  than  90%  For  women  aged  45  and  older.  Common-law 
unions  therefore  occur  later  in  life  among  older  generations,  generally  following  a  marriage, 
while  for  younger  generations  it  is  more  likely  to  be  their  firsi  experience  of  conjugal  life. 

These  data  clearly  illustrate  the  growing  conjugal  mobility  of  Canadian  women  today.  The 
data  otherwise  tabulated  show  that  85%  of  female  respondents  aged  55  to  64  belonging  to  a 
couple  had  experienced  only  one  union  of  a  given  type — in  all  cases,  a  direct  marriage  (a 
marriage  not  preceded  by  cohabitation).  This  percentage  drops  to  61  %  among  those  aged  25  to  34 
who  had  only  just  begun  their  marital  life. 

3.2.2.2  Tht  pat ettal  history  ill  women  bulging  ti  a  caupk  wilh  children 

The  main  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  shed  light  on  the  little-known  phenomenon  of  blended 
families.  Though  not  identifiable  from  census  data,  this  form  of  family  organization  is  gaining 
ground  in  a  context  of  increased  conjugal  motility 

Blended  families  that  existed  at  me  lime  of  (he  survey  are  not  directly  identifiable  in  the  GSS. 
This  survey  gathered  information  on  natural,  step-  or  adopted  children,  but  their  status  was 
established  only  in  relation  to  the  respondents.  Consequently,  it  is  possible  to  identify  women 
living  with  me  children  of  their  spouse,  but  not  those  living  with  a  spouse  who  is  not  the  father  of 
their  children.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  use  the  CSS  to  directly  assess  the  magnitude  of 
blended  families  (Norris  and  Knighton  1995).  To  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  respondents' 
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past  history  for  information  about  the  origin  of  the  children  living  in  the  household  (for  more 
information,  see  Appendix  3. 1 ;  also  see  Desrosiers  el  al,  1994). 

Table  3.4  illustrates  the  approach  used  to  identify  the  various  family  types  among  couples 
with  children.  An  "intact  two-parent  family"  is  a  family  unit  that  includes  only  those  children* 
who  are  living  with  both  of  their  natural  or  adoptive  parents,  whether  their  parents  are  married  or 
common-law  partners.  A  blended  family"  refers  to  a  family  unit  that  includes  at  least  one  child 
who  is  living  with  his  or  her  natural  parent  and  a  stepparent,  again  regardless  of  whether  the 
couple  are  married  or  living  common  law.  A  blended  family  may  include  children  from  a  previous 
union  of  eiiher  or  both  spouses,  and  may  also  include  children  bom  to  ihe  new  couple.  However, 
when  the  last  child  not  born  to  the  couple  leaves  the  parental  home,  the  blended  family,  strictly 
from  the  standpoint  of  living  arrangements,  becomes  an  "intact  family."  This  family  organization 
has  been  classified  as  a  "re-created  family"  to  distinguish  it  from  both  the  original  intact  family 
and  the  blended  family  categories. 

Tmle  3.4 

OrsmtiuTiDN  <*  Women  Belohgng  to  a  Couple  with  Cwldreh,  by  Type  «f  Family  jmo 

Ace  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 


Origin  at  chidren  presenl 

Age  group 

Typeof  tamHy1 

18-31 

35-44 

45-64 

Allaott 

Intact  lamile» 

All  al  the  current  CO  jplc 

S3 

«7 

% 

ft 

86 

Blended  famies.  no  children 
common  m  ins  couple 

All  ol  t  previous 
union 

9 

7 

5 

T 

Mended  famieSi  with  children 
common  lo  the  couple 

Soma  cftttenare  ol  Die  current 
couple  and  clheis  ol  a  previous  union 

7 

3 

1 

4 

He-crttlsd  lamiW 

AM  o(  the  cur  nam  couple 

1 

3 

5 

3 

Total 

100 

IN 

110 

111 

Distribution  by  age 

37 

39 

24 

1ID 

1.  The  type  of  family  Is  determined  according  to  the  origin  ol  the  children  present  in  Ihe  household  al  Ihe  time  ot 
tie  Survey. 

2.  These  n t  bfcnfled  Ismlies  which,  siricily  (ram  the  standpoint  of  living  arrangements,  become  "iitiacr  lemilie ?  once 
Ihe  last  child  not  ot  the  couple  has  Mt  home,  leaving  behind  a  counts  living  wllh  their  own  natural  chMren. 

Sauna:   1990G5S,  cycle  5,  Pubic  Use  ttcroflata  File. 

Al  the  lime  of  the  survey,  nearly  9  in  10  women  (86%)  who  belonged  to  a  couple  with 
children  had  formed  a  family  with  the  father  of  their  children,  whereas  3%  of  couples  belonged 
to  a  re-created  family  (see  Table  3.4).  Just  over  1 0%  of  couples  with  children  were  living  as  a 
blended  family  and  4%  of  these  couples  had  had  a  child  together.  The  percentage  of  blended 
families  increases  slightly  from  older  {6%  of  those  aged  45  to  64*)  to  younger  ( 16%  of  those 
aged  18  to  34)  generations,  a  result  obviously  linked  to  the  growing  instability  of  conjugal  life. 
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Note,  however,  that  there  are  proportionally  more  re-created  families  among  older  women;  this  is 
no  doubt  because  these  older  women  had  older  children  who  wen  born  outside  the  existing  union 
and  had  left  the  home. 

Table  3,5  provides  a  closer  loot  at  the  composition  of  blended  families  surveyed  hy  the  GSS. 
Of  families  without  children  bom  to  the  couple,  most  (89,2%)  include  children  of  a  single  sibling 
relationship:  in  49%  of  cases,  the  siblings  were  the  wife's  children;  in  9%  of  cases,  the  siblings 
were  the  children  of  her  spouse.  Only  7%  of  families  included  stepbrothers  and  stepsister* — 
children  of  both  spouses,  born  of  previous  unions.  Of  the  blended  families  with  children  common 
to  the  couple,  almost  all  included  children  of  just  one  spouse,  usually  the  woman's,  thereby 
creating  half-brother  and  half-sister  sibling  relationships.  Barely  1%  of  blended  families 
combined  children  of  three  different  sibling  relationships,  that  is,  children  of  the  wife,  children  of 
the  husband,  and  children  common  to  both  spouses, 

Taile  3.5 

DBTflifciriDH  of  Women  LnjiNO  m  n  Blended  Fawut,  iv  Familt  CuMpositioii,  Hum  of  jw  Episode 
mo  Att  wtne  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 
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41 
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7 

t 
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9 

7 
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31 
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37 
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31 
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0 

3 

d  both  spouses 
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2 
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1 
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% 

Rank  ti  the  iptaiie 
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85 

Ti 

96 

14 

2nd  episode 

15 

23 

5 

16 
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IIP 
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110 

% 

Dislribntlofl  by  age 

51 

3& 

13 

11* 

Sums:  1990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public-  Use  Microdala  File. 

In  all,  nearly  9  in  10  women1"  brought  their  own  children  into  the  blended  family,  and  only 
9%  were  raising  only  ihe  children  of  their  spouse.  This  situation  obviously  attests  to  ihe  fact  that 
women  are  more  likely  to  assume  custody  of  their  children  after  the  break-up  of  a  marriage 
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Final  Jy,  the  Jast  section  of  Table  3-5  shows  (hat  the  vasi  majority  (84%)  of  women  who 
belonged  to  a  blended  family  were  experiencing  this  situation  for  the  first  time.  But  this 
percentage  varies  depending  on  the  women's  age  group.  For  example,  of  women  aged  35  to  44 
(the  age  group  most  affected  by  the  changes  in  conjugal  life),  nearly  one-quarter  (23%)  had 
experienced  this  type  of  family  organization  at  least  once  before.  Only  15%  of  women  under  age 
35  had  been  in  a  blended  family  at  least  once  before,  but  this  percentage  is  likely  to  increase  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  type  of  union  chosen  by  women  living  in  a  iwo-parem  family  varies  greatly  depending  on 
the  type  of  family  unit.  Thus,  97%  of  women  belonging  to  an  intact  two-parent  family  were 
married  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Of  this  percentage,  31%  had  entered  directly  into  marriage  with 
the  father  of  their  children,  while  \6%  had  lived  wiih  their  spouse  before  marriage  (see  Table  3.6). 
In  contrast,  over  one-third  of  women  belonging  to  either  a  blended  or  re-created  family  were 
Jiving  common  law,  and  nearly  another  third  had  married  their  spouse  after  living  with  him 
common  law.  The  younger  ihe  age  group,  the  more  popular  common-iaw  union  becomes;  this  is 
as  true  of  intact  families  as  it  is  of  blended  or  re-created  families. 

Taile3.G 

Type  and  Rank  of  ihe  Union  and  Number  of  Children  Present  amow  Couple  with  Children, 

by  Type  of  Family  mo  Woman's  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 
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Type  and  Bum  of  jw  Uhom  ma  Humur  of  Chrjmen  Present  among  Couples  wth  Children, 

ry  Type  of  Family  ju»  Woman's  Age  at  toe  Twe  of  the  Survey,  1990 
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TypfrOflOTiy1 IfHM 35-44 45-64  Allaiai 
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1 .  For  analytic*  purposes  "re-created"  tomlies  haw  been  grouped  wlih  blended  taml&es,  wW  wtikh  mey  snar*  a  similar 
history  in  mis  table. 

2.  This  refers  lo  the  type  ol  me  cunrent  union.  Ths  catoooiy  "marriage  preceded  by  a  common-law  union'  refers  lo 
women  who  married  melromrmn-raw  partner. 

3.  flnan  Ihe  marriage  was  in  a  common-law  partner,  it  we?  considered  a  sinale  union  whose  lorm  had  changed 
over  lima. 

4 .  includes  natural,  step-  and  adopted  children, 
Swire*   1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  PuNie  Use  Uierodala  File, 

Most  women  (94%)  living  in  an  intact  family  had  not  previously  lived  with  a  partner  oiher 
lhan  the  father  of  their  children-"  In  contrast,  nearly  two-thirds  of  women  in  a  blended  or  re- 
created family  had  experienced  two  or  more  unions.  The  relatively  high  percentage  (37%)  of 
women  in  a  blended  or  re-created  family  who  had  been  involved  in  just  one  union  may  seem 
surprising,  given  ihe  high  proportion  of  women  living  with  Ibeir  own  children.  These  are  mostly 
women  who  had  had  a  child  outside  of  a  union  before  forming  a  couple  with  a  man  assumed  not 
to  be  the  child's  father.12  The  relative  overrepresentation  of  these  women  in  the  18  to  34  age  group 
is  doublless  owing  to  the  fact  that  relatively  few  women  had  an  opportunity,  before  age  35,  to 
become  pan  of  a  new  couple  after  the  dissolution  of  a  union  involving  children.  Among  those 
aged  45  to  64,  ihe  distribution  observed  could  be  due  to  the  small  numbers  involved.  However, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  proportion  of  first  unions  in  the  older  age  groups  consists 
of  women  who  were  once  young  single  mothers  and  who  had  married  soon  after  the  birth  of 
their  child. 

The  last  section  of  Table  3-6  compares  the  distribution  by  number  of  children  in  ihe  various 
types  of  family.  It  shows  relatively  little  variation  in  the  number  of  children  living  in  all  families 
considered:  just  under  one  in  four  families — two-parent  or  blended  and  re-created  families — had 
ihree  or  more  children,  and  about  4  in  10  families  had  two  children,  The  differences  are  greater 
between  ihe  generations.  Thus,  ihe  percentage  of  respondents  aged  35  to  44  living  with  just  one 
child  is  far  lower  among  intact  families  (1 8%)  lhan  among  blended  or  recreated  families  (32%), 
and  the  average  number  of  children  is  therefore  higher  (2.2  versus  2.0),  The  same  is  true  of  those 
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aged  45  10  64,  where  the  average  number  or  children  is  1  .$  for  intact  families  and  1,6  for  blended 
or  re -created  families.  While  blended  families  often  include  children  of  different  sibling 
relationships,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  any  larger  than  intact  families.  In  fact,  they  are  smaller 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  conjugal  instability  at  the  very  root  of  the  blended  family 
phenomenon,  which  has  the  effect  of  delaying,  even  preventing,  the  birth  of  planned  offspring, 
Also,  several  studies  (Zhao  et  al.  1993)  show  that  children  in  a  blended  family  tend  to  leave  the 
parental  home  al  younger  ages. 

3.2.2.3  Thi  parental  history  *t  wdmm*  btlongiitg  to  a  cMpla  wilhoul  cMMrai 

Women  belonging  to  a  couple  without  children  account  for  a  sizeable  proportion  (24%)  of  1990 
GSS  female  respondents  aged  I S  to  64  (see Table  3-1).  Their  age  distribution  largely  follows  a  J 
curve;  that  is,  the  percentage  is  relatively  high  among  young  women  who  had  not  yet  had 
children,  then  drops  in  the  middle  years,  and  then  rises  again,  peaking  among  older  women  who 
had  seen  their  children  leave  home. 

From  the  census  question  on  birth  orders,  il  is  possible  to  distinguish,  among  women  with  no 
children  at  home,  those  who  had  never  had  children  from  those  whose  children  had  left  home  or 
were  deceased  al  the  time  they  completed  the  census  form.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  identify 
women  who  had  previously  adopted  children  or  raised  the  children  of  a  spouse  within  a  blended 
family,  thereby  fulfilling  a  parental  role,  or  women  living  with  the  father  of  their  children  after  the 
children's  departure,  thus  constituting  an  "empty  nest"  in  the  strict  sense  used  in  the  life-cycle 
approach.  This  section  attempts  to  address  some  of  these  issues  and  shed  light  on  the  parental 
history  of  women  who,  al  a  certain  time  in  their  lives,  find  themselves  without  children 

Seventy-four  percent  (74%)  of  women  who  had  had  children  belonged  to  a  true  "empty  nest" 
at  the  lime  of  the  survey;  that  is,  they  were  still  living  wiih  the  naiural  father  of  all  iheir  children 
after  ihe  children  had  left  home  (see  Table  3.7).  This  was  true  of  more  than  8  in  10  respondents 
aged  55  to  64,  but  fewer  than  2  in  10  respondents  under  age  45. '3  Conversely,  nearly  half  of 
mothers  aged  1 8  to  44  had  never  raised  children  with  their  current  spouse;  34%  had  formed  a 
blended  family  with  their  current  spouse.  These  last  two  types  of  life  courses  were  clearly  less 
common  among  women  aged  55  to  64,  and  in  each  case  affected  fewer  than  10%  of  the 
respondents.  The  discrepancy  between  age  groups  is  obviously  related  to  the  increase  in  conjugal 
instability  in  recent  generations,  but  may  be  due  more  to  the  fact  thai  mothers  aged  IS  to  44 
whose  children  bad  already  left  home  constitute  a  special  group.  These  women  eiiher  had  their 
children  at  very  young  ages  or  lost  custody  of  iheir  children.  Finally,  we  want  to  point  out  that 
1 5%  of  female  respondents  aged  55  to  64  belonging  to  a  couple  wilhoul  children  and  25%  of 
those  aged  45  to  54  had  previously  experienced  lone  parenthood-  Moreover,  9%  of  me  older  age 
group  and  2 1  %  of  the  younger  group  had  formed  a  blended  family  wilh  eiiher  iheir  current 
spouse  at  ihe  time  of  the  survey  or  with  someone  else. 
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Tmu3.7 

kiDKATons  of  the  Parbtwi  HiSTOftv  of  Woheh  Belohqihb  to  a  Couple  mm  ho  Chujmeh, 

»¥  AflE  AT  THE  TlME  OF  THE  SUBVET,  1990 
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3 

1.  The  subcategories  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  Iherelore  (he  total  may  not  e«M  ICO*. 
SDmte:  1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  PuWIe  Use  Ulcrodala  File. 

The  second  section  of  Table  3.7  concerns  women  who  had  never  had  a  child  and  who 
belonged  to  a  couple  without  children,  The  data  show  that  the  fact  a  woman  has  never  had 
children  does  not  necessarily  mean  she  has  never  fulfilled  a  parental  role,  although  in  most  cases 
it  does.  For  example,  slightly  over  20%  of  wives  aged  55  to  64  wilh  no  children  belonged  to  an 
"empty  nest"  after  raising  children  ihey  had  adopted  with  iheir  current  spouse:  another  15%  were 
living  in  a  blended  family  with  ihe  father  of  children  to  whom  they  were  stepmother  Even  though 
ihe  percentages  are  modest  among  the  younger  generations,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will  increase  as  younger  women,  more  affected  by  ihe- changing  trends  in  conjugal  life,  raise  their 
spouse's  children  and  see  these  children  leave  home. 

3.2.3  The  history  nl  wortwn  who  htad  a  lOM-f  areiri  lafilly 

The  phenomenon  of  lone  parenthood,  which  has  surged  since  1971,  is  described  in  Chapter  2  and 
in  many  earlier  works  (among  the  most  recent,  Hudson  and  Gala  way  1993;  Lindsay  1992), 
Censuses  have  in  fact  long  provided  socio-demographic  data  on  lone-parent  families.  They  have 
revealed  a  trend  toward  the  declining  age  and  the  Increased  number  of  female  lone  parents  over 
the  last  20  years,  as  well  as  the  growing  impoverishment  of  women  and  children  in  lone-parent 
families  (Dandurand  and  Saint-Jean  1988;  Le  Bourdais  and  Rose  1986;  Lindsay  1992;  Oderkirk 
and  Lochhead  1992), 

While  census  data  provide  information  about  the  living  conditions  of  persons  in  lone-parent 
families,  they  cannot  be  used  either  to  examine  the  marital  and  parental  history  of  lone  mothers, 
or  determine  accurately  the  events  that  culminate  in  ihe  forming  of  a  lone-parent  family. 
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Nevertheless,  from  the  information  gathered  on  the  marital  status  of  lone  mothers,  whether  entry 
into  lone  parenthood  follows  the  husband's  death  or  the  voluntary  dissolution  {separation  or 
divorce)  of  a  marriage  can  be  determined.  However,  lone  mothers  who  have  had  a  child  within  a 
common-law  union  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  who  have  had  a  child  outside  of  any 
union.  Table  3-8  explores  this  issue  as  well  as  the  marital  history  of  lone  mothers. 

Table  3.6 

Indicators  of  the  Conjugal  no  Parental  History  or  Femme  Heads  of  Low-pahent 

Households,  by  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Suhvey,  1990' 
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i$i  episode 
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19 

2nd  episode 
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26 

24 

26 

3rd  or  subsequent  episode 

0 

9 

4 

5 

0 

J 

1.  Excluded  hom  Hi*  table  are  angle  (newr-marcled)  heads  of  lone-parenl  lamriies  living  with  (har  pawife.  In  taepuig 
wWi  die  census  approach,  lltey  have  been  dassHled  as  ""children"  ol  a  «ns«s  lanuy(se«  Section  3.2.1  and  Tabie  3.2), 

2.  The  subcategories  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  Iherefore  Hie  lolal  rnay  nol  equal  1 00%. 
Souflce:  1990  GSS,  orde  5,  Public  Use  Microdata  File. 

First,  recall  that  &%  of  female  GSS  respondents  aged  1 8  to  64  belonged  to  a  lone-parent 
family;  that  is.  they  were  living  wilh  no  spouse  and  with  one  or  more  children  {see Table  3,1)," 
Of  this  group,  over  ihree-quarters  began  iheir  episode  of  lone  parenthood  following  the  voluntary 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  (56%  of  cases)  or  common-law  union  (2 1  %  of  cases);  1 1%  became  lone 
parents  following  a  birth  outside  of  a  union,  and  12%  became  lone  parents  upon  ibe  death  of  their 
spouse  (see  Table  3.8). 

Obviously,  most  women  (two  in  ihree)  etiler  lone  parenthood  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64, 
following  the  death  of  their  husband.  At  ihese  ages,  male  mortality  begins  to  affect  women's 
family  life  course.  In  contrast,  widowhood  as  the  cause  of  tone  parenthood  louches  13%  of  those 
aged  45  to  54,  and  fewer  than  4%  of  ihose  aged  35  to  44.  However,  lone  parenthood  following  a 
birth  outside  of  a  union  predominated  (40%)  among  women  aged  1 3  to  24,  sbll  young  enough  to 
have  experienced  a  fertile  union  followed  by  a  separation.  Finally,  the  dissolulion  of  common-  law 
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unions  and  legal  marriages  were  the  source  of  more  than  80%  of  episodes  of  lone  parenthood 
among  women  aged  25  to  54  al  the  time  of  the  survey,  but  the  relative  distribution  of  these  iwo 
types  of  dissolution  by  generation  was  reversed  relative  to  the  type  of  union  considered. 
Moreover,  half  of  single  (never-married)  lone  mothers  experienced  lone  parenthood  after  the 
break-up  of  a  common-law  union  and  only  half  of  these  lone  mothers  had  had  a  child  outside  of 
a  union  (and  so  had  experienced  "childbearing  outside  of  marriage"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term) 
(1990  OSS).  On  the  whole,  the  variation  in  the  distribution  of  means  of  entry  into  lone 
parenthood  by  age  group  is  certainly  due  to  the  differing  circumstances  each  generation  of 
women  experiences,  and  to  the  fact  that  lengthy  episodes  of  lone  parenthood,  which  are  not 
unrelated  to  the  means  of  entry  (Le  Bourdais  et  al.  1995;  Moore  1 5*9),  may  very  well  be  over- 
represented  in  older  persons. 

A  study  of  the  marital  history  of  lone  mothers  shows,  moreover,  thai  barely  7%  of  female 
heads  of  lone-parent  families  (28%  of  those  aged  18  to  24)  had  never  lived  with  a  spouse,  whether 
it  was  a  husband  or  a  common-law  partner  (see  Table  3.8),  About  8  in  10  lone  mothers  had  been 
married,  and  nearly  4  in  10  had  lived  common  law,  regardless  of  whether  these  experiences  were 
the  cause  of  lone  parenthood.  As  was  true  of  women  belonging  to  a  couple,  the  proportion  of  lone 
mothers  who  had  been  married  increases  from  more  recent  to  older  generations,  reaching  100% 
among  those  aged  55  to  64.  Conversely,  the  percentage  of  women  who  had  cohabited  increases 
from  older  to  younger  generations,  to  58%  of  those  aged  18  to  24. 

Finally,  the  last  section  of  the  table  shows  that  about  3  in  10  lone  mothers  were  in  their  second 
or  subsequent  episode  of  lone  parenthood.  On  the  whole,  the  incidence  of  two  or  more  episodes 
of  lone  parenthood  increases  from  older  to  younger  generations:  among  lone  mothers  aged  25  to 
34,  nearly  4  in  10  had  experienced  lone  parenthood  at  least  once,  and  nearly  I  in  10  had 
experienced  it  three  or  more  limes. 

3,2,4  The  history  Ql  wK»m*n  wht  are  n»n-fam  Ity  percwii 

llNon- family  persons"  account  for  14%  of  female  respondents  aged  1 8  to  64  (see  Table  3.1). 
These  women  are  more  highly  represented  in  both  the  youngest  and  oldest  age  groups,  that  is, 
before  family  life  really  gets  underway  and  after  it  has  begun  to  unravel.  A  certain  percentage  will 
have  this  status  temporarily  in  iheii  middle  years,  as  they  make  the  transition  between  two  family 
episodes.  The  status  of  "non-family  person"  obviously  applies  to  people  with  a  wide  variety  of 
life  experiences  and  is  not  limited  to  people  with  no  family  life. 

Thus,  slightly  fewer  than  5  in  10  women  with  non-family  status  had  experienced  no  prior 
union,  39%  of  women  with  this  status  had  been  married,  and  19%  had  lived  with  a  common-law 
partner  (see  Table  3.9).  Among  women  aged  45  and  older,  about  one  in  six  stated  they  had  never 
cohabited  with  either  a  common- law  spouse  or  a  husband.  As  one  would  expect,  the  percentage 
of  women  who  had  cohabited  was  higher  for  women  who  were  younger  and  at  the  beginning  of 
their  conjugal  life.  Conversely,  while  just  2%  of  women  aged  18  to  24  said  they  had  been  married, 
the  figure  was  86%  for  those  aged  55  to  64  Finally,  the  proportion  of  women  who  had  lived  with 
a  common-law  spouse  before  entering  non-family  status  increase*  with  age.  peaking  al  43%  of 
those  aged  35  to  44  before  dropping  to  smaller  percentages-  The  smaller  percentage  of 
cohabitants  observed  among  those  under  age  35  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
women  had  not  yet  begun  their  conjugal  life  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  while  the  low  percentage 
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among  those  aged  45  and  older  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  common-law  unions  were  less 
popular  among  ihese  generations  of  women. 

Table  3.9 

InDHATTJHS  OF  THE  COHJUWl  AW  PMEHTAL  Hl&TWtY  OF  NOH-MHiy  FEMALES, 

w  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  199B1 


Agegnjup 

Indicators  o<  conjugal  and  parental  Wstory* 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

Allion 

Women  who  had  experienced  no  union 

Women  ever-married 

Women  who  had  ejuwrienced  a  common-lew  union 

62 

2 

16 

63 
15 
12 

36 
45 
43 

1* 
77 
ft 

14 
66 

7 

47 
3* 
19 

% 

Women  who  had  hid  chldien 

Women  who  had  raised  children1 

1 
2 

4 
4 

IS 

20 

64 
67 

74 
75 

it 

1 .  As  they  were  in  Die  census,  eat  -married  nsrjondems  who  were  not  living  wilh  a  spouse  qui  were  living  wllh  one  or 
ooin  paiemsat  ineiim?ol  ihe  survey  art  classified  a»  non-family  persons. 

2.  Tne  subcategories  are  nol  ettkjSwe;  me  total  may  ttereflor s nol  equal  100%. 

3.  Includes  nelural,  step-  end  adopted  children. 

Source:   1990  G5S>  cycle  5,  Puuic  Jse  Microdat)  File. 

Nearly  30%  of  female  respondents  aged  IS  to  64  with  non-family  stains  had  had  Of  raised  a 
child  at  some  point  in  their  life.  The  percentages  are  distinctly  higher  among  ihose  aged  45  and 
older  since  many  of  these  women's  children  had  already  left  home.  Until  this  age,  the  proportions 
are  marginal  given  the  very  strong  tendency  of  mothers  to  continue  to  live  wilh  their  children  after 
a  separation  or  divorce. 

3.3     DYNAMICS  OF  THE  FORMATION  AND  DISSOLUTION  OF  DIFFERENT  FORMS 
OF  FAMILY  ORGANIZATION 

The  previous  section  looks  al  different  indicators  of  the  marital  and  parental  history  of  women 
according  to  their  family  status  at  ihe  time  of  the  1990  GSS.  The  profile  drawn  from  the  current 
data  sheds  light  on  the  diverse  pains  women  follow  in  iheir  life  courses.  However,  this  approach, 
based  on  persons  at  various  stages  of  their  life  cycle,  does  not  allow  for  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
extent  of  the  changes  I  hat  have  occurred  in  the  lives  of  various  generations  of  women.  For 
example,  the  life-cycle  approach  does  nol  allow  us  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  women  who  will 
experience  a  given  family  status  in  iheir  lifetime.  To  do  this,  we  must  change  perspective,  placing 
ourselves  at  the  start  of  women's  life  courses  and  following  ihem  as  they  progress. 

This  seel  ion  adopts  this  new  perspective  and  looks  longitudinally  at  the  dynamics  of  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  first  episodes  of  an  inlaci  two-parent  family,  a  lone-parent  family 
and  a  blended  family,  for  various  generations  of  women.19  Using  the  attrition  tables  method,  this 
analysis  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  frequency  and  liming  patterns  of  me  formation  of  a  given 
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family  type  differ  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  estimates  the  proportion  of  women  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  phenomenon  should  the  behaviours  observed  at  the  lime  of  the  survey 
continue  in  the  coming  years. 

This  analysis  examines  only  family  episodes  involving  children,  regardless  of  their  age. 
Unlike  the  census,  which  considers  couples  without  children  to  be  a  "census  family,"  only 
households  including  a  female  respondent  (with  or  without  a  spouse)  living  with  one  or  more 
children  are  considered.  Therefore,  in  this  study,  the  presence  or  absence  of  children  determines 
whether  a  "family"  exists.  Because  of  insufficient  data,  all  children  present,  regardless  of  their 
marital  status,  are  included  in  the  analysis.  We  should  also  note  that  this  study  covers  the  family 
paths  of  ait  female  respondents,  regardless  of  their  living,  arrangements  in  a  census  family  at  ihe 
time  of  the  survey-  Finally,  only  data  concerning  first  episodes  (which  account  for  most  family 
episodes)  of  each  family  type  are  used. 

far  each  type  of  family  studied,  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  of  first  episodes  is  studied  first 
for  all  women  by  means  of  entry  into  the  family  episode  considered.  Then  the  entry  shifts  by 
generation,  all  means  of  entry  combined,  are  examined  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  behaviours 
have  changed  over  lime.  The  same  approach  is  then  used  to  analyse  exits  from  family  episodes. 
The  means  of  forming  and  dissolving  family  episodes  are  examined  by  generation  to  identify  the 
variations  that  have  occurred  in  recent  decades. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  the  establishment  of  multiple  attrition  tables."  This  relatively 
straightforward  method  is  used  to  determine  the  frequency  and  timing  patterns  of  the  transitions 
under  study.  The  basic  principle  consists  in  calculating,  for  each  interval  considered,  the 
probability  that  the  respondents  will  experience  a  given  family  transition  {for  example,  the 
probability  of  living  in  an  intact  two-parent  family).  This  probability  is  determined  by  comparing 
the  number  of  women  making  the  transition  during  the  interval  considered  with  the  number  of 
women  at  risk  of  having  the  experience.  In  the  case  of  entries  into  a  family  episode,  all  women 
who  have  not  yet  made  the  transition  and  are  si  ill  under  study  are  at  risk."  The  probabilities 
of  entering  into  an  episode  are  calculated  and  cumulated  by  "single  year  of  age,"  starting  at  age 
15-  for  exits  from  episodes,  the  probabilities  are  calculated  by  "duration"  from  ihe  time  of  entry 
into  the  family  episode;  only  women  living  in  ihe  family  status  concerned  are  al  risk  of  exiling 
from  it.  The  various  means  of  exiting  a  given  family  status  (for  example,  the  break-up  of  a 
relationship  or  the  children's  departure)  are  treated  as  concurrent  risks,  and  the  table  provides  the 
"net*"  probability  of  each  one  occurring. 

The  advantage  of  the  attrition  tables  principle  is  that  all  information  gathered  can  be  used  and 
benefited  from,  including  incomplete  family  histories,  that  is,  histories  that  are  currently 
unfolding.  The  number  of  respondents  at  risk  of  making  a  transition  thus  excludes  those  cases  for 
which  there  is  incomplete  information.  The  assumption  is  that  cases  excluded  from  the  analysis 
would  adopt  the  same  behaviour  as  those  that  are  included.  This  has  some  effect  on  the 
interpretation  of  exits  from  episodes,  particularly  in  the  case  of  younger  generations,  where  a 
particular  subgroup  of  women  who  began  their  family  path  very  early  may  well  be  over- 
represented,  and  their  behaviours  are  probably  not  representative  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  We  will 
revisit  this  issue  in  3.3. 1 .2. 

Based  on  some  of  our  earlier  studies,  the  analysis  includes  all  female  respondents  who  were 
aged  18  to  65  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  for  whom  there  is  sufficient  information  to  reconstitute 
this  marital  and  parental  history  (see  Desrosiers  et  al.  1994). 
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3.3.1  Intact  1  wg*p  wnl  tani  lies 

After  reaching  Ms  peak  with  the  lire-cycle  approach  in  the  1970s,  ihe  study  of  Lhe  dynamics  of 
intact  two- parent  families,  also  known  as  "nuclear  families"  or  "simple  two-parent  families" 
(Le  Gall  1992).  was  gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of  analysing  newly  emerging  family  forms, 
such  as  lone-parent  families  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  a  union.  However,  ihe  study  of  intact 
two-parent  families  is  relevant  here  since  the  changes  noted  in  fertility  and  conjugal  life  affected 
the  formation  and  dissolution  processes  of  these  families  across  generations. 

In  this  analysis,  an  episode  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  refers  to  any  period  during  which  a 
woman  lives  only  with  a  spouse  and  the  children  {natural  or  adopted)  of  their  relationship.18 
The  woman's  age  at  the  binh  or  adoption  of  the  couple's  first  child  (ralher  lhan  her  age  on  the 
formation  of  the  union)  marks  ihe  start  of  ihe  family  episode.1* There  are  three  distinct  means 
of  entry  into  the  spouses'  conjugal  relationship  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  child:  direct 
marriage,  marriage  after  a  phase  of  cohabitaiion,  and  common-law  union.  The  episode  may, 
moreover,  end  in  one  of  ihree  distinct  ways:  the  departure  from  the  home  (or  the  death)  of  the  last 
child,  separation  or  divorce,  or  the  death  of  the  husband. 

3.3,1.1  Funftatirjn  of  inlact  two-ta  wnl  families 

Figure  3, 1  a  presents,  by  age,  ihe  cumulative  probabilities  for  women  who  have  experienced  an 
intact  two- parent  family  episode.  The  figure  shows  that,  if  the  behaviours  of  the  various 
generations  of  women  surveyed  in  1990  continue,  nearly  8  in  ID  Canadian  women  will,  at  some 
time  in  their  life,  experience  an  episode  in  an  intact  two-parent  family.  Two-ihirds  of  women  will 
enter  this  form  of  Family  life  through  direct  marriage,  $%  after  marrying  their  common-law 
husband,  and  5%  on  giving  birth  to  a  child  wilhin  a  common-law  union. 

Regardless  of  me  means  of  enlry,  women  are  typically  involved  in  an  intact  two-parent  family 
before  age  40,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 1  A*by  ihe  levelling  off  of  ihe  curves  at  this  age.  This  of  course 
reflect  the  fact  that  most  women  begin  their  parental  life  before  reaching  their  forties;  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  women  have  their  firsi  child  after  this  age.  Most  women  enter  an  intact 
two-parent  family  in  their  twenties,  that  is,  around  the  average  age  when  women  have  their  first 
child  (see  Figure  3.1a).  The  analysis  shows  that  a  significanl  proportion  of  women  had  ihis 
experience  early  in  .life:  at  age  20,  nearly  1  in  10  respondents  had  already  experienced  ihis  form 
of  family  life.  Almost  all  of  these  young  moibers  married  their  spouse  without  first  living  wiih 
him;  as  discussed  below,  most  of  these  women  were  in  the  older  generations.  Finally,  women  who 
lived  wiih  their  spouse  before  marrying  them  formed  their  families  a  little  later.  The  average  age 
was  28. J,  compared  with  26.8  for  direct  marriages  and  25,6  for  families  formed  within  a 
common-law  union  (1990  GSS). 

A  study  of  ihe  curves  by  generation,  all  conjugal  statuses  combined,  reveals  some  changes 
over  time  in  the  formation  of  intact  two-parent  families  (see  Figure  3.1b).  The  delayed  entry  of 
women  inio  ihis  type  of  family  is  quite  evident.  For  example,  over  half  of  women  aged  45  and 
older  at  ihe  lime  of  the  survey  had  already  experienced  an  intact  two-parent  family  episode  by  age 
25,  while  just  over  40%  of  those  aged  35  to  44  and  only  about  3  in  10  of  those  aged  25  to  34  had 
had  a  similar  experience  by  mis  age.  By  age  35,  only  two-ihiids  of  those  aged  35  to 44  at  ihe  lime 
of  the  survey  had  experienced  this  form  of  family  life,  compared  with  three-quarters  of  women 
aged  45  and  older— a  considerable  difference. 
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No!  only  are  younger  generations  delaying  having  their  finsl  child,  but  they  are  also  doing  so 
in  quite  a  different  context  ihan  in  the  past.  A  study  of  the  table  of  entry  inio  an  intact  two-parent 
family  broken  down  by  cause  and  by  generation  (see  Appendix  12.  Table  1 )  shows  a  marked 
increase  in  common -I  aw  unions  and  decrease  ill  marriage  as  the  way  in  which  younger 
generations  form  families.  Fur  example,  fewer  than  3%  of  respondents  aged  35  to  44  at  the  lime 
of  the  survey  had  established  a  family  within  a  "paperless  marriage";  by  age  30.  the  proportion 
nearly  tripled  {&%)  among  those  aged  25  to  34,  In  older  generations,  this  situation  is  extremely 
rare:  fewer  ihan  I  %  of  female  respondents  aged  45  and  older  had  experienced  this  situation.  The 
rise  in  cohabitation  as  a  prelude  to  marriage,  or  as  the  context  for  starting  a  family,  therefore  does 
not  entirely  offset  the  marked  decline  in  marriage  seen  in  younger  generations  (see  Appendix  3.2, 
Table  I  J.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  difference  observed  between  generations  will  narrow 
slightly  in  the  years  to  come,  as  younger  women  age  and  advance  further  in  their  childbearing 
years. 

Figure  3.1a 

Cumulative  Probabilities  fuh  Women  of  Living  in  am  "Intact"  Two-pmient  Family, 

by  Conjugal  Status  oh  Entry12 


Direct  marriage 


Common-law  un  ion  or  marriage3  Com  mon-law' 


60         65 


Age 


J 


1 .  Refers  to  the  conjugal  status  on  arrival  i  birth  or  afloplionj  of  the  first  tfiild. 

2.  Emcl  ides  eight  cases  lor  which  Uie  type  ol  union  is  not  known. 

3.  Female  respondents  who  mania)  their  common-law  spouse  before  Ihe  arrivaE  (birth  or  adoption)  of  the  first  ctiild. 

4.  Includes  some  respondents  who  would  uHimatety  marry  ihei  r  common-  law  spouse. 
Source:  1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  J«  Microdata  File. 
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Figuhe  3.1a 

Cumulative  Probabilities  for  Women  of  Living  in  ah  ll  Intact'1  Two-parent  Family, 

by  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Sohvet 
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Sourw  1990  GS5.  cycle  5,  Public  Use  Microtia  File. 

3.3.1.2  D issolulion  of  inlacl  two-parent  families 

Figure  3.2  a  shows  ihe  cumulative  probabi  lilies  of  exiling  an  intacl  (wo-parent  family  for  I  he  three 
means  of  dissolulion  considered.  Al  a  glance,  it  appears  ihat  nearly  all  women  {W5r-1  will  have 
exited  this  family  sialus  40  years  afler  lhe  family  unit  was  initially  farmed  if  [he  behavionrs  of  ihe 
respondents  observed  in  I  WO  continue.  Nearly  ftfl^:  of  these  episodes  will  end  with  (he  departure 
of  ihe  children,  while  about  one-quarter  will  end  following  die  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and 
10%  with  the  death  of  the  husband,  i-'rom  the  standpoint  of  living  arrangement,  these  family 
unirs  will  ihen  become  either  couples  without  children  or  lone-parent  families.*1 

The  curves  ihai  emerge  from  ihe  tables  (see  Appendix  3.2,  Table  2)  show  thai  unions  are 
ending  sourer;  over  one-  quarter  of  dissolui  ions  occurred  within  five  years  of  cohabitation,  and 
half  of  all  separated  women  experienced  the  dissolution  of  their  union  before  having  completed 
12  years  of  cohabitation.  Exits  from  intacl  two-parent  families  associated  wilh  the  children's 
departure  occurred  much  later.  It  was  only  after  IS  years  of  conjugal  life  that  this  type  of  exit 
really  began  lo  increase,  replacing  death  as  the  cause  of  family  dissolution.  Only  after  27  years  of 
cohabitation  did  the  children's  departure  from  home  become  ihe  main  cause  of  the  end  of  the 
intact  two-parent  family. 
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Figure  3.2a 

Gumuutive  PfwetfiUfiES  fob  Wphh  who  Hmie  Exwhbiged  mi  "Ihtmt"  Two-pmeht 
fmiif  of  Exiting  mis  Family  Statue.,1  it  Memo  of  Exit 
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Presenting  the  data  front  the  exit  tables  by  generation,  all  causes  combined,  Figure  3.2b  shows 
the  very  distinct  variations  between  generations."  As  this  figure  illustrates,  episodes  in 
an  intact  two-parem  family  lend  to  be  shorter  among  younger  generations:  after  10  years  in  an 
intact  two-parent  family,  1 3%  of  female  respondents  aged  35  to  44,  when  surveyed,  had  exited 
this  family  status,  compared  with  9%  of  those  aged  45  to  54,  and  just  5%  of  those  aged  55  to  65. 
Among  those  women  aged  25  to  M,  \9%  are  likely  to  leave  an  intact  two-parent  family  after  this 
time,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  result  accurately  reflects  the  behaviour  of  this  generation 
because  it  is  partially  based  on  women  who  formed  their  family  at  a  relatively  young  age.  The 
remarkable  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  exit  after  longer  durations  (17  years  or  more)  observed 
among  those  aged  35  to  44  is  probably  related  to  this  same  phenomenon. 

The  decrease  in  the  time  spent  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  seen  across  generations  is  linked 
to  the  marked  increase  in  union  dissolutions  among  younger  cohorts  (see  Appendix  3.2,  Table  2). 
Rm:  example,  after  10  yeare  of  cohabitation,  12%  of  respondents  aged  35  to  44,  when  surveyed, 
had  gone  through  a  separation  or  divorce—four  times  the  rate  (i%)  noted  for  unions  of  the  same 
duration  among  respondents  aged  55  to  65.  By  comparison,  deaths  dropped  slightly  over  the 
generations,  the  demarcation  tending  now  to  be  between  the  55  to  65  age  group  and  the  under-55 
age  group.  This  is  somewhat  related  to  the  fact  that  men's  life  expectancy  increased  well  before 
this  period  of  family  transformation. 
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Figure  3.2a 
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question  bless  than  20. 

SoufW.- 1990  GSS,  Cycle  5,  PWXiC  Is*  MiCfptttlafl*. 

Tb  what  ex lent  will  the  spread  of  "paperless marriages" recognized as  being  more unstable 
than  legal  marriages  {Desrosiers  and  Le  Bourdais  1996;  Le  Bourriaisand  Marcil-Gratlon  1996), 
intensify  the  trend  toward  the  weakening  of  the  family?  The  phenomenon  is  probably  still  too 
recent  to  provide  a  conclusive  answer.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  trends  described  suggest  a  very 
definite  decrease  in  the  duration  of  an  intact  two-parent  family,  from  older  to  younger 
generations,  in  favour  of  other  forms  of  family  organisation. 

3.3.2  LiHiopareit  Jamil  iasB 

In  Canada,  of  all  families  wiih  children  living  al  home,  it  is  undoubtedly  lone-parent  families  that 
have  been  studied  ihe  most  in  recent  years.  The  emergence  of  a  "new  lone  parenthood"  as  a  result 
of  union  dissolutions  (Dandurand  and  Saint  Jean  I9S8)  and  the  economic  hardship  of  female 
lone-parent  families  are  among  the  reasons  for  ihe  growing  number  of  such  studies.  Most, 
however,  are  based  on  census  data  and  basically  provide  a  series  of  snapshots  of  ihe  evolution  of 
the  phenomenon.  In  Canada,  Moore  (19S8;  19S9)  was  among  the  first  investigators  to  begin 
studying  lone  parenthood  longitudinal ly,  using  data  from  the  Family  History  Survey  taken  by 
Statistics  Canada  in  1984  (see  also  Desrosiers  el  al.  1993, 1994).  Moore's  studies  have  shown  that 
lone  parenthood  is  clearly  more  widespread  than  the  current  data  would  lead  us  to  believe,  and 
that  the  time  spent  in  this  lype  of  family  is  related  to  the  woman's  means  of  entry. 
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A  "lone-parent  episode"  refers  id  any  period  during  which  a  woman  lives  without  a  spouse 
and  with  at  leasl  one  child.33  En  the  following  analysis,  those  who  experienced  tone  parenthood 
include  young  single  mothers  who  live  with  their  parents  and  are  regarded  by  the  census  as 
"children,™  Three  events  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  lone -parent  household  are  identified: 
births  outside  of  a  union,24  voluntary  dissolution  of  a  marriage  (via  separation  or  divorce)  or 
common-law  union,  and  widowhood.  Three  means  of  exit  are  identified:  marriage,  common-law 
union,  and  the  departure  (or  death)  of  the  last  child. 

3.3.2.1  Formation  •NoM-pareit  fern  ilits 

Figure  13a  presents  the  cumulative  probabilities  at  each  age  for  women  who  have  experienced  an 
initial  lone-parent  episode,  by  means  of  entry.  If  the  behaviours  of  the  different  generations  of 
women  surveyed  in  1990  continue,  just  over  one-third  (35%)  of  Canadian  women  will  experience 
lone-parent  status  at  some  point  in  their  life.  This  percentage  is  more  than  four  times  that  noted  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  (8%),  illustrating  the  persistence  of  this  phenomenon  in  women's  live*.  As 
Figure  33a  shows,  the  largest  proportion  of  women  (18%)  will  enter  kme  parenthood  following 
the  dissolution  of  a  common-law  union  or  marriage,  and  10%  will  do  so  after  their  husband's 
death.  Births  outside  of  a  union  will  be  the  means  of  entry  for  7%  of  women  if  the  trends 
observed  in  1990  continue . 
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Figure  3.3b 

Cumulative  Pros  abilities  for  Women  of  Experiencing  a  Lone-parent  Episode, 

by  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey 
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Satiite:   1990  GSS,  cycle  S.  PtiWic  Us»?  Micradata  Rle;  fig««re  ad^pled  Irom  Besrosiera  et  al.  19M.  22.  grapEi  3.2. 


The  curves  presented  in  Figure  3.3a  show  that  the  liming  patterns  of  entries  into  lone 

parenthood  are  closely  linked  to  the  event  thai  is  the  source  of  the  episode,  [.one  parenthood 
episodes  following  a  binh  outside  of  a  anion  generally  occur  early  in  a  woman's  life;  a  very  small 
proportion  of  women  experience  (his  means  of  entry  after  age  25,  as  shown  by  the  levelling  off  of 
the  curve  after  this  age.  In  contrast,  lone- parent  episodes  following  the  death  of  the  spouse 
occurred  later  and  increased  steadily  after  women  reached  their  mid-forties,  Finally,  the  phases  of 
lone  parenthood  caused  by  voluntary  dissolution  of  a  marriage  or  common-law  union  generally 
occurred  between  these  two  age  ranges,  thar  is.  between  a  woman's  mid-twenties  and  late  forties. 
These  results  attest  to  the  diversity  of  female  lone-parenthood  experiences  and  the  variable 
circumstances  f  for  example,  life-cycle  phase,  parental  responsibility)  associated  with  them. 

Figure  3.3b  shows  a  sharp  increase  In  the  phenomenon  of  lone  parenthood,  all  circumstances 
combined,  across  all  generations.  On  the  whole,  age  forage,  more  women  in  younger  than  in 
older  generations  had  headed  a  family.  For  example,  by  age  35, 1 5%  of  respondents  aged  35  to  44 
at  the  lime  of  the  survey  had  experienced  a  first  lone-parent  episode,  while  only  11%  of 
respondent  aged  55  and  older  had  done  so;  among  those  aged  25  to  34,  only  a  fraction  of  whom 
were  in  their  mid-thirties  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  this  proportion  was  nearly  26%. 

Also,  relatively  more  respondents  aged  45  to  54  had  experienced  lone  parenthood  than  chose 
aged  35  to  44,  This  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  particular  context  in  which  the  women  of  this 

generation  (aged  4>  to  54)  evolved  When  Canada's  Divorce  Act  was  adopted  in  1968,  the  average 
age  of  Ihese  women  was  28.  In  the  1 5  year*  that  followed  this  legislation,  their  rate  of  entry  into 
lone  parenthood  accelerated  as  a  result  of  marriage  dissolution,  as  though  a  fair  number  of 
couples  had  been  waiting  for  this  legislation  in  order  to  divorce.  By  their  mid-forties,  the 
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likelihood  of  Ihis  generation  entering  into  Jone  parenthood  seems  to  have  levelled  off — a  trend 
that  may  not  be  followed  by  women  aged  35  to  44,  who  have  clearly  been  less  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Divorce  Ac f,  tn  light  of  the  trends  observed  in  the  y onager  generations,  the 
number  of  lone -parent  families  may  therefore  continue  to  rise  in  the  coming  years. 

3.3.2.2  OtaolutiM  ol  lont-parerrt  families 

The  impact  of  lone  parenthood  on  women's  living  conditions  is  related  not  only  to  the  way  in 
which  the  family  unit  is  formed,  but  also  to  the  duration  of  the  episode.  The  means  of  exiting  this 
family  status,  whether  it  is  the  formation  of  a  union  or  the  children's  departure  from  the  parental 
home,  also  affects  women's  siandard  of  living  since,  in  the  fim  instance,  women  will  continue  to 
have  custody  of  their  children  with  a  new  spouse,  while  in  the  second,  they  will  find  themselves 
on  their  own  (with  no  spouse  or  children),  and  this  often  occurs  at  a  later  stage  in  their  life. 

To  explain  these  aspects  of  lone  parenthood,  Figure  3.4*  presents  first,  for  all  female 
respondents  who  had  experienced  a  first  lone-parent  episode,  the  cumulative  probabilities  of 
exiting  this  family  status  for  the  three  means  of  exit  considered.  The  figure  shows  that  if  the 
behaviours  observed  in  1 990  continue,  pearly  all  (92%)  of  women  will  have  left  this  status  22 
years  after  it  began.  The  duration  of  the  lone-parent  family  is,  however,  quite  variable.  Regardless 
of  the  means  of  exit,  female  lone-parent  status  will  have  been  very  transitory  in  22%  of  cases, 
lasting  less  than  one  year;  nearly  6  times  in  10,  lone-parent  status  will  have  lasted  less  than  five 
years,  and  1  time  in  4,  more  than  10  years. 
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Figure  3.4b 

Cumulative  Probabilities  foh  Women  who  Have  Experienced  a  Lone-parent  Episode  of  Exiting 

Lone -parent  Status.,  by  Age  at  the-  Time  of  the  Survey1 
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Entry  inlo  a  union  (or  the  formal  ion  of  a  blended  family)  is  the  most  common  means  of 
editing  lone-parent  episodes  (ice  Figure  3.4a),  If  the  observed  trends  continue,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  first  experiences  of  [one  parenthood  will  end  in  either  a  common-law  union  (38%  of 
oases)  or  in  marriage  (30%  of  cases).  Relatively  less  common,  exits  from  lone  parenthood  after 
the  children  leave  home  occur  later  in  women's  lives;  for  the  24%  of  episodes  that  end  in  this  way, 
the  mean  duration  is  about  eight  years. 

Figure  3.4b  illustrates  the  data  from  the  tables  of  exit  from  lone  parenthood  by  generation. 
Showing  generally  that  younger  birth  cohorts  tend  to  leave  female  lone-parent  status  sooner  than 
older  birth  cohorts.  In  feet,  7  in  1 0  respondents  aged  25  to  34  left  their  first  lone-parent  episode 
within  five  years  of  entering  it:  of  respondents  aged  45  and  older,  about  half  no  longer  headed  a 
lone -parent  family.  The  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  exit  from  lone  parenthood  in  younger 
generations  is  striking:  after  two  years  at  the  headnf  a  lone-parent  family,  nearly  1  in  2  women 
underage  35  had  left  this  family  status, compared  with  about  3  in  10  respondents  aged  35  and 
older. 

Respondents  aged  45  to  54  tended  to  exit  ione-paient  status  less  quickly  than  their  elders  (see 
Figure  3.4b).  This  discrepancy  between  the  two  oldest  general  ions  can  be  attributed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  greater  tendency  of  women  aged  55  to  65  to  marry  in  the  initial  years  following  the 
stari  of  their  loite-parent  episode,  and  also  to  the  later  entry  of  these  women  into  a  lone-parent 
family,  with  the  result  that  more  of  them  will  soon  see  their  youngest  child  leave  home  (see 
Appendix  3.2,  Table  3).  A  different  dynamic  is  at  work  in  younger  generations  of  lone  mothers. 
The  strong  tendency  of  those  under  age  35  to  exit  lone  parenthood  quickly  is  probably  tied  to  the 
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eariy  onset  of  their  lone-parenthood  experience*.  The  results  of  an  earlier  study  show  thai  young 
lone  mothers  are  generally  more  inclined  to  form  a  new  union  quiclcly  dun  women  who  had  this 
experience  later  in  life  (Le  Bourdais  et  al.  1995).  The  data,  broken  down  by  cause  and  by 
generation,  illustrate  the  swiftness  with  which  common-law  unions  were  formed  by  the  younger 
generations  of  the  women  surveyed  in  1990  (see  Appendix  3.2,  Tabic  3).  Also,  the  rise  in 
'■paperless  marriages"  more  than  offset  the  observed  decline  in  the  popularity  of  marriage  among 
the  more  recent  cohorts  of  lone  mothers. 

Overall,  this  brief  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  female  lone  parenthood  shows  that  union 
dissolution  is  now  the  principal  means  of  entry  into  lone -parent  status,  and  (hat  this  phenomenon 
is  on  the  rise  among  younger  generations  of  Canadian  women.  Meanwhile,  Ihe  duration  of  lone- 
parent  episodes  seems  to  be  declining  in  recent  generations  of  lone  mothers,  as  more  of  them 
choose  common-law  union  when  forming  a  new  family-  The  nest  section  looks  al  the  formation 
of  blended  families. 

3.3.3  Blnflded  families 

Blended  families,  though  not  a  recent  phenomenon,  have  been  the  subject  of  very  few  socio- 
demographic  studies  outside  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  the  lack  of  research  until  quite  recently 
is  related  to  the  lack  of  data  for  identifying  these  families.  By  combining  the  marital  and  parental 
histories  provided  by  1990  GS 5  female  respondents,  it  is  now  possible  to  identify  blended 
families  and  determine  where  they  occur  in  the  life  course  of  Canadian  women  (see  Section 
3.2.2.2  and  Appendix  3,  l). 

Unlike  the  American  studies,  which  are  based  mainly  on  the  study  of  remarriages,  the 
following  analysis  is  based  on  a  broad  definition  of  the  concept  of  blended  family.  Here,  a 
blended  family  episode  designates  any  period  during  which  a  woman  lives  with  a  spouse  and  at 
least  one  child  not  bom  of  their  union.  A  blended  family  may  therefore  include  children  bom  (or 
adopted)  outside  of  the  current  union,  children  of  one  or  both  spouses,  and  sometimes  children 
the  couple  has  had  together. 

Entries  into  a  blended  family  are  fust  examined  according  to  the  type  of  union  (marriage  or 
common  law)  that  exists  when  the  family  unit  is  formed,  then  according  to  the  family  status  of  (he 
respondents.  Four  statuses  are  identified.  The  first,  "without  children,"  comprises  women  who 
had  no  children  or  whose  children  were  not  living  with  them  when  the  blended  family  was 
formed,  that  is,  those  who  entered  a  blended  family  as  the  stepmother.  The  other  three  categories 
distinguish  women  living  with  their  children  according  to  whether  they  formed  a  union  after  a 
birth  outside  of  a  union,  a  separation  or  divorce,  or  the  death  of  their  spouse.  Two  types  of  exit  are 
considered:  the  dissolution  of  the  union,"  and  the  departure  from  the  parental  home  of  the  last 
child  not  bom  to  the  couple. 

3.3.3.1  Ftrmallon  ol  ble ruled  families 

Figure  3. 5  A  presents  the  cumulative  probabilities  of  living  in  a  blended  family  by  type  of  union 
entered  into  by  the  spouses.  Seventeen  percent  (17%)  of  women  will  live  in  a  blended  family  at 
some  point  in  iheir  lite  if  the  trends  observed  in  1990  continue:  1 1%  in  the  context  of  a  common- 
law  union™  and  about  half  that  (6%)  in  the  context  of  a  marriage.  Also,  most  women  form  a 
blended  family  before  they  reach  age  45. 
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i .  The  categories  "nsver-married,"  "separated  or  divoiced*  end  "widoweri*  penaln  to  women  who  were  Uwng  wKh  the* 
chlUren  at  the  lime  of  enby  into  uie  blended  lanntv  Ttie  category  "never-nwrrieri*  incrviies-  women  who  ware  not  living 
wiUi  Ih*  lauief  wltenlheir  chid  was  Pom,  Mat  is,  who  had  a  child  outside  ol  a  union.  The  category  twchidneir  refers 
10  women  with  nochidren  or  whose  children  were  no  longer  living  will  (hum  when  Ihey  entered  ibe  blended  family. 

Soiiffx:   1 990  6SS,  cycle  5,  Public  Use  Microdala  file;  ligor*  adapted  Iwn  Desroaierg  tt  at.,  1  994, 30,  graph  4. 1 . 
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Once  again,  common -law  unions  are  clear  Jy  more  prevalent  among  the  more  recent 
generations,  although  nearly  all  female  cohorts  who  had  experienced  a  blended  family  seem  to 
have  been  affected  by  this  ground  swell.  The  detailed  analysis  of  probabilities  at  entry  by  cause 
and  by  generation  show  a  particularly  marled  upsurge  in  common-law  unions  at  the  start  of  the 
1930s  in  all  generations  of  women  who  were  under  age  55  when  surveyed  (199QGSS). 

Figure  3.5b  illustrates  the  probabilities  of  entry  into  a  blended  family  by  respondents'  family 
status,  all  types  of  union  combined,  and  shows  that  most  women  (88-2%)  brought  at  least  one 
dependent  child  into  the  blended  family;  only  2%  had  no  children  when  they  set  up  house  with  a 
spouse  and  his  children.  Of  the  women  who  had  children,  mosl  (9%)  formed  a  blended  family 
following  a  separation  or  divorce,  A%  did  so  following  a  birth  outside  of  a  union,  and  2%  did  so 
after  being  widowed.  On  the  whole,  the  blended  family  episode  therefore  begins,  in  more  than 
half  of  cases,  following  i  separation  or  divorce,  which  implies  that  the  other  natural  parent  {io  this 
case,  the  father)  remains,  to  some  extent,  accessible  to  his  children. 

Most  women  who  have  belonged  to  a  blended  family  following  a  birth  outside  of  a  union 
(withoul  having  lived  with  the  father  of  their  child)  have  generally  done  so  at  a  relatively  young 
age;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  never-married  curve  after  age  20  and  its  levelling  off 
at  about  age  35  (see  Figure  3.5u).  Conversely,  blended  family  episodes  following  widowhood 
occurred  later;  the  curve  for  this  family  status  does  not  really  begin  to  climb  until  women  reach 
their  mid-thirties.  The  formaiion  of  a  blended  family  following  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  a 
union  occurred  for  women  in  the  intervening  ages.  The  likelihood  of  a  blended  family  associated 
with  this  family  status  increased  dramatically  from  age  27  on;  starting  at  age  34,  separation  and 
divorce  were  the  most  common  means  of  entry  into  a  blended  family.  Finally,  note  that  the  entry 
timing  patterns  of  women  without  children  extend  over  some  lime,  as  illustrated  by  the  gradual 
and  steady  rise  of  the  curve  (see  Figure  3-5n), 

Figure  3.6  shows  the  probability  of  entry  into  a  blended  family  by  age  group,  all  family 
statuses  combined.  Women  of  recent  generations  are  more  likely  than  their  elders  to  experience 
a  blended  family,  with  the  exception  of  those  aged  18  to  24  who  generally  begin  conjugal  life  at 
older  ages.  This  development  is  the  result  of  increases  in  both  the  number  of  union  dissolutions 
and  the  swiftness  with  which  lone  mothers  of  recent  generations  form  a  union  (see  previous 
section),  By  age  35,  for  example,  1 1%  of  respondents  aged  35  to  44  had  already  experienced  a 
blended  family  episode,  compared  with  8%  of  women  aged  45  and  older.  Among  those  aged  25 
to  34,  only  a  fraction  of  whom  were  in  their  mid-thirties  when  surveyed,  this  proportion  was  15%. 
Note  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  respondents  aged  55  to  65  who  had  experienced  a  blended 
family  episode  before  reaching  their  thirties.  This  result  could  be  attributable,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  the  strong  tendency  of  this  generation  of  women  to  marry  quickly  in  the  initial  years  following 
entry  into  a  lone-parent  episode. 
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3.3.3.2  Dissolulion  of  blended  families 

Figure  3.7a  shows,  for  all  respondents  who  had  experienced  a  blended  family  episode,  the 
cumulative  probabilities  of  exiting  this  family  status,  by  means  of  exit.  About  90^-  of  women  will 
have  exiled  this  family  staLUS  23  years  after  the  start  of  the  first  episode  if  Lhe  respondent 
behaviours  observed  in  1 990  continue.  Nearly  one-thind  of  these  episodes  will  end  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  over  half  will  end  when  the  children  leave  home,  and  a  very  small 
percentage  (2%)  will  end  upon  the  husband's  death. 

Union  dissolutions  occur  fairly  soon  after  the  blended  family  is  formed:  four  years  after  the 
start  of  the  union  16ft  of  couples  had  ended  their  relationship,  and  more  Lhan  one-quarter  of 
women  experienced  a  dissolution  of  the  union  before  completing  10  years  of  conjugal  life.  Exits 
from  blended  families  associated  with  the  children's  departure  occurred  a  little  later.  After  13 
years,  it  was  the  departure  of  children  not  born  to  the  current  union  thai  most  often  ended  Lhe 
blended  family,  resulting  in  a  couple  without  children  or  a  re-created  two-parent  family — that  is. 
a  couple  living  only  with  the  children  they  had  had  together. 

Tlie  data  from  the  attrition  table,  sorted  by  generation,  all  means  combined  (see  Appendix  3.2, 
Table  4),  show  that  women  aged  15  to  54  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  a  similar  likelihood  of 
exiting  a  blended  family  episode  (see  Figure  3.7a ).s  Only  the  55  to  65  age  group,  who  were  less 
inclined  to  exit  this  family  status  quickly,  differed  markedly  from  the  other  age  groups.  This  result 
is  doubtless  related  to  the  socio-historical  context  of  these  women.  A  number  of  these  families 
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had  been  formed  long  ago,  and  were  therefore  less  affected  by  the  marital  instability  of  the  last  20 
years  (see  Appendix  3.2.  Table  4}.  The  detailed  data  in  this  table  show  that  the  relative 
homogeneity  ©f  the  behaviour  of  women  aged  25  to  54  camouflages  the  marked  increase  of 
marriage  dissolutions  from  older  to  younger  generations,  resulting  in  fewer  exits  caused  by  the 
children's  departure  from  the  home. 

In  short,  the  study  of  the  dynamics  of  blended  families  shows  that  common-law  union  is 
clearly  more  common  than  marriage  as  the  means  of  entry  to  the  blended  family;  it  also  shows  the 
phenomenon's  evolution  over  time.  For  women,  blended  families  often  follow  a  period,  of 
varying  duration,  as  the  head  of  a  ione-parent  family:  indeed,  in  most  cases,  blended  families  are 
organized  around  separated  or  divorced  women  who  have  child  custody,  While  the  study  of  exits 
from  blended  families  shows  few  variations  by  generation  at  first  glance,  a  shortening  of  (he 
duration  of  this  type  of  family  can  be  expected  because  of  the  greater  conjugal  instability  noted 
among  younger  generations  of  women. 

Figure  3,7a 

Cumulative  Probabilities  for  Women  who  Have  Experienced  a  Blended  Family  of 

Exiting  this  Family  Status,  by  Means  of  Exit1 
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FlBURE  3.7h 

Cumulative  Pfhib  abilities  for  Women  who  Have  Experienced  a  Blended  Family  of 
Exiting  this  Familt  Status,  bt  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey1 
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3,4     THE  FAMILY  PATHS  OF  WOMEN" 

The  previous  section  presented  an  analysis  of  how  the  ihree  types  of  family  with  children. 
considered  separately,  formed  and  dissolved.  This  section  looks  at  ihe  overall  family  paihs  of 

women,  that  is.  the  sequence  of  the  various  periods  spent  in  an  intact  iwo-parent  family,  a  lone- 
paicnt  family  or  a  blended  family,  in  the  lives  of  the  Canadian  women  surveyed  by  the  1 990  GSS, 
Aitrition  tables  once  again  are  used  to  support  the  analysis  and,  as  in  the  previous  section,  the 
study  concerns  only  family  episodes  involving  children,  regardless  of  their  age.  Since  the  subject 
of  interest  is  the  overall  family  history  of  women,  this  analysis  confines  itself  to  those  female 
respondents  who  were  aged  35  to  64,  that  is,  already  well  into  their  parental  life  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 
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3A1  Analyliml  m«ttio4 

Figure  3.8  shows  the  family-paths  tree  sludied,  which  combines  four  lypes  of  family 
organizations:  ihe  intact  family,  the  lone-parent  family,  the  blended  family,  and  the  re-created 
family.  Besides  the  preparental  status  front  which  all  women  depart,  six  distinct  family  statuses 
are  identified: 

a)  The  intact  iwo-paitnt  family 

b)  The  first  lone-parent  family  episode 

c)  The  first  Wended  family  episode 

d)  The  re-created  two  parent  family* 

e)  The  second  lone-parent  family  episode 

f)  The  second  blended  family  episode. 

The  analysis  does  not  consider  all  possible  transitions  between  all  statuses.  To  begin  with, 
some  transitions  are  illogical;  for  example,  a  transition  from  a  second  to  a  first  lone-parent  family 
episode  is  impossible.  Secondly,  other  transitions  are  excluded  from  the  analysis  quite  simply 
because  tfiey  are  too  uncommon;  this  is  the  case,  tor  example,  for  a  direct  transition  from  a  first 
to  a  second  blended  family, 

The  family  episodes  studied  do  not  always  lead  to  a  new  family  phase.  They  may  end  when 
the  respondent's  children  leave  home,  resulting  in  a  transition  lo  a  non-parental  status.  Two 
scenarios  are  then  possible.  First,  the  children's  departure  will  sometimes  mark  the  end  of  the 
respondents'  parental  path;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  of  women  heading  a  kme-parent  family 
or  living  in  an  intact  two-parent  family,  who  will  grow  old  alone  or  with  their  spouse  after  the  last 
child  leaves  home.*  This  type  of  life  course  is  represented  by  perpendicular  arrows  leading  to  no 
other  family  destination  (see  Figure  36).  Secondly,  ihe  children's  departure  will  sometimes  mark 
instead  an  interlude  in  the  histories  of  women;  for  example,  female  heads  of  lone-parent  families 
will  live  alone  for  a  time  after  their  children  leave  home  before  forming  a  blended  family  with  a 
spouse  and  his  children.  This  type  of  interrupted  life  course  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  lives  of 
women,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  assume  custody  of  their  children  after  the  dissolution  of  a 
union.  Because  analysis  was  discontinued  when  there  were  fewer  than  25  people31  with  ihe  same 
family  status,  this  type  of  path  is  never  followed  beyond  the  non-parental  episode;  it  ends  at  "non- 
family"  status  (see  Figure  3.8).  The  analysis  therefore  does  not  coverall  possible  life  courses,  and 
including  only  sufficiently  developed  paths  probably  masks  to  some  degree  the  diversity  of  the 
histories  experienced  by  a  limited,  though  growing,  number  of  women. 
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In  Ihe  previous  seciion,  the  probabilities  of  women  experiencing  a  first  episode  in  a  given 
family  type  were  taken  from  multiple  attrition  tables  calculated  for  ali  women.  In  the  following 
analysis,  the  probabilities  of  experiencing  a  particular  family  status  take  inio  account  the 
women's  prior  history;  in  other  words,  these  probabilities  are  established  based  solely  on  women 
who  have  followed  a  certain  common  family  path. 

In  concrete  terms,  the  approach  used  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  All  respondents  who 
depart  from  "preparental"  status  are  initially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  making  a  first  transition  into 
one  of  the  fol lowing  three  family  destinations:  an  intact  two-parent  family,  a  lone-parent  family, 
or  a  blended  family.  Each  of  these  statuses  then  becomes,  in  turn,  the  new  point  of  departure  for 
other  destinations.  The  attrition  tables  are  therefore  established  based  only  on  those  women  who 
reached  the  first  family  status  considered.  Thus,  the  probabilities  of  living  in  a  lone-parent  family 
following  ihe  dissolution  of  an  intact  two-pai*m  family  are  calculated  only  for  those  women  who 
began  their  parental  life  in  this  latter  situation* 

All  women  are  at  risk  of  experiencing  a  first  family  transition  beginning  at  age  1 5;  the 
probabilities  are  calculated  and  cumulated  for  each  year  of  age.  For  subsequent  transitions,  the 
probabilities  are  calculated  by  duration  from  the  time  of  entry  into  the  first  family  status,  and 
cumulated  yearly. 

The  cumulative  transitional  probabilities  established  for  each  family  status  are  shown  in 
Figure  3.9  (italicized  numbers  on  the  arrows).  They  indicate  the  proportion  of  women  who  will 
experience  the  transition  in  question  if  the  behaviours  observed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  continue, 
as  well  as  the  proportion  of  women  who  will  remain  in  this  situation  (the  sum  of  the  cumulative 
probabilities  for  each  situation  being  equal  to  I ),  For  example,  the  risk  of  lone  parenthood  for 
women  living  in  a  two-parent  family  is  0-318  (about  one  in  three);  conversely,  their  likelihood  of 
still  being  with  their  husband  when  the  last  child  leaves  home  is  0.678. 

The  estimated  overall  proportion  of  women  who  will  follow  a  given  family  path  (also  called 
the  'life  course  probability")  is  obtained  simply  by  multiplying  all  transitional  probabilities 
leading  to  the  final  destination  considered-  For  example,  the  proportion  of  women  who  will 
experience  a  first  lone-parent  episode  after  a  period  in  an  intact  two-parent  family,  which  is 
26.1%  (in  bold  in  Figure  3.9),  corresponds  with  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  first  moving 
from  ihe  initial  preparental  status  to  an  intact  two-parent  family  (0.322),  and  then  to  a  lone-parent 
family  (0.313). 
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3.4.2  The  family  paths  tf  women 

The  overall  picture  thai  emerges  from  the  life-course  tree  studied  is  that  of  a  family  life  starting 
out  in  a  fairly  traditional  way,  and  quite  often  leading  to  other  forms  of  family  organization 
defined  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  husband.  Figure  3.9  clearly  shows  that  the 
preferred  means  of  entering  motherhood  is  still  through  a  couple  made  up  of  Ihe  two  natural  (or 
adoptive)  parents  of  the  child,  the  couple  being  married  more  than  9  rimes  out  of  10  (1990  GS&). 
While  more  than  four  in  five  women  took  this  path,  only  5.1%  began  iheir  parental  life  course  as 
a  Lone  mother,  even  fewer  (1 .5%)  emered  parenthood  as  a  stepmother.  Slightly  more  than  10%  of 
women  will  remain  childless  if  the  observed  treads  continue.  Clearly,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
women  who  have  been  a  parent  will  experience  an  episode  in  a  non-family  situation,  as  defined 
in  section  3.4. 1 .  Thus,  the  instability  of  the  conjugal  relationship  contrasts  with  the  obviously 
indissoluble  bond  between  women  and  their  children. 

The  sum  of  ihe  life-course  probabilities  recorded  for  each  family  episode  of  a  given  rant 
gives  the  percentage  of  women  who  will  go  through  at  least  the  listed  number  of  transitions  in 
their  lifetime.13  The  data  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  (38.$%)  will  experience  at  least 
one  parental  episode  in  their  lifetime.  Nearly  one  in  three  women34  will  experience  at  least  a 
second  family  episode,  one  in  five  will  experience  a  third,  and  1  in  10  a  fourth. 

More  than  30%  of  women  will  live  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  if  current  trends  continue: 
3 1 ,4%  (3. 1%  +  26.1%  +  0-2%)  will  have  at  least  one  experience  of  lone  parenthood,  20-3%  will 
form  a  blended  family,  and  6.5%  will  belong  to  a  re-created  two-parent  family  (see  Figure  3.9)." 
The  distribution  of  women  who  will  belong  to  the  various  family  types  is  similar  to  that  of 
women  who  will  experience  a  given  number  of  family  episodes,  since  most  follow  similar  paths. 
Thus,  a  very  high  proportion  of  first  family  episodes  are  experienced  in  an  intact  two-parent 
family,  a  significant  percentage  of  second  episodes  are  experienced  in  lone-parent  families,  and 

SOOTi- 

Al  first  glance,  intact  two-parent  families  seem  relatively  stable  compared  with  other  family 
types:  if  the  observed  trends  continue,  more  than  two-thirds  (67.8%)  of  female  it&pondenis  living 
in  this  type  of  family  will  see  iheir  lasl  child  leave  home  while  slid  living  with  the  father  of  iheir 
children.  In  contrast,  a  woman  is  decidedly  less  likely  to  remain  in  a  lone-parent  situation  until 
the  children  leave  home,  and  the  chances  of  exiting  this  type  of  family  episode  are  appreciably 
higher  than  are  the  chances  of  entering  it,  regardless  of  the  path  previously  travelled.  For 
example,  of  the  26.1%  of  women  who  will  enter  a  lone-parent  family  episode  from  an  intact  two- 
parent  family,  more  than  half  (56.0%)  will  form  a  new  couple  before  their  children  leave  home. 
The  chances  of  a  woman  growing  old  in  a  lone-parent  situation  increase  with  the  rank  of  the 
episode,  but  the  likelihood  she  will  form  a  new  union  is  still  considerable. 

Episodes  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  may  initially  appear  more  stable  than  blended  family 
episodes:  female  respondents  were  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  former  situation  than  in  the  latter 
(0.67$  versus  0.354).  However,  when  blended  families  that  become  re-created  two-parent 
families  are  taken  into  account,  the  similarity  in  the  behaviours  of  the  two  groups  becomes  more 
apparent.  Women  who  have  experienced  a  blended  family  at  some  lime  in  their  life  do  not  seem 
more  likely  to  experience  a  separation  than  their  counterparts  in  an  intact  two-parent  family.  The 
likelihood  of  women  from  a  blended  family  entering  a  re-created  two-parent  family  after  all 
children  not  of  the  current  union  have  left  home  varies,  depending  on  their  prior  family  history. 
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For  women  whose  blended  family  episode  is  the  first  parenial  experience  wilh  a  spouse  (women 
who  entered  this  family  status  directly  or  following  a  lone-parent  episode),  the  chance  of  forming 
this  family  type  (greater  than  one  in  two)  is  more  than  twice  that  of  respondents  who  have 
previously  lived  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  (0, 1 93).  This  is  doubtless  related  to  the  fact  that 
the  respondents  who  took  the  first  path  were  generally  younger  when  they  entered  a  blended 
family  and,  because  ihey  were  not  far  along  in  (heir  parental  life,  they  were  more  likely  to  have 
had  children  with  their  partner. 

3.5     CONCLUSION 

The  analysis  at  the  start  of  this  chapter  revealed  how,  in  3  context  of  growing  marital  mobility,  the 
stains  observed  at  any  given  time  tells  us  Less  and  less  about  the  past  family  path  of  individuals. 
1f/e  can  appreciate  the  diversity  of  the  marital  and  parental  histories  that  emerge  from  the  picture 
provided  by  the  census.  At  the  same  time,  the  analysis  allows  us  to  assess  to  some  degree  how  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  recent  decades  have  affected  the  various  generations  of  women. 

One  of  the  salient  findings  of  the  study  is  that  a  fair  proportion  of  women  who  neither 
belonged  to  a  couple  nor  were  a  parent  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  who  were  classified  as 
"children"  or  "non-family  persons"  according  to  the  census  classification,  had  already  fulfilled 
the  role  of  spouse  or  mother  at  some  point  in  their  lives.  Among  older  women  (aged  55  to  64),  the 
distinction  between  their  current  and  former  statuses  certainly  reflects,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact 
that  many  women  in  this  age  group  are  old  enough  to  have  experienced  the  death  of  their  spouse 
or  their  children's  departure  from  home.  Among  younger  women,  marital  mobility  is  certainly  a 
factor  worth  mentioning;  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  "non-family  persons"  and  "children" 
living  wilh  their  parents  have  been  involved  in  a  common-law  union,  and  these  statuses  are 
temporary  as  these  women  wait  for  their  family  life  to  really  get  underway. 

In  the  middle  years  (ages  35  to  44),  the  preference  is  still  to  live  as  part  of  a  couple,  but  this 
apparent  stability  masks  the  sizeable  proportion  of  women  (1  in  10)  who  belonged  to  a  blended 
family.  In  most  cases,  blended  families  organize  around  women  and  their  children;  only  9%  of 
women  in  a  blended  family  were  raising  only  the  children  of  their  spouse.  These  results  attest  to 
the  indissolubility  of  the  mother-child  bond  following  the  dissolution  of  a  union;  very  few 
mothers  under  age  45  reported  living  apart  from  their  children,  either  as  "non-  family  persons"  or 
with  a  childless  spouse. 

En  an  atlempi  to  document  further  the  real  extent  of  the  changes  experienced  by  different 
generations  of  women,  the  next  section  focused  on  how  various  types  of  family  organization 
involving  children  are  formed  and  dissolved.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  intact  two-parent  family 
(father,  mother  and  their  children)  is  sbll  the  path  followed  by  most  women.  However,  the  means 
of  forming  this  family  type  have  changed;  common-law  union  is  the  choice  of  a  growing  number 
of  women  of  more  receni  generations.  Episodes  in  an  intact  iwo-parent  family  also  begin  later, 
last  for  a  shorter  time  than  before,  and  usually  end  with  the  break-up  of  the  couple.  These  family 
dissolutions  are  the  cause  of  a  growing  number  of  lone-parent  family  episodes,  which  in  turn  lead 
to  a  subsequenl conjugal  involvement  sooner  than  in  the  past.  More  often  than  not,  common-law 
union  is  the  context  for  the  formation  of  blended  families,  which  ihemselves  are  also  marked  by 
instability.  Overall,  if  the  trends  observed  in  1950  among  respondents  aged  1 8  to  65  continue,  one 
in  three  women  will  experience  lone  parenthood  at  least  once  in  their  life,  and  one  in  six  will  live 
in  a  blended  family. 
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The  family  paths  approach  used  in  (he  last  section  made  it  possible  to  determine  the  impact  of 
changes  in  conjugal  life  on  the  sequence  of  family  episodes  in  women's  lives.  As  in  the  previous 
section,  the  analysis  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  aged  35  lo  64  experience  parenthood 
and  do  so  first  in  an  intact  two-parent  family;  only  5%  embark  on  their  parental  path  as  a  lone 
mother,  and  even  fewer  (1 5%)  experience  parenthood  initially  as  a  stepmother  h  also  shows  that 
one  in  three  women  will  experience  at  least  two  family  episodes  in  their  lifetime  if  the  observed 
behaviour?  far  respondents  aged  35  to  64  continue;  one  in  five  women  will  experience  at  least 
three,  and  I  in  10  at  least  four.  Moreover,  one  in  four  lone  mothers  will  go  through  at  least  two 
phases  of  lone  parenthood  in  their  lifetime. 

Already  fairly  high,  the  probability  that  women  will  experience  more  than  one  family  type 
could  increase  for  recent  generations  (under  age  35 ),  which  are  more  affected  by  conjugal 
instability.  This  is  what  an  initial  study  of  all  family  paths  followed  by  the  various  generations  of 
women  suggests.  The  younger  the  generation,  the  more  paths  taken  and  the  higher  the  number  of 
episodes  experienced,  even  though  these  women  are  not  as  far  along  in  their  conjugal  and 
parental  path  (Juby  and  Le  Bourdais  1995). 

The  life-course  approach  is  certainly  worthy  of  being  pursued  further.  To  ensure  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  for  analysis,  it  was  necessary  to  form  groupings,  for  example,  by  combining 
legally  married  couples  and  common-law  partners  in  the  same  category.  This  reduced  the 
diversity  of  family  histories,  since  distinct  forms  of  conjugal  life,  for  which  behaviour?  may 
differ,  were  classed  together  and  treated  as  though  ihey  were  the  same.  For  example,  families 
formed  within  a  common-law  union  are  more  likely  to  end  in  dissolution  than  those  formed  in  the 
context  of  a  marriage  (Desrosiers  and  Le  Bourdais  1996;  Le  Bourdais  and  Marcil-Gratton  1996), 
but  the  men  and  women  in  common-law  relationships  share  housework  more  evenly  {Le  Bourdais 
and  Sauriol  1995;  Shellon  and  John  19SB).  Given  the  growing  popularity  of  common-law  unions, 
the  distinction  between  types  of  union  will  therefore  become  very  relevant  to  ihe  sludy  of  family 
life  courses  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Endnotes 


T.    Fa r  a  description  of  ihe  survey,  see  Section  3. 1 . 

2.  Some  analyses .  laken  from  previous  sludies,  Include  woman  aged  1 8  to  65, 

3.  The  199D  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  ft  Ftrriy  and  Friends  (GSS)  eompBari  dala  on  two  lypes  of  unions;  marriages 
and  common-Jaw  unions  For  each  union  the  female  respondents  entered  inlo.  we  know  meif  age  {in  years  to  one 
decimal  point)  at  the  start  and  end  ol  trie  union  and.  where  a pph table,  we  know  the  reason  lor  dissolution 
(separation,  divorce,  or  dealh  ol  Hie  spouse).  For  common-law  unions  ending  in  marriage,  we  know  the  respondents' 
age  at  marriage.  The  survey  also  gathered  data  on  trie  children — natural  or  adopted,  or  stepchildren  (children  of  a 
previous  union  0!  Ihe  husband)— raised  by  tlw  respondents.  For  each  child,  we  know  the  respondents  age  when  the 
c  1  ild  was  born  and  the  place  of  residence  at  Hie  unite  of  Ihe  survey,  and  Uie  child's  age  on  linal  departure  from  the 
parenlal  home,  if  applicable,  (For  more  information  about  the  data,  see  Appends  3.1.  Sea  also  Desrasiers  et  al.  19*1: 
Mcftanieland  Strike  1994.) 

4.  See  Appendix  3  1  ol  1H=s  chapter,  wttich  presents  t he  melhod  jsed,  based  Dn  1 990  GSS  data ,  to  a  et  e  tit  ine  thr=  living 
arrangement  ol  respondents  in  a  "census family." 

ft  For  a  comparison  of  Ihe  d  istri  butio  n  by  family  slatus  ol  wome  n  aged  1 8  to  64  baseo  011  the  1 991  Census  and  the 
1990  GSS.  see  Appendix  3.1. 

6.  Obviously,  wlten  this  approach  is  used,  the  numbers  of  tone-parent  families  tend  Id  be  underestimated,  particularly 
among  young  people.  Using  1990  GSS  dala.  Morris  and  Knighton  (1995)  estimate  that  32%  of  lane  parents  aged  15 
to  24  and  9%  of  lone  parents  aged  25  to  34  were  not  idenlrfied  by  Ihe  1991  Census. 

7.  These  percentages  are  obtained  by  subtracting  from  100%  the  proportion  ol  married  women  who  bad  experienced 
no  union  prior  to  this  marriage. 

3.  Unlike  the  children  identified  in  the  census,  these  ctiildren  may  be  either  single  ot  once  married  "Die  GSS  compiled 
the  marital  slatus  of  each  member  present  in  ibe  households  sampled  in  order  to  select  the  respondents. 
Unfortunately,  this  information  is  provided  only  lor  respondents  and  their  spouse  in  the  public  microdata  file 
produced  by  Statistics  Canada. 

9.   fls  Ihe  numlwrs  were  q  u ite  small,  age  g  roups  Had  to  be  reg  rouped  lo  for  in  the  yo  u  ngest  and  Dldesl  age  g  roups 

1 0.  This  is  Uie  lolal  Df  percentage  ol  families  with  children  bom  to  the  woman  or  to  both  spouses. 

11.  The  marriage  of  botti  partners  ol  a  common-law  u  ition  is  regarded  here  as  a  single  union  ufhoa* frxtu  has  changed 
over  time. 

12.  With  the  GSS  daia,  ii  is  impossible  lo  know  whether  ihe  hashand  is  really  the  child's  latter.  To  avoid  classifying  an 
Inlacl"  family  as  "blended,"  we  assumed  that  Uie  respondent  married  the  fattier  of  the  child  if  ihe  union  occurred 
within  sir  months  of  the  child's  birUi. 

13.  lnviewofthBsmallnurn|»rolmo1ttersiinderage45notiivingwith1heifchiidren,the!lfSlthreeageeroupswere 
combined. 

14.  Jnlikelhechildrenideiittfiedinthecensus,ttesemaybeeilhersinpleorQnoe-n™riedcnildrefl. 

1ft  From  the  retrospective  date  on  n  nions  and  children  com  piled  by  Uie  1 990  GSS,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  tile  family 
episodes  experienced  ty  me  respondents,  Thus,  for  each  respondent,  we  know  tte  number  of  past  episodes  in  a 
particular  family  lype,  Ihe  duration  of  these  episodes,  and  the  demographic  events  marking  the  beginning  and  end 
ol  each .  [For  more  details  about  the  re  constitution  of  family  episodes,  see  FJesrosiers  et  at  1 994 .) 

1 6.  For  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  method,  see  Burch  and  Madan  ( 1 966)  and  Desrosiers  et  al.  ( 1 993) . 

17.  In  this  analysis,  all  respondents  aged  18  to  65.  regardless  of  their  marital  or  parenlal  status,  are  considered,  at  each 
age.  lively  lo  experience  Uie  transitions  considered.  All  women  are  therefore  at  risk  0!  becoming  heads  ol  a  loite- 
parent  family.  If  they  have  no  children  and  no  spouse,  they  are  likely  to  experience  a  birth  outside  of  a  union.  If  they 
belong  to  a  couple,  ttey  are  at  risk  ol  becoming  the  sole  household  maintainer  fallowing  Ihe  dissolution  ol  Uie  union 
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al  anytime  (it  Is  possible  lor  Ihe  husbands  death  or  separation  to  occur  during  pregnancy).  Similarly,  a  woman  on 
her  own  (wlh  no  spouse  or  <*Hreri)  could  enter  a  Mended  lamly  as  a  stepmother.  Keepiig  an  women  in  the  at-ris* 
group  may  be  less  jusliliable  when  analysing  entries  into  an  intact  two-parent  lamiiy,  as  it  Is  quite  rare  for  a  woman 
to  experience  such  an  episode  alter  Having  been,  al  sometime,  lite  head  ol  a  tone-parent  lamiiy.  In  principle  men,  il 
would  be  Justifiable  to  exclude  women  from  Ihe  group  likely  to  live  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  hum  the  time  (age) 
it  which  they  experience  a  birth  uutsi de  of  a  union.  Separate  analyses  have  shown,  however,  Uiat  Hiis  strategy  dW  noi 
atled  Uib  results  presented  below.  The  proportion  uf  women  who  experienced  a  girth  outside  of  a  union  is  noi  high 
enough  in  shift  the  probabililies  of  entering  into  an  intact  two-parent  family  calculated  al  the  ditlerent  ages. 
IS-  It  should  Ik  noted  that  women  belonging  to  a  re-created  (airily,  thai  is,  those  living  w*h  t  spouse  and  Iheir  common 
children  alia  having  experienced  a  Wended  family  phase,  areexclodedlrum  meanalysis- 

19.  Because  ol  msntficiem  data  to  verily  this.  It  was  assumed  thai  women  forming  a  union  within  sit  months  of  the  birth 
of  a  child  outside  of  a  union  had  formed  an  "ntact"  two-parent  family  wilh  ihe  father  ol  their  child.  For  these  women, 
their  age  at  Ihe  lormallonol  the  union,  rather  than  at  the  birth  ol  Itielr  child,  marks  the  start  ol  Ihe  lamiiy  episode. 

20.  For  a  very  small  number  ol  women  living  ii  en  intact  two-patent  family,  the  episode  will  end  simultaneously  wUh  the 
chiton's  departure  and  the  dissolution  of  tne  onion;  hlnese  instances,  precedence  was  given  to  Ihe  Absolution  ol 
the  union  as  the  cause  of  family  dissolution. 

21-  Because  they  are  based  on  a  very  specllic  subgroup  ol  women  who  began  their  family  Me  at  a  very  young  age.  Die 

cumulative  probablillBSOf  exiting  an  intact  two-parent  lamiiy  are  not  provided  for  those  aged  IB  to  24. 
22.  The  next  iwo  sections  are  modeled  largely  on  Ihe  report  "VTvre  en  famine  monoparerdale  et  en  lamile  recomposee: 

portrait  desCanadlennes  d'hier  etd'auiourd'hur  (Oesroslers  etal.  1994). 
1$.  The  very  small  number  of  lone-parent  episodes  togun  before  age  16  were  excluded  from  the  analyst-  We  lell  that 

these  very  early  experiences  resulted  from  distinct  circumstances  and  probably  tarooghf  dlflerenl  strategies  into  ptay 

(see  Desrosiers  etal.  1994). 

24 .  All  such  births,  whether  or  not  they  were  folowed  Dy  a  union  within  six  months,  ere  regarded  as  leading  to  an 
episode  ol  lone  parenthood,  however  brief. 

25.  Women  who  formed  a  union  within  six  months  of  the  birth  are  excluded  from  this  group;  although  this  cannot  be 
confirmed  by  the  GS5  data,  it  is  assumed  tnat  these  women  formed  a  union  with  the  father  ol  the  chid  end  therefore 
did  noi  form  a  Mended  family, 

2t   Ql  this  group,  a  certain  number  of  respondents  wfll  eventuaty  marry  their  common-law  spouse. 

27.  The  cumulative  probabilities  ol  exiling  the  blended  family  are  not  provided  for  those  aged  13  to  24 
since  (hey  are  based  on  a  very  specific  subgroup  ol  women  who  began  their  family  hie  at  a  very  young  age. 

28.  This  section  is  inspired  in  part  by  the  article  "Le$  parcours  famiiaux  ties  Canadiennes*  hy  Juby  and  Le  Bourdais 
\msy 

29-   The  term  "re-created  two-parent  family"  relers  to  a  woman  and  her  spouse  living  with  chldren  they  had  or  adopted 

together  after  experiencing  a  blended  lamiiy  phase  {see  Section  3.2.2.2  of  this  chapter). 
3D.   For  very  few  women  living  In  an  intact  two-parent  family,  the  parental  life  course  ends  simultaneously  with  the 

departure  ol  Ihe  children  and  the  dissolution  ol  Ihe  union.  In  Figure  3.9,  these  cases  are  included  in  the  "non-family 
persons"  category  to  distinguish  them  Iram  those  where  the  couple  survives  loHowing  the  children's  departure. 

31 .  The  analysis  is  discontinued  wnsn  the  numbers  are  loo  small  to  provide  reliable  estimates. 

32.  These  probabilities  were  caicu  Wed  using  Ihe  inon-maritovian"  version  of  the  LfEHiST  computer  prooram  developed 
by  Ration  {Ra|ulton  1992;  flajulton  and  Balakrishnan  1990). 

33.  Note  that  second  and  subsequent  episodes  may  be  slightly  underestimated,  as  certain  life  course  patlts  were  not 
continued  because  Ihe  numbers  were  loo  small. 

34.  This  percenlage  represents  Ihe  sum  ol  palh  probabiities  lor  second  episodes'  hum  top  to  bottom  in  the  figure,  4.7% 
n  a  first  blended  lamly  (after  a  lirst  lone-parent  episode)  ♦  2*,1  %  in  a  llrst  lone-parent  family  *  0J%  in  a  re-crealerj 
two-parent  family -» rj.Z%  in  a  first  lone-parent  lamiiy. 

35.  These  figures  difler  somewhat  horn  Ihe  percentages  provided  in  the  previous  Section  (78.6%  Ol  women  wil  belong 
loan  intact  two-parent  family,  35.0%  to  a  lone-parent  family,  and  16.9%  to  a  bl  ended  lamly).  Besides  the  fact  that 
different  populations  were  studied  (women  aged  35  to  64,  and  those  aged  IS  to  65),  Ihe  discrepancy  is  owing  to  Ihe 
dffferences  in  the  methodology  used,  that  is,  the  lacl  of  considering  overall  family  paths  and  taking  into  account  Ihe 
interdependence  of  lamly  episodes. 
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Appendix  3.1 


APPROACH  USED  TO  DETERMINE  THE  RESPONDENTS1  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 
IN  A  "CENSUS  FAMILY" 

The  public  use  microdala  file  of  the  I99ti  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family  and  Friends 
(GSS)  contains  no  single  variable  for  determining  the  living  arrangements  of  respondents  within 
a  "census  family."  One  of  the  survey's  variables  does  indicate  who  the  respondent  was  living  with 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  But  the  information  provided  is  not  detailed  enough  to  allow  for 
respondents  to  be  classified  into  categories  consistent  with  those  taken  from  the  1 99 1  Census.  For 
example,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  marital  status  of  persons  living  in  the  household.1  The 
family  status  of  respondents  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  therefore  determined  by  combining  all 
information  provided  about  their  marital  and  parental  status:  marital  status,  number  of  children  in 
the  household,  presence  or  absence  of  a  husband  or  common- Jaw  spouse,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  regardless  of  their  age,  respondents,  including  single  mothers,  are  classified  as 
"ehildren"  if  they  were  living  with  one  or  both  parents  at  the  lime  of  tlie  survey1  and  had  been 
reported  as  "single/never- married."  All  persons  living  wuh  a  spouse  Iwithio  a  marriage  i>r 
common-law  union}  belong  to  a  couple;  couples  are  therefore  distinguished  according  to  whether 
any  children  were  living  with  then  at  the  time  of  the  survey.-5  Heads  of  lone-parent  families  are 
persons  living  with  one  or  more  children  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  having  no  spouse  (husband 
or  common-law  partner),  Finally,  all  respondents  not  belonging  to  a  census  family,  that  is,  who 
were  not  a  child,  a  parent,  or  part  of  a  couple,  according  (o  the  information  provided  by  the 
census,  are  classified  as  "non-family  persons."  Thus,  as  in  the  census,  an  ever-married  respondent 
living  with  one  or  both  parents  at  the  time  of  the  survey  is  considered  a  non-family  person. 

The  following  table  therefore  provides  an  overview  of  the  distribution  of  Canadian  women 
aged  1 8  to  64  by  family  status  at  the  lime  of  the  1  990  GSS  and  1 991  Census,  As  can  be  seen,  the 
distribution  of  women  according  to  the  GSS  data  is  fairly  consistent  with  the  profile  drawn  from 
census  data.  Note,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  GSS  respondents  living  as  a  couple  without 
children  seems  higher  {24%  versus  22ft ),  Conversely,  except  for  those  aged  1  g  to  24.  the 
proportion  of  non-family  persons  seems  relatively  higher  among  199  I  Census  female 
respondents.  Thete  is  also  an  appreciably  smaller  proportion  of  "children"  among  1 990  survey 
respondents  ui;ed  IS  ro  2^  than  couples  without  children  and  non-family  persons.  These  slight 
variations  may  be  attributable  to  the  differences  in  the  populations  covered  by  the  two  sources 
(McDaniel  and  Strike  1994). 
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Table  1 

Comparison  of  the  OKnunmaii  of  Women  Aoec-  13  to  84,  or  Fjuiilt  Status  and 
Age  at  the  Tme  of  the  Survev  (a)  aw  the  Census  (t),  1990  *m  1991 


Age  group 

Family  slants 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44        45-54 

55-64 

Allagn 

'Chid"  status 

(0 

45 
53 

7 

% 
3              1 
2              1 

1 
1 

10 
11 

Women  belonging  (5) 

lo  i  (Mipte  {:) 

with  na  children  (s) 


24 

75 

79 

76 

74 

61 

26 

70 

77 

77 

70 

66 

19 

24 

10 

31 

52 

24 

16 

IS 

11 

2fl 

49 

22 

with  children 

(s) 
10 

10 

10 

61 
51 

69 
66 

45 
49 

22 
21 

44 
44 

Lone  mothers 

is} 

It) 

4 
4 

7 
6 

11 

11 

7 

B 

8 

Non-tamily  persons 

1*) 
to 

22 
18 

12 
15 

9 
10 

12 

13 

19 
22 

14 
15 

Total 

(*l 

(CI 

16 
16 

29 
28 

24 

25 

17 
17 

14 
14 

100 
IN 

Sow*:  1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  Use  Microtia  File;  fensu J  ol  Canada.  1 991 ,  Individual  Pubic  Us*  Mpodata  Res. 


IDENTIFICATION  DF  BLENDED  FAMILIES 

So-called  "blended"  families  existing  at  the  lime  of  ihe  survey  are  not  immediately  identifiable 
from  the  GSS  data.  The  siatus  of  children  living  in  The  household  is  established  in  relation  to  ihe 
respondents  only,  h  is  therefore  possible  to  identify  women  who  are  raising  their  children  with 
their  spouse,  but  not  respondents  living  with  a  spouse  other  than  the  father  of  their  children.  To 
identify  these  families,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  reconstitute  the  respondent'  family  histories 
retrospectively  by  combining  ihe  retrospective  data  ihey  have  provided  about  their  marital  path 
(formation  and  dissolution  of  common-law  unions  and  marriages)  and  parental  life  course  (births, 
adoptions,  stepchildren,  and  departure  of  children  from  ihe  home). 

This  exercise  does,  however,  raise  some  difficulties.  Some  of  the  information  needed  to 
reconstruct  family  episodes  was  not  gathered  within  the  scope  of  the  CSS.  For  example,  the 
survey  does  not  give  ihe  arrival  date  in  the  respondents'  home  of  step-  or  adopted  children.  Only 
the  birth  date  of  these  children  is  known,*  Moreover,  there  was  no  question  about  ihe  age  at  death 
of  children  reported  in  ihe  survey  as  deceased.  Because  ii  is  impossible  to  determine  how  long 
these  children  lived  with  the  respondents,  it  is  therefore  impossible  10  reconstruct  with  any 
certainty  the  various  phases  of  the  lespondem's  family  life.  The  survey  also  has  no  information 
about  periods  during  which  children  temporarily  left  home  10  live  on  their  own.  We  only  Jtnow 
their  final  departure  date  from  the  parental  home. 
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Despite  ihe  difUcully  of  accurately  determining  when  step-  or  adopted  children  came  into  the 
respondents'  life,  a  strategy  for  allocating  arrival  dates  was  developed.  Stepchildren  have  been 
allocated  to  the  union  following  their  birth  and  when  their  presence  in  the  union  is  borne  out  by 
the  child's  date  of  departure  fiom  the  respondent's  home.  Adopted  children  have  been  allocated 
to  the  union  coinciding  with  their  birth  or  immediately  following  it,  unless  the  union  lasted  less 
than  two  years,  in  which  case  it  was  assumed  the  child  was  adopted  in  the  content  of  the 
subsequent  union.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  data,  it  was  also  assumed  that  all  children, 
including  "natural"  children,  were  present  in  the  family  until  their  final  departure,1 

Using  all  of  these  data,  it  was  possible  to  reconstitute  ihe  female  respondents'  episodes  in  a 
blended  family.  Current  blended  families  were  used  to  determine  the  family  status  uf  respondents 
at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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Appendix  3.2 


TABLE  1 

Cumulative  Probabilities  fob  Women  of  Experiencing  an  "Intact"  Twg-pahent  Family  at 
Varidus  Ages,  by  Marital  Status  oh  Entry  ajno  Age  at  the  Time  dfthe  Survey,  1990 


Age  group 

A;: i!  and 

mariial  stilus 

t 

1$-M 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-65 

All  ages 

% 

AflB20 

P 

1.6 

SI 

9.5 

14  J 

13.3 

8.6 

p» 

0.5 

12 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.5 

0 

3.1 

25 

0.9 

0  3 

0.0 

1.4 

P 

5.2 

8.8 

107 

15.2 

133 

10.5 

Aff«25 

P. 

10.2 

21.0 

39  0 

53.0 

51.1 

358 

K 

10.2 

5.2 

2.2 

0.1 

0.1 

2.7 

P, 

10.5 

5.6 

1  9 

0.4 

0.0 

3.2 

P 

5D.-9 

31.8 

43.1 

53.5 

512 

41.5 

Age  10 

P, 

35.3 

59.2 

73.5 

75.7 

55.8 

P,„ 

12.4 

5.4 

0.6 

;  l 

G.Q 

P, 

8.1 

2.4 

0.6 

0,1 

4.1 

P 

55.B 

670 

74.7 

raa 

65,9 

Afl»35 

P 

43  D 

$5.9 

62  4 

81.4 

53.9 

P., 

m 

69 

06 

0.4 

7,1 

P. 

9.4 

3.0 

0.6 

0.1 

4.5 

P 

68.2 

75.8 

33.6 

81.9 

75,5 

Age  40 

P 

67.8 

82.« 

83.6 

65.7 

P 

8.0 

Q,B 

0.5 

7.7 

P, 

3.3 

0* 

01 

4.7 

P 

79.1 

84.2 

84.2 

78,1 

Age  45 

P, 

68.5 

82.8 

841 

66. 2 

P., 

8  0 

:■% 

0.5 

7.7 

P 

3.3 

0.6 

0.1 

4.7 

P 

79.8 

84.2 

84.7 

71.6 

Age  SO 

P 

a?  a 

84.1 

56.? 

P 

0.8 

0.5 

7.7 

P 

0.6 

0.1 

4.7 

P 

84.2 

84.7 

71.6 
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TULE  1  (cONCIUCED) 

Cumulkiwe  PnoiAMLrTES  for  Women  pf  Expeaiehcihc  am  "InTACT"  Two-pmwt  Fjuiht  *r 
Vuaous  Aees,  it  Marital  Status  oh  Entry  and  Ah  a  the  Tunc  of  the  Surwv,  1990 


Agt  group 


Age1 and 
marital  stains? 


16-24 


2S-34 


35-44 


45-54 


SS-6S      AMiih 


% 


Ags5&           I 

p 

62* 

0.0 

All 

0,6 

16.} 
7.7 

0.6 

0.1 

4.7 

34.2 

84.7 

nt 

Age  60 

n 

64.1 
05 

7.7 

0.1 

4.7 

(4.7 

71.6 

AofliSS 

CI 

64.1 
0* 

fi.2 

7.7 

0.1 

4.7 

847 

78.1 

108 


78« 


745 


677 


3,311 


1.  Exact  age. 

2.  P*    cuiquialH«pi«liiii)ililies  Mowing  a  dnclrjiamap*. 

P":  cuniulaifvB  pnobaOiiities  Moving  a  marriage  pnecedBd  by  a  nmmon-bw  wiion. 
F*    curriitiauve  prcbablKtle  foltowing  a  cgmmon-1  ?w  union. 
P:     curriiiUlH*  probabilities  lor  all  marital  staluses. 

3.  Expanded  data  redu  wd  u>  OK  size  oi  the  tally  sample.  Excludes  eight  am  lor  vrMcli  die  type  ol  ontoi  te  not  known, 
&UW  199DGSS,  eyrie  5,  PuUic  Use  UKrooala  Rte. 
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Tabic  2 

Cumulative  Pnoe*Hunts  foh  Wok*  who  kave  Exkrbked  ah  "Intact"  Two-parent 
F/wwr  of  ExrrwG  thb  Famlv  Status  at  Vaaiqus  Durations,  bt  Meahs  of  Ewt  ahd 
ACEAITWTWEOf  iwSwwet,  IBM 


Oupiiotf 

and  means  ot  exK* 


as-3* 


Agegnup 


35-44 


45-54 


sa^es 


All 

torn 


Ape  t                Pt 

2-8 

0.9 

1.1 

00 

1.6 

0,0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

00 

0-Z 

0.2 

3.1 

1.2 

1.2 

0.4 

1.1 

2yeai$              P, 

4.6 

2.9 

1.3 

D.5 

2.9 

0.0 

01 

01 

0.2 

0.1 

0-3 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

O.Z 

4.9 

3.2 

1.4 

0.9 

3.2 

3  years              Pt 

7.9 

4  0 

2.2 

0.6 

4.4 

0.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0-4 

0.2 

0-4 

0-3 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

8.3 

4.6 

2.3 

U 

4.1 

4  years             Pb 

10.7 

4.9 

2.9 

0.6 

5.S 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0-8 

M 

0.5 

0.2 

0-0 

0.2 

1.3 

11.3 

5.5 

30 

1.6 

*,2 

Syflara             Pt 

t24 

e.a 

3.6 

0.9 

«.5 

O.t 

0.6 

0.1 

1.2 

1.6 

1.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

13 

13.6 

7.0 

3.7 

2.3 

7.4 

10  pars            P, 

190 

12.3 

3.3 

26 

11,1 

0.4 

OJ 

0.4 

1.9 

1.0 

1.5 

0.2 

0.1 

02 

14 

20.9 

13.3 

80 

4.7 

12.5 

iSysars            Pt 

22.7 

16.9 

12.8 

4.6 

14.6 

1.1 

1.6 

1.5 

2-9 

20 

4.5 

0* 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

28.3 

19.0 

14.6 

7.7 

1T,4 

20yeai$            P, 

24.9 

17.9 

7,0 

19.1 

2.5 

2.3 

3.3 

2.7 

1.7 

3.3 

4.3 

3.1 

29.1 

23.5 

15.1 

25.3 

25yMi*            Pt 

28.6 

21.7 

9.5 

21* 

2.5 

3.6 

5j6 

4.1 

6.3 

18.0 

16.6 

15.5 

37.4 

43.3 

31.7 

41.9 

3Qtfai3              Pb 

224 

10.8 

22.9 

4.5 

0.5 

1.1 

40.3 

37.8 

35.1 

67.2 

571 

04.1 
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Tmle  2  (concluded) 

Cumulative  PmtMiLmES  for  Women  who  hwe  Exferibked  an  "Intact"  Two-mrent 
Fmhilt  of  ExmHG  imb  Family  Swnui  a?  Various  Durations,  or  Means  of  E»r  and 
Age  jtr  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 


Aoearot*) 


Ihntioii1 

and  means  of  evil* 


25-3+ 


35-1+ 


+5-5+ 


55-65 


Ml 


% 

35  years 

11.4 

n.t 

£* 

10.7 
53.1 

7.7 
ti.G 

75.6 

ws 

40  years 

12.0 

Z4.0 

j!« 

110 

6+.0 

80 
57.6 

i?  Jl 

W-6 

NP 


117 


200 


356 


523 


U90 


1.  DuralkonknntacljMan. 

2.  P*:    cunHriaUve  pfobaUHtlss  fotlowiitg  voluntary  breatutownolauolori. 

P":  cumulalto  probaMHtlBs  following  Hie  dtalh  al  Uh  sdousb. 
P*:  cutnutabve  probabllltta  tollawlng  His  children^  departure 
P:     cumulaljfve  probattlrtlK  for  all  episodes. 

3.  Enpandw)  data  reduce)  lo  Hie  $ize  of  the  initial  sample.  Excludes  120  cases  for  fctifcli  ihe  dale  ol  exit  from  the  episode 
is  not  known,  the  total  included  female  respondents  a^  i&  to  £+  for  wtiom  fte  cumulative  probabilities  are  not 
shown  separately. 

Sonne:  1B90GSS,  cyicle  5,  PuWc  Use  Wcarodarta  Hie. 
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TmleS 

Cumjutiwe  Phombuties  ton  Women  Who  Have  Experienceo  a  LoME-mair  Ensue  of 
Exiting  LwE-ewafi  Siww  at  Various  DuiumaNS,  it  Mums  w  Exit  m»  Am  w  the 
TweoftheSuhhev,  1990 


Aflegnup 

Ounllon*and 

Ml 

means  of  all' 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

54-65 

■•» 

% 

lyesr 

4.2 

8.3 

7.4 

10.7 

15.5 

9.4 

10.5 

14.2 

90 

65 

0.9 

tJt 

50 

4.6 

1.9 

1.7 

3.7 

1.1 

277 

27.3 

>8.3 

18.9 

30.1 

21,5 

2  years 

6.1 

12.6 

11.1 

136 

22.2 

14,1 

29.1 

27.4 

15.9 

11.1 

3.3 

16.3 

10.5 

4.3 

20 

3.8 

6.4 

4,6 

45.7 

44.3 

29-0 

28.5 

319 

33.9 

3y«ar 

r« 

13.8 

16.2 

16,0 

26.1 

17.2 

d 

30.3 

26.4 

14.6 

37 

19.7 

5.7 

2.0 

4.9 

9.6 

5.7 

49.8 

44j6 

35.5 

39.4 

44.6 

4  years 

17.7 

13j6 

IB  .3 

29.6 

to.t 

"d 

38-6 

31.7 

19.2 

5.9 

24.6 

5.7 

2.6 

6.1 

10.3 

M 

62.0 

52.9 

44.1 

46.3 

61 J 

5ywr$ 

19.1 

20.1 

21.9 

30.9 

22,1 

d 

45.3 

314 

20.6 

7.9 

tt.l 

5.7 

2.7 

64 

12.0 

i.9 

70.1 

56.2 

48.9 

548 

5C.1 

I0y«r$ 

Z7.4 

28.S 

36.8 

27.8 

fld 

m 

27.4 

8.7 

S3.T 

5j6 

13.0 

26.3 

134 

765 

66.9 

71.6 

74.9 

15  years 

a* 

30.3 

36,6 

(9.1 

d 

30.9 

19-1 

36.} 

Lt 

16.0 
77.2 

34.1 
82,6 

17.4 
12.1 

20  year* 

■ 

21.6 
3M 

22.2 
91.2 

Nl 

29 

144 

166 

156 

163 

668 

1.  Ovation  in  exact  years. 

2.  P":    tunulatta  |MOQatMitie$  Mowing  a  marriage. 

P":   cumulative  probaulKtles  foHmrtng  a  common-it v  un'on. 
P*:    cunuttta  prolubilities  Mowing  tlw  didrerVs  departure. 
P:     cuffluUlivB  protulHlldas  lor  all  episode*. 

3.  Exparded  darta  reduced  to  lh»  &e  of  ihe  iniilal  sample.  Excludes  33  esses  lor  Hhtfi  tiie  dale  of  ail  from  ire  episode 
Is  not  known. 

Source:   1990  GSS.  cycle  5,  Pi  He  Use  Mraodata  File. 
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Table  4 

Cumulative  Ptouaiutitt  for  Women  Who  have  Ewbhesced  a  Bloidh)  Fjmiiy  of  Emtihg 
thi*  Famm  Status  at  Vmoovs  Duhatidhs,  ht  Means  of  Ewt  mo  Age  w  the  Time 
of  the  Survey,  1990 


Duration1  and 
m tins  of  air 


Age  group 


25-34 


am 


45-54 


55-05 


14CI 


tf 


% 


lyear             f 

*3 

3.4 

4.1 

0.0 

3.2 

£                                 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0-0 

3.6 

3.5 

2.8 

U 

>                                   4.3 

7.0 

7-6 

2.8 

Si 

2  years              F 

'                          in 

7.2 

8-8 

1.4 

7.1 

0,3 

0-0 

0.6 

0.0 

*2 

M 

3.6 

6.1 

5.0 

M 

»                                 12.1 

10.B 

15-5 

6.4 

12.1 

3  yeans             1 

'                                 21.6 

11.1 

11.1 

1.4 

12.2 

'                                   2.2 

0.0 

0-6 

0.0 

0.7 

'                                   27 

5.3 

6.0 

e.o 

U 

'                                 28.5 

16.4 

19-7 

10.4 

19.1 

4  years             1 

'                                 25.5 

166 

15.0 

1.4 

15.8 

22 

0.0 

0.6 

1.0 

o.o 

*                                 4.2 

76 

8.9 

9.0 

7-5 

*                               31.9 

24.6 

24.6 

11.4 

24.2 

Syears              ( 

29.4 

20.2 

15.6 

2.6 

11.1 

>                                  2.2 

0.0 

2.1 

1.0 

1.3 

>                                 4-2 

10.8 

8.9 

1V6 

1.9 

>                                 35.8 

310 

26j6 

15.4 

21.3 

lOyaars            1 

>                                 44.3 

31.0 

22.4 

6.4 

21.5 

\                                  zz 

o.a 

3.1 

2.8 

M 

'                                 10.4 

19.7 

2Z-8 

23J6 

21.4 

»                                 56.9 

5Z0 

47.3 

32.8 

46.1 

15y*ar$             1 

35-9 

26.9 

11.8 

30.6 

0.5 

2.4 

2-3 

2.1 

33.1 

35.9 

35.8 

30.9 

69.5 

66.2 

50-4 

63.5 

20  years 

13* 

3-7 
6.4 

81-9 

32.0 

52.7 
87.0 

152 


161 


128 


91 


553 


1.  Duration  in  exact  years. 

2.  P:    cumulafl »  probablllies  lolowino  wduiilary  brealtdotfn  of  a  union, 
F*    cumulative  oroOabHllics  lotowlnrj  tl»  dealti  of  Ihe  spo use. 

P*:    eumulall w  probabiliss  lolkming  ihe  cNldiWT!  departiira. 
P:     c  jmulali**  probablllte s  lor  all  eptaodes. 

3.  Expanded  data  reduced  to  llw  w*  of  Hie  iiilial  sample.  Excludes  1 8  cases  for  wriichUie  date  of  exil  hom  lite  episode 
is  nol  known.  Tlte  lolal  includes  21  lemaH  respondents  aped  18 10  24  lor  whom  lite  cumulative  protabilles  are  not 
shown  separately. 

Sowtf   1990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  use  MJcndata  fie. 
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Endnotes 


1.  H  was  also  lomd  that  Ihis  variable  did  no)  always  reflMl  accurate^  enough  lire  family  Elalus  of  respondent  in 
unusual  living  arrangements.  For  example,  some  women  raising  stepchildren  at  the  lime  or  the  survey  were  class  .ted 
as  living  with  "a  spouse  and  other  relatives"  rather  lhan  with  "a  spouse  and  children." 

1.    The  household  may  also  include  brothers  and  sislers  and  other  persons,  related  or  not. 

3.  Unhke  children  identified  in  the  census.  Ihese  nay  be  never-married  or  ever- named  child rcn  i he  GSS  mreradata  1i * 
provides  no  information  aboul  the  marital  statos  al  the  children  presenl. 

4.  II  is  important  to  point  out  thai  in  litis  survey,  information  is  available  for  up  to  10  natural  children,  ihree 
stepchildren,  and  two  adopled  children,  In  ihe  case  of  natural  children,  tiled  information  is  therefore  provided  for 
the  nine  oJdest  children  and  the  youngest  child:  in  tire  case  ol  slepcltildreir,  it  has  been  galhensd  for  lire,  two  oldest 
children  and  the  youngest  child;  and  in  the  case  ot adapted  children,  i:  .las  beer  gaiherec  for  tie  oldest  child  and  the 
voinigest  child  (Statistics  Cans-da  igg-i >, 

5.  When  the  respondeni  did  ngi  report  the  age  ol  a  child  or  specify  when  the  child  l*ft  home,  or  when  the  child's  age  at 
dealh  is  not  known,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  tire  child  with  any  certainly  in  a  family  episode.  These  children,  and  not 
the  respondent,  were  therelore  excluded  trom  the  analysis.  (For  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  method  used  to 
constitute  tamily  episodes,  see  Oesrgsiers  et  at.  1994.) 
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Chapter  3  describes  the  marital  and  family  history  of  Canadian  women.  Based  on  the 
retrospective  data  of  the  1  990  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family  and  Friends  {GSS),  the 
analysis  of  women's  family  paths  reveals  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  individual  life  courses 
that  have  emerged  over  the  last  30  years,  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  major  demographic 
changes  that  have  occurred  during  that  peri  ad. 

This  chapter  looks  at.  the  family  life  of  men.  Using  the  same  approach  as  in  Chapter  3,  it 
attempts  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  changes  noted  in  fertility  and  conjugal  life  have  played 
a  pan  in  altering  and  complicating  the  family  paths  of  Canadian  men.  It  also  compares  the  family 
paths  of  men  and  women,  highlighting  the  most  striking  differences. 

Given  Lhe  in-depth  analysis  of  female  paths  in  Chapter  3.  one  might  well  wonder  what 
additional  information  this  study  of  male  family  paths  could  reveal-  Since  both  the  men  and 
women  aged  1 8  to  64  surveyed  by  the  1990  GSS  lived  through  the  same  socio-historical  period, 
docs  it  not  seem  likely  that  their  demographic  behaviours  would  be  altered  in  appreciably  the 
same  way?  Is  it  rot  therefore  logical  to  assume  that  the  family  histories  of  men  replicate  those  of 
women,  except  for  certain  well-known  differences  in  timing  patterns  (such  as  men's  later  entry 
into  marital  and  parental  life)? 

While  these  assumptions  are  true  at  a  general  analytical  level,  a  closer  study  of  the  individual 
paths  of  men  and  women  does  in  fact  show  differences  by  sex.  Recent  studies  have  shown,  for 
example,  that  the  impact  of  union  dissolution  on  the  subsequent  evolution  of  family  life  is  not  the 
same  for  men  and  women.  Following  separation  or  divorce,  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
assume  custody  of  their  children,  and  therefore  to  experience  a  period  of  lone  parenthood 
(Gderfcirk  and  Lochhead  1 992).  On  the  other  hand,  studies  show  that  men  tend  to  enter  into  new 
unions  sooner  than  women  after  a  marital  breakdown  { Villeneuve-Gokalp  199 1 ),  and  that  these 
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new  unions  quite  often  lead  to  ihe  formation  of  a  blended  family  centred  around  the  woman  and 
her  children.  We  can  therefore  expect  these  sex-based  behavioural  differences  lo  be  reflected  in 
the  sequencing  of  men  and  women's  family  statuses. 

Until  quite  recently,  most  demographic  studies  of  ibe  family  focused  primarily  on  women. 
This  meant  that,  for  years,  the  data  needed  to  study  male  family  paths  were  sadly  lacking. 
However,  a  number  of  longitudinal  surveys  of  both  men  and  women  have  now  been  completed  in 
several  countries  and  ibe  required  data  are  now  available.  Why  then  are  there  still  so  few  studies 
of  male  family  paths  (Kuijsten  1995)? 

First*  retrospective  data  on  male  fertility  are  less  reliable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  has 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  pursuing  the  study  of  male  family  paths  (Purslenberg  1988). 
Secondly,  the  theory,  long  accepted  in  family  sociology,  that  Ihe  family  universe  and  the  custody 
of  children  essentially  concern  women  has  also  contributed  to  rneu"s  exclusion  as  subjects  in  this 
field  of  analysis.  Finally,  die  notion  that  men's  family  paths  mirror  those  of  women  within  two  or 
three  years  has  supported  the  practice  of  studying  family  paths  from  a  single  perspective. 

To  counter  the  current  lack  of  studies  of  male  family  paths,  we  decided  to  devote  an  entire 
chapter  of  this  monograph  lo  this  subject,  despite  the  obvious  risk  of  repeating  information 
already  presented  in  the  chapter  on  female  family  paths.  To  present  as  complete  a  profile  as 
possible,  comments  are  provided  for  each  table  and  figure  presented  in  mis  chapter.  However,  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  the  reader  is  frequently  referred  lo  Chapter  3  regarding  miners  of 
methodology  and  context.  While  the  texl  is  primarily  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  the  profile 
that  are  related  specifically  to  men.  each  section  concludes  with  a  presentation  of  the  factors  that 
distinguish  the  family  paths  of  men  from  those  of  women. 

LiVe  Chapter  3,  this  chapter  begins  with  a  brief  presentation  of  the  data,  this  time 
emphasizing  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  information  obtained  from  men.  The  chapter's  second 
section  provides  a  retrospective  description  of  the  marital  and  family  history  of  men  in  various 
family  situations  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  In  this  section  we  estimate,  for  example,  the  proportion 
of  men,  among  non- family  persons,  who  were  in  a  previous  union  or  fathered  children  with 
whom  they  no  longer  live.  The  third  section  uses  the  attrition  tables  method  to  look  specifically 
at  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  various  forms  of  family  organization — such 
as  the  inUct  two-parent  family,  the  lone-parent  family  and  the  blended  family— in  men's  lives. 
The  chapter's  concluding  section  describes  the  evolution  of  male  family  paths  and  attempts  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  men  who  will  follow  each  type  of  path  over  the  course  of  their  lives. 

All  analyses  in  this  study  use  1 0-year  age  groupings  to  illustrate  behavioural  changes  over 
generations.  This  study  includes  all  1990  GSS  male  respondents,  regardless  of  (heir  family  status, 
who  were  aged  1 S  to  64  in  1990.1 

4.1     SOME  CLARIFICATIONS  ABOUT  THE  OATA  GATHERED  FROM  MEN 

The  data  are  taken  from  the  1990  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5:  Family  and  Friends  (GSS), 
conducted  by  Statistics  Canada  between  January  and  March  1990*  The  sample  is  representative 
of  the  Canadian  population  aged  15  and  older,  excluding  institutional  residents.  Of  the  nearly 
1 3,500  people  aged  1 5  and  older  who  were  interviewed,  4,498  were  men  aged  1 8  to  64  at  the  dme 
of  the  survey. 
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The  1950  CSS  gathered  data  on  the  mafiial  and  parental  histories  of  the  respondents — thai  is, 
information  on  the  chronology  of  the  respondents'  common- law  unions  and  marriages, 
separations,  divorces  and  widowhood,  as  well  as  the  hinhs  and  final  departures  from  the  family 
home  of  their  children  (natural,  step-  or  adopted).  By  combining  these  various  chronologies,  we 
can  reconstruct  the  respondent'  family  paths  and  identify  their  family  status  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  (see  Chapter  3.  Section  3, 1  and  Appendix  3.1}- 

To  ensure  the  reconstruction  of  family  paths  based  on  retrospective  data  is  reliable,  all  events 
(unions,  dissolutions,  and  children's  births  and  departures)  experienced  by  the  respondents  must 
be  accurately  listed  and  dated.  The  omission  of  events  (or  the  inclusion  of  erroneous  dales)  would 
result  in  incomplete  or  inaccurate  histories.  On  this  issue,  past  studies  all  make  I  he  same 
observation:  men  appear  to  be  more  inclined  than  women  to  provide  an  incomplete  account  of 
their  marital  (Bumpasset  al.  1991)  or  reproductive  {Furstenberg  I9B&)  histories  by  neglecting  to 
report  particular  past  experiences.  If  such  omissions  occur  when  men  are  questioned  about  their 
own  offspring,  it  can  be  readily  assumed  that  this  will  occur  even  more  often  when  men  report  ihe 
history  of  stepchildren  who  lived  with  them  in  a  blended  family  for  a  relatively  brief  lime. 
Because  the  1990  GSS  contains  no  data  about  the  family  life  of  respondents'  wives  and  ex- wives, 
ii  unfortunately  cannot  be  used  to  assess  the  extent  of  this  undercount.  For  now,  we  can  only  note 
that  the  parental  histories  of  men  are  likely  to  he  slightly  less  reliable  than  those  of  women. 

The  way  in  which  the  data  are  used  to  identify  various  family  statuses,  in  particular  parenting 
arrange menis,  also  requires  further  explanation.  Like  all  data  collections  centred  on  the 
household  (including  the  census),  ihe  1990  GSS  provides  no  information  about  the  custody 
arrangements  adopted  following  a  separation.  Since  only  the  birth  date  and  final  departure  date  of 
each  child  are  known,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  ihe  children  lived  continuously  with  the 
respondent  until  they  left  home,  however  long  that  may  have  been.1  The  available  data  therefore 
compel  us  to  resiiict  the  notion  of  family  to  parent-child  or  stepparent-child  cohabitation, 
without  regard  to  the  actual  parenting  arrangements  involved.  This  constraint  posed  little 
difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  family  paths  of  women,  most  of  whom  assume  custody  of  their 
children  following  separation  or  divorce.  It  does,  however,  lead  to  inaccuracies  with  respect  to 
men,  who  are  less  likely  to  obtain  sole  custody  of  their  children  after  the  dissolution  of  a  union 
(La  Novara  1993),  and  who  maintain  varying  ties  with  their  children  over  time  (Seltzer  199 1). 

Due  to  constraints  such  as  these,  the  family  statuses  described  in  this  chapter  may  at  limes 
conceal  quite  different  realities.  For  example,  lone-parenthood  episodes  may  in  fact  cover  a  wide 
range  of  arrangements — from  the  "weekend  dad,"  who  sees  his  children  every  second  weekend, 
to  the  lone  father  who  has  sole  cusiody  of  his  children.  Lone  fathers  are  a  diverse  group.  However, 
they  do  share  some  characteristics,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  being  that  they  do  not  consider 
their  children  to  have  left  home  for  good.  Similarly  diverse  are  blended  families,  which  may 
encompass  various  forms  of  family  organization,  such  as  the  separated  father  who  lives  on  his 
own  with  a  new  spouse  and  occasionally  cares  for  his  children  from  a  previous  union,  or  the 
stepfather  who  shares  daily  responsibility  for  his  wife's  children.  This  diversity  of  family  forms, 
covered  by  the  notions  of  lone- parent  and  blended  families,  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
conducting  analyses  of  family  status. 
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4.2     OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MMOTAL  AND  PARENTAL  HISTORY  OF  MEN  ACCORDING 
TO  THEIR  FAMILY  STATUS 

This  section  begins  by  documenting  ihe  living  arrangements  of  (he  male  respondents  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  in  relation  to  the  "census  family,"4  then  explores  the  marital  and  parental  history  of 
the  men  living  in  these  various  arrangements.  Before  we  begin  this  discussion,  a  brief  review  of 
the  definitions  used  in  this  section  (and  in  Chapter  3)  is  in  order  Xhild"  status  is  assigned  to  all 
single  (never-married)  respondents,  regardless  o/age,  who  were  living  with  their  parents  at  the 
lime  of  Ihe  survey-  "Couple"  status  is  assigned  to  respondents  who  were  living  with  a  partner, 
with  or  without  children,  whether  in  a  marriage  or  a  common-law  union.  "Heads  of  lone-parent 
families"  status  includes  respondents  who  had  no  spouse,  but  were  Jiving  with  one  or  more 
children.  Finally,  "non-family  person™  status  includes  respondents  who  did  not  belong  10  a  census 
family — that  is,  those  people  who  the  census  did  not  consider  to  be  a  "child,**  a  parent,  01  part  of 
a  couple  as  defined  above. 

Table  4.1  shows  the  distribution  of  GSS  male  respondents  aged  1 8  to  64  according  to  these 
family  statuses-9  Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  were  living  with  a  spouse  at  ihe  time  of  the  survey, 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth  belonged  to  a  couple  without  children,  and  45%  to  a  couple  with 
children.  A  very  small  percentage  of  respondents  {2%)  headed  a  lone-parent  family.  "Child" 
status  was  assigned  to  16%,  while  a  similar  proportion  (17%)  were  not  living  in  a  census  family 
and  were  therefore  classified  as  "non-family  persons."  Predictably,  those  aged  18  to  24  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  •'children"  (66%),  while  the  status  of  "non-family  person"  was  dominant 
(about  20%)  among  those  under  age  35,  Finally,  more  men  (more  than  60%)  were  a  parent  in  a 
two-parent  family  between  the  ages  of  35  and  54  than  at  any  other  age,  and  in  a  lone-parent 
family  (5%)  after  age  55. 
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All 
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16-2+ 

25-34 
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45-54 

55-64 
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iChild'slatus 
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11 
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% 

3 

1 

16 

Men  belonging  loe  couple 

15 

66 

B? 

03 

32 

66 

dlli  no  children 

12 

S3 

11 

22 

47 

21 

wilfi  chldM 

3 

43 

71 

61 

35 

45 

Lone  fullers 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

2 

Wwifamity  parsons 

13 

23 

13 

11 

12 

17 

Total 

IN 

100 

1«l 

100 

101 

IN 

14 

Dfslribullw)  by  age 

14 

26 

24 

16 

14 

110 

1 .   fsmiy  status  refers  to  tto  status  twtd  in  relation  to  a  ansus  family, 
Smce:   I960  GSS,  cycle  5.  Public  Jsc  Htoodata  He. 
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How  accurately  does  this  cross-sectional  profile  reflect  male  family  paths?  Or  la  what  extent 
does  the  profile  camouflage  the  multiple,  and  sometimes  contrasting,  paths 1aken  ty  ^  various 
groups  of  male  respondents?  The  following  analysis  tackles  these  questions, 

4.2.1  ThB  history  of  *tfiidrt  *1aU» 

Today  (he  transition  to  adulthood  is  not  as  easy  as  it  once  was,  when  the  departure  from  home  and 
marriage  overlapped.  Instead,  it  is  a  sequence  of  episodes  that  vary  in  number  and  are  more  or 
less  interrelated  (Lapierre-Adamcyk  et  at.  1905).  The  first  departure  from  home  is  not  always 
final,  and  the  formation  of  a  first  union,  which  often  is  not  legalized,  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a  later  return  to  the  family  of  origin  (see  Table  4.2). 

Taiu4.2 
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18-24 
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All 
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Of  all  hi»  taring  "chlhTililiH1 
Men  wtio  tiad  left  the  parental  Darns 
Men  wtio  Had  ttfcriMcrtaamnionlawunlH) 
Men  wtiomre  sinoie  lathers  (U,  living  wilh  a  child) 


12 

30 

34 

17 

S 

15 

21 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

95 

81 

T3 

90 

5 

13 

19 

8 

0 

e 

e 

2 

01  On  ma  Inlif  w Mi  io  chHdn>  er  tpouw 
but  wilh  oih  or  boil  ittoirpaivnH 
Men  who  had  never  been  in  a  union 

Man  who  had  lived  common  law  but  who  had  new  married 
Men  whohadlKtn  married 


1.  The  subcategories  are  not  mutualy  occlusive,  ilwsfon  the  total  may  not  equal  100%. 
$0im:  1 9W  GSS,  cycle  5,  PktUlc  Use  Micr  odata  FHe. 

The  data  show  that  17%  of  "children"  who  lived  with  their  parents  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
had  previously  left  the  parental  home  to  live  on  their  own.  As  expected,  this  percentage  increases 
with  age:  although  a  little  more  than  1  in  10  respondents  aged  IS  to  24  had  already  left  home 
once,  this  was  true  of  almost  one-third  of  men  aged  25  and  older  living  with  their  parents. 
Economic  reasons— men  aged  25  to  34  reported  leaving  because  of  a  job,  while  men  aged  35  and 
over  reported  leaving  to  attend  school— were  usually  cited  as  the  main  motives  for  their  final 
departure  from  home  after  age  25,  Almost  the  same  proportion  (about  25%)  of  "children"  aged  1 8 
to  24  reported  having  left  the  parental  home  because  of  a  job,  to  attend  school,  "to  be 
independent/move  into  own  place"  or  for  some  other  reason,  including  to  form  a  union 
(I990GSS). 
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\fery  few  men  with  "child"  status  in  a  census  family  were  living  with  a  child  (see  Table  4.2). 
The  few  case*  identified  were  young,  single,  never- married  fathers,  aged  15  to  M,  who  were 
living  In  a  ihree-generatioji  family."  En  these  instances,  the  census  gpve  precedence  to  the  "child" 
Status  of  these  men,  which  means  they  were  not  identified  as  single  fathers  (Norris  and  Knighton 
1995).  However,  this  approach  had  liule  effect  on  the  estimate  of  lone-parent  status  among  men 
who,  unlike  women,  rarely  assume  the  custody  of  children  bom  outside  of  marriage. 

Table  4.2  also  shows  that  I  in  12  single  male  respondents  who  were  living  with  their  parents 
had  previously  lived  in  a  common-law  union.  This  phenomenon  affects  5%  of  "children"  aged  IS 
to  24,  and  about  20%  of  "children"  aged  35  and  older.  As  Norris  and  Knighton  (1995)  point  out, 
the  significant  increase  in  common- law  unions  observed  over  the  last  20  years  could  have 
resulted  in  an  overestimation  in  recent  censuses  of  the  number  of  "children."  As  common- Jaw 
unions  gradually  take  the  place  of  marriage,  the  census  strategy  of  using  only  legal  matrimony  to 
determine  "child"  status  no  longer  seems  appropriate.  In  fact,  it  may  prevent  us  from  identifying, 
among  all  single  persons  living  with  their  parents,  "children"  who  have  returned  to  the  home  after 
the  dissolution  of  their  common-law  union.  The  dala  in  the  lower  part  of  fable  4.2  allow  for  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  number  of  young  men  who  have  relumed  to  live  with  their  family  of 
origin  after  the  break-up  of  a  common-law  union  or  marriage.  Unlike  the  data  presented  in  the  top 
section  of  the  table,  these  data  aire  for  all  respondents  with  no  wife  or  children  who  are  living  with 
their  parents.  So  the  data  include  men  who  had  previously  been  married  and  returned  to  live  with 
their  parents  following  a  separation. 

The  data  show  that  10%  of  respondents  who  were  living  in  their  family  of  origin,  without 
children  or  a  spouse,  bad  previously  been  in  a  union.  This  proportion  is  decidedly  higher  among 
men  aged  35  and  older  (27%),  who  had  had  time  to  form  a  union  (and  to  experience  ils 
dissolution),  than  among  men  aged  IS  to  34  (5%).  Regardless  of  their  age  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  most  men  who  were  living  with  their  parents  and  had  belonged  to  a  couple  were  not 
legally  married.  Clearly,  the  changing  patterns  of  conjugal  life,  coupled  with  the  inclusion  of  men 
who  bad  previously  cohabited  in  the  category  of  "child"  may  result  in  a  significant 
overestimation  of  the  number  of  men  with  "child"  status  living  in  census  families. 

4.2.2  The  tiitlory  ol  men  beloaginf  t«  a  coaple 

This  section  highlights  the  marital  paths  followed  by  the  different  birth  cohorts  of  men  who 
belonged  to  a  couple  {that  is,  who  had  a  common-law  partner  or  wife)  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
The  focus  of  the  analysis  then  shifts  to  an  exploration  of  the  parental  paths  followed  by  these 
men. 

4.2,2.1  Marital  histtry 

Like  previous  studies  (Bureh  and  Madan  1986;  Dumas  and  Peron  1992;  Le  Bourdais  and 
Desrosiers  1988;  Le  Bourdais  and  Mareil-Gratton  1996),  the  analyses  in  Chapter  3  show  that 
there  is  not  only  an  increase  in  common-law  unions  by  young  people  at  the  start  of  their  conjugal 
life,  but  also  a  growing  proportion  of  people  who  enter  a  new  union  after  the  failure  of  their  first 
marriage.  The  analyses  presented  in  Chapter  3  also  confirm  the  declining  popularity  of  legal 
marriage  and  the  increasing  number  of  common-law  unions  in  recent  generations  of  women. 
Table  4.3  clearly  illustrates  these  same  developments  among  men. 
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ar  Agc  xt  the  Time:  of  the  Survey,  1990 


Ape  group 

Indkalors  of  conjugal  history 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44      45-54 

55-64 

Maps 

Married  men 

Men  living  common  Ian 

39 
61 

77 
23 

ID            8 

m 

4 

16 

14 

Offttnwtiednii 

Men  m  a  nrsl  marriage 
with  no  previous  union1 
who  married  lh«ir  CEKtimor-lafw  partnsf 
»rtiQ  rod  lived  common  law  with  anolner  partner 


100 

97 

83 

67 

it 

91 

57 

69 

83 

9$ 

99 

84 

41 

29 

15 

4 

1 

14 

3 

7 

S 

2 

1 

4 

Men  navlng  nemaf  rted 

0 

3 

11 

13 

12 

9 

who  had  never  lived  common  Ian' 

- 

60 

30 

42 

68 

44 

who  married  ihclr  common-law  partner 

- 

60 

60 

as 

28 

SI 

Cl  Uw  mil  Mv  li|  connon-liw 

Men  in  a  first  common-raw  union 

90 

66 

46 

67 

65 

65 

never-married 

100 

91 

40 

a 

15 

72 

ever-married 

0 

9 

fiO 

92 

85 

28 

Men  in  second  or  subsequent 
common-law  union  10 

nevef-mairied 
ever-married 


35 

55 

33 

35 

36 

56 

20 

OS 

- 

41 

34 

80 

100s 

■- 

59 

-  Ml  or  zero. 

-  Percertiage  omitted  (based  on  fewer  lhan  10  cases  In  Ihe  sample).  Expanded  data  reduced  to  ihe  sia  ol  Ihe  initial 

samplB. 

1 .  The  subcategories  arc  not  mutually  exclusive  merelare  the  total  may  not  equal  100%. 

2.  Percentage  calculated  for  lewer  than  25  eases  in  Hie  sample  (expanded  data  reduced  to  me  size  ol  Ok  Mtial  sample). 
Sou**  1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  Uh  Mlcrodala  Ffc. 

The  lop  section  of  Tabic  4.3  shows  ihe  increase  in  the  percentage  of  common- law  unions 
reported  by  men  who  belonged  to  a  couple  ai  the  time  of  the  survey,  from  4%  Tor  older 
generations  to  61%  for  younger  generations,  Based  on  the  prior  history  of  the  respondents,  the 
next  section  of  the  table  shows  that  nearly  I  in  10  married  men  were  in  iheir  second  marriage 
when  surveyed.  The  percentage  of  men  in  their  second  marriage  hovers  at  around  10%  beginning 
at  age  35.  and  drops  sharply  below  that  age.  This  result  is  evidently  linked  to  the  fact  that  the 
younger  men  were  older  when  ihey  first  married  arid,  more  importantly,  had  not  been  married  as 
long  as  those  aged  35  and  older. 

Nearly  al  I  men  aged  45  to  64  who  were  i  n  iheir  first  marriage  in  1990  had  never  been  in  any 
other  form  of  union,  perhaps  because  a  high  proportion  of  them  married  before  common-law 
unions  became  widespread.  This  changes  when  we  consider  more  receni  generations:  I7%T  of 
respondents  aged  35  to  44  in  their  first  marriage  had  cohabited  before;  the  figure  jumps  to  43% 
for  those  aged  1 8  to  24.  In  ihe  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  men  had  wed  their  common-law 
partner  (88,2%  of  ihose  aged  35  to  44,  and  953%  of  those  aged  18  to  24).  Indeed,  a  much  smaller 
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proportion  of  men  had  cohabited  with  a  partner  other  than  their  wife.  Finally,  it  was  noted  that 
between  50%  and  60%  of  itmarried  men  had  wed  their  common-law  partner,  only  those  aged  55 
to  65  did  not  follow  this  model,  with  fewer  than  3  In  10  remarried  men  marrying  their  common- 
law  partner. 

The  bottom  section  of  Table  4,3  provides  information  about  the  marital  history  of  the  men 
who  wen*  living  in  common-law  unions  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Overall,  one  in  three  common- 
law  husbands  were  in  a  second  common-law  union.  This  proper lion  was  clearly  higher  among 
men  aged  35  to  44,  affecting  half  of  these  cohabitants.  Overall,  the  proportion  of  cohabhanis 
previously  married  increases  with  the  respondents'  age,  regardless  of  the  rank  of  the  union  in 
question.  For  example,  just  under  10%  of  men  aged  25  to  M  and  living  common  law  for  the  first 
lime  had  previously  been  married-  This  percentage  climbs  to  60%  among  those  aged  35  to  44,  and 
to  about  90%  for  husbands  aged  45  and  older.  A  common-law  union,  which  generally  follows  a 
marriage,  therefore  occurs  later  in  life  among  older  than  among  younger  birth  cohorts,  for  whom 
il  is  generally  the  first  ex  perience. 

4.2.2.2  The  palatial  history  ol  men  belonging  to  a  CMpla 

Using  women's  responses  to  the  census  question  about  birth  parity,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
women  who  have  never  had  children  from  women  whose  children  had  left  home  or  died.  But 
because  this  question  is  never  asked  of  men,  it  is  impossible  to  make  this  distinction  in  Older  to 
identify  those  who  have  fathered  children.  The  census  data,  therefore,  do  not  allow  us  to  estimate 
ihe  proportion  of  men  Jiving  without  children  after  all  of  iheir  natural  children  had  left  home  or 
the  percentage  still  I  Wing  with  ihe  molher  of  these  children  and  thus  forming  a  true  "empty  nest" 
as  defined  in  the  life-cycle  approach.  Since  censuses  do  not  ask  individuals  about  iheir  parental 
history,  they  do  not  allow  us  to  identify  those  men  who  had  adopted  or  raised  ihe  children  of  a 
spouse  within  a  blended  family,  and  had  therefore  fulfilled  a  parental  role  in  iheir  lifetime. 

In  a  context  of  marital  stability,  one  would  expect  the  vast  majority  of  men  aged  18  to  64  who 
had  had  children  to  be  living  with  them.  The  discrepancy  between  the  proportion  of  men  who  had 
fathered  children  and  the  proportion  of  men  living  with  their  children  should  be  minimal  at 
younger  ages,  increasing  gradually  over  the  years  as  the  children  grow  up  and  leave  the  parental 
home.  Similarly,  die  difference  observed  between  the  number  of  natural  children  present  in  the 
respondent's  household  and  the  total  number  of  children  present  should  be  minimal,  and  is 
attributable  to  adopted  children  or  stepchildren  of  a  union  that  ended  with  the  death  of  the  mother- 
However,  in  the  current  context  of  conjugal  mobility,  the  family  status  of  men  may  differ 
appreciably  from  this  theoretical  disiribution.  Because  women  are  more  likely  to  assume  custody 
of  the  children  following  a  separation  or  divorce,  men  ant  iheiefore  more  likely  to  experience,  for 
a  period  of  time,  life  episodes  without  their  children.  Conversely,  men  are  probably  more  inclined 
than  women  to  form  a  blended  family  around  the  children  of  their  new  spouse- 
Table  4.4  attempts  to  illuminate  these  aspects  of  the  family  life  of  men,  using  indicators  thai 
describe  men's  parental  status  at  the  rime  of  the  survey.  The  data  in  this  table  show  that  the 
disiribution  of  married  men  is  appreciably  similar  to  that  expected  of  a  marital-stability  model:  a 
very  small  proportion  of  men  under  age  45  who  had  children  were  not  living  with  them;  and  the 
percentage  of  men  living  without  their  children  increases  as  ihe  respondent's  age  increases  and 
the  grown  children  leave  the  family  home.  However,  beginning  at  age  25,  a  small  proportion  of 
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married  men  were  living  with  children  they  had  not  faltered.  With  the  exception  of  those  men 
who  were  living  with  children  they  had  adopted,  such  cases  are  probably  the  result  of  men  living 
with  a  spouse  and  her  children  from  a  previous  union. 

Taile  4.4 

Pttwtm,  Swros  or  Ma  Abed  19  to  64  Belongihg  to  a  Count,  iv  Aa  at  the 
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indicators  of  partial  slants  1$-Z4       36-34       35-44      45-54       54-61    All)|»t 

% 
Hirdid  mm1 
wtio  tod  had  rulural  children 
Hiring  irifh  nalural  children 
Hiring  with  children,  el  lyjws 


31 

73 

so 

« 

92 

8* 

35 

71 

80 

73 

41 

71 

26 

74 

90 

75 

44 

73 

Mm  IIvIii  cental*  la*1 

«ha  had  nad  natural  chiditn 

n 

27 

B4 

as 

74! 

41 

Irving  witti  natural  diiditn 

10 

n 

42 

25 

7J 

27 

iiring  with  children,  ill  types 

a 

30 

64 

SI 

7* 

51 

1.  The  subcategories  are  not  mutinSy  exclusive,  thenelniie  the  totel  mey  not  equal  100%, 

2.  Peraertaoe  calculated  lor  fewer  llun  25  cases  m  the  sample  (expanded  dala  reduced  id  Die  $i»  of  lit*  intjal  san^fe), 
Sonne:  1990  GS$,  cycle  5.  Piilifc  Jse  Mkrodau  File. 

The  profile  of  men  living  in  a  common-law  union  is  far  more  heterogeneous  {see  the  bottom 
section  of  Table  4.4).  Before  age  35  ,  men  who  had  fathered  children  generally  lived  wilh  them. 
This  group  of  men  includes  a  sizeable  proportion  of  respondents  (about  10%)  who  lived  with 
children  I  hey  had  not  fathered.  However,  after  age  35,  the  profile  changes  dramatically.  This  is 
probably  because  marital  mobility  begins  to  emerge  after  this  age.  At  ages  35  to  44,  for  example, 
nearly  half  of  fathers  (47.5%)  were  no  longer  living  with  their  natural  children.  These  children 
were  probably  still  loo  young  to  have  left  home  to  live  on  their  own,  therefore  it  can  he  assumed 
that  they  were  living  wilh  their  mother  after  the  dissolution  of  their  parenis"  marriage.  Moreover, 
a  relatively  large  segment  (just  over  20%)  of  middle-aged  cohabitants  who  had  had  children  were 
living  wilh  children  other  than  iheir  own:  although  64%  of  common-law  partners  aged  35  to  44 
and  about  50%  aged  45  lo  54  reported  living  wilh  children,  only  42%  and  28%  reported  living 
with  their  natural  children.  J n  cases  where  men  lived  with  children  that  were  not  (heir  own,  <he 
children  had  been  adopted.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  were  ihe  partner's  children  from  a 
previous  union.  As  other  studies  have  shown  (Fursienberg  1988;  Jacobsen  and  Edmondson  1993), 
marital  insiability  seems  to  result  for  men  in  "serial  fatherhood."  tn  other  words,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  men  seem  unable  lo  remain  closely  involved  with  their  own  children  after  a  marriage 
breakdown,  and  so  lend  to  exercise  a  parental  role  with  the  children  who  enter  iheir  lives  as  their 
marital  histories  unfold.  Our  study  of  the  profiles  of  men  living  common  law  supports  this 
hypothesis. 
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4.27.3  The  parental  higionr  of  m*n  aeloftfjng  la  a  couple  with  children 

The  main  purpose  of  ihis  section  is  id  measure  the  magnitude  of  blended  families  among  the  men 
who  wert  living  in  a  couple  witfi  children  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Blended  families  cannot  be 
identified  from  census  data,  so  few  studies  of  these  families  have  previously  been  undertaken. 
Blended  families  also  cannot  be  immediately  identified  using  GSS  data.  Therefore,  for  our 
analysis,  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  information  gathered  on  the  respondents'  family  status 
with  their  nasi  history  at  the  lime  of  the  survey,  (For  more  information  on  this  method,  see 
Appendix  3, 1. } Table  4.5  illustrates  the  approach  used. 

Tmle  4.5 

DtiTAiiunoH  of  Vlen  Brohonq  td  a  Count  wrm  CwLofta),  ar  Tvpe  qf  Fmnlv  hd 

Ace  at  ihe  Tme  of  ihe  Swwey,  1990 


Qrioln  of  children  present 

Aoeoroop 

Typeoftamiy1 

1&-34 

3S-44       45-64 

Allagn 

Intatt  iamiiie$. 

AJ  of  the  current  couple 

M 

83            86 

84 

Blended  families,  no  chirdwi 
common  id  ok  couple 

«1  ufa  previous  union 

9 

9         a 

9 

Blended  fanies,  with  ctkiLoYefl 
common  id  the  couple 

Some  chHdran  are  of  Ihe  current 

couple  and  others  ot  a  previous  irton 

7 

7             2 

5 

Re-crealed  (amSJes8 

Ml  ol  Ihe  current  couple 

0 

1              4 

1 

Total 

too 

110          111 

111 

Hslrihuinn  by  age 

28 

39           33 

110 

1.  The  type  of  lamily  i  s  determined  according  lo-  tne  origin  of  Ihe  children  present  in  0w  household  at  Ihe  time  fll  Ok 

survey. 

2.  These  are  Mended  lamles  (hat  (stricfly  Irom  the  standpoint  of  IMng  arrangements}  sewme  ■iitacf  families  once  ine 
last  child  not  of  tlw  couple  ha$  left  horns,  l&wiriQ  behind  a  eoupte  living  *I0>  their  own  natural  chidren. 

Source:   1 990  GSS,  eyrie  5,  Public  Use  Microdala  File. 

Table  4.5  shows  that  more  ihan  S  in  10  men  (96%)  living  in  a  couple  with  children*  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  formed  a  family  with  the  mother  of  these  children:  84%  belonged  to  an  intact  two- 
parent  family*  and  2%  to  a  re-created  family — mat  ist  a.  family  unit  that  had  previously  gone 
through  a  blended  family  phase.  The  table  also  reveals  tfiat  one  in  seven  couples  with  children 
were  living  as  a  blended  family — that  is,  a  family  where  one  of  the  two  spouses  was  not  the 
natural  or  adoptive  parent  of  one  or  more  of  the  children  and  that  5%  of  couples  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  within  this  lype  of  family. 
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The  percentage  of  blended  families  increases  somewhat  from  older  generations  (10%  of  (hose 
aged  45  lo  6410)  to  younger  generations  ( 16%  of  those  aged  35  to  44  and  those  under  age  35),  a 
result  clearly  linked  to  growing  marital  instability.  Note,  however,  that  there  are  proportionally 
more  re-created  families  among  older  men.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  lhat  these  men  had 
had  children,  bom  outside  of  ihe  existing  union,  who  were  old  enough  10  have  left  the  honie. 

Table  4.6  takes  a  closer  look  at  (he  composition  of  the  blended  families  to  which  the  surveyed 
men  belong.  Of  the  families  wiih  no  children  common  lo  ihe  couple,  ihe  great  majority  (85.5%) 
included  children  of  a  single  sibling  relationship.  In  17%  of  cases,  the  siblings  were  ihe 
respondent's  children,  and  in  36%  of  cases  ihey  were  ihose  of  his  wife.  Only  9%  of  the  blended 
families  included  stepbrothers  or  stepsisters  (children  of  each  spouse  bom  of  previous  unions).  Of 
the  blended  families  with  half-brother  and  half-sister  sibling  relationships,  most  blended  children 
of  just  one  spouse  (usually  the  husband's)  with  children  common  to  the  couple.  For  the  men 
surveyed,  fewer  than  1%  of  all  blended  families  identified  blended  children  from  three  different 
sibling  relationships:  the  husband's  children,  those  of  his  wife,  and  those  common  to  both.  In  all, 
about  half  of  the  men1'  brought  their  own  children  into  the  blended  family,  while  nearly  4  in  10 
men  raised  only  the  children  of  their  spouse. 

Table  4.6 

DismaimoN  of  Mew  Living  m  a  Bleudo  Famu,  by  Family  Coarosmtw,  Raw  of  toe 
Enure  m»  Age  at  ihe  Tine  of  toe  Survey,  1990 

Age  group 


Family  composition  and  rank  of  me  episode 

18-34 

35-44 

45-64 

Ml  aiK 

Family  ompoilu'on 

% 

Al  chldien  arc  of  a  precis  union 

56 

5S 

81 

62 

al  the  respondent 

12 

11 

32 

17 

olthewie 

40 

33 

38 

3tj 

ol  both  spouses 

4 

11 

11 

9 

Some  children  are  ol  the  currant  couple  aid  others 

areola  previous  onion 

44 

45 

19 

» 

ol the  respondent 

23 

27 

19 

24 

Ol  Ihe  wile 

io 

16 

0 

13 

ol  both  spouses 

i 

2 

0 

1 

fetal 

101 

101 

100 

IN 

Rank  il  Die  episiie 

First  episode 
Second  episode 

97 
3 

86 
W 

79 
21 

Total 

1N 

100 

110 

110 

Distribution  by  age 

32 

44 

% 
24 

110 

Source:   1990  GSS,  cycle  S.  Public  Use  Miciodfila  file 
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The  last  section  of  Table  4.6  reveals  thai  the  ^ast  majority  (88%)  of  men  belonging  to  a 
blended  family  were  experiencing  this  status  for  the  first  time.  However,  this  percentage 
decreases  from  younger  lo  older  generations,  Thus,  2l<&  of  respondents  aged  45  to  64  at  the  lime 
of  the  survey  had  been  a  member  of  this  type  of  family  at  least  once,  compared  wilh  14%  of  ihose 
aged  35  to  44  and  less  than  5%  of  those  aged  18  to  34.  However,  given  the  climate  of  increasing 
marital  instability,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  proportion  of  men  who  will  have  more  than  one 
such  experience  in  iheir  lifetime  to  increase  a$  younger  generations  advance  ihrough  their  marital 
histories. 

The  type  of  union— married  or  common- law— favoured  by  men  living  in  a  couple  with 
children  varies  depending  on  the  type  of  family  u nil  in  which  they  are  living.  Nearly  all 
men  (96%)  belonging  to  an  intact  two-parent  family  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  survey:  83% 
had  entered  directly  into  marriage  with  the  mother  of  their  children,  while  1 3%  had  first  lived 
with  their  partner  before  marriage  (see  Table  4,7).  In  contrast,  slightly  more  than  one-mind  (34%) 
of  men  belonging  to  a  blended  or  re-created  family  were  living  common  law,  and  more  man  one- 
quarter  (27%)  had  married  their  spouse  after  living  with  her  common  law.  In  general,  common- 
law  unions  become  increasingly  popular  the  younger  the  generation,  and  tbis  is  as  true  of  intact 
families  as  it  is  of  blended  or  re-created  families. 
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Table  4.7 

Tm  and  Rank  of  the  Uhiqh  add  Number  df  Children  Present  amokc  Gqwle»  wito  Children, 

air  Tvre  of  Family  and  Man's  Abe  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 


Age  group 

Type  ot  family' 

ia-34 

35-44 

45-64 

Mail* 

Type  il  into*1 

Inlatl  families 

direct  marriage 

65 

84 

97 

(3 

marriage  preceded  by  a  common-Uw  union 

ZS 

14 

3 

13 

coninuit'lafw  enwn 

9 

2 

0 

4 

Blended  and  fB-Dnsaled  families 

direct  marriaoe 

2a 

37 

54 

19 

manias  preceded  by  a  common-raw  union 

25 

31 

22 

27 

commonHaw  union 

47 

32 

24 

34 

Rank  al  oh  inbjrf 

Intact  famlfas 

Ikst  union 

91 

91 

94 

K 

Second  union 

7 

a 

5 

7 

inkd  or  subsequent  union 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Blinded  and  re-treated  famlfes 

llrsl  onion 

64 

40 

29 

44 

second  onion 

29 

35 

61 

41 

thiid  Of  suusecuent  onion 

7 

25 

ID 

15 

Hinlxrol  thudnn  present1 

Intact  families 

1  child 

42 

Ifl 

47 

35 

2  children 

48 

53 

36 

44 

3  or  mora  GltiMrtn 

10 

24 

17 

17 

Average  numuer  of  chfldren 

1.7 

21 

1.8 

1.9 

Blended  and  repealed  lamMles 

1  cNId 

32 

35 

41 

36 

2  Children 

44 

22 

39 

to 

3  or  mors  children 

24 

43 

20 

31 

Averaoe  number  of  children 

1.9 

2.3 

U 

2.1 

1 .  For  analytical  purposes,  in  rjhte  table  *re-weale<r  families  haw  been  grouped  wllh  Mended  families,  wilh  which  they 
share  a  similar  history. 

2.  This  refers  tottie  tyn««I  Ilt«  ctirrent  union.  Tha  calacnry  'marniaee  D#«o«dBd  6y  4«iriniofi4aiwofliar"  reJere  lo  men 
who  married  their  common-law  partnef. 

3.  When  the  marriage  was  to  a  common4aw  partner,  it  was  considered  a  single  union  whose  form  had  chajed  ow  Btio. 

4.  Includes  natural,  step-  and  adopted  Children. 
Source;   1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  PWic  ttee  Microdala  Fie. 

The  vast  majority  (92%)  of  men  living  in  an  intact  family  had  never  lived  wilh  a  partner  oiher 
than  the  mother  of  their  children,"  J  n  contrast,  more  than  5  in  10  men  in  a  blended  or  re-created 
family  had  experienced  two  or  more  previous  unions.  The  percentage  (44%)  of  men  belonging  to 
a  blended  or  re-created  family  who  had  experienced  only  one  union  is  very  likely  made  up  of  men 
who  had  had  no  children  when  ihey  formed  a  blended  family  with  their  partner  and  her  children. 
Nole  ihat,  the  younger  the  generation,  the  more  this  percentage  increases. 
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The  final  section  of  Table  4.7  compares  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  children  by  type  of 
family.  These  data  show  liuie  variation  in  the  number  of  children  from  one  family  type  10  the 
next;  blended  or  re-creaied  families  observed  from  the  meiTs  perspective  are,  on  the  whole, 
slightly  larger  than  intact  two-parent  families.  Nearly  one  in  three  blended  or  re-created  families 
had  three  or  more  children,  while  only  one  in  six  intact  two-parent  families  had  as  many,  making 
the  average  number  of  children  in  blended  families  higher  (2.1  versus  1.9).  However,  these 
differences  vary  by  generation.  The  percentage  of  respondents  aged  18  to  34  and  living  with  three 
or  more  children  is  distinctly  lower  among  intact  families  (10%)  than  among  blended  or  re- 
created families  (24%).  In  contrast,  more  men  aged  35  to  44  were  living  with  two  children  than 
their  counterparts  living  in  a  blended  or  re-created  family  (58%  versus  22%).  By  comparison, 
little  difference  separates  those  aged  45  to  64  by  type  of  family  unit  06%  and  39%,  respectively). 
The  more  marked  differences  in  behaviour  observed  among  those  under  age  45  may  be 
attributable  to  the  feet  that  the  marital  instability  at  the  very  root  of  Mended  femilies  affects  them 
earlier  in  life,  and  therefore  has  more  of  an  impact  on  their  reproductive  and  parental  history. 

4.2,2  A  The  paienla  I  history  «f  men  belong!  ng  Id  a  couple  fritliMt  dilute! 

Men  belonging  to  a  couple  without  children  represent  a  sizeable  proportion  (21%)  of  1990  GS5 
male  respondents  aged  18  to  64  {see  Table  4, 1).  While  about  25%  of  men  aged  25  to  34  were  in 
this  category,  the  percentage  of  men  belonging  to  a  couple  without  children  drops  to  1 1%  among 
those  aged  35  to  44  before  peaking  at  47%  among  men  aged  55  to  64. 

As  for  the  parental  history  of  these  men,  slightly  less  than  half  (47%)  of  those  aged  IS  to  64 
who  belonged  to  a  couple  without  children  had  fathered  a  child  (see  Table  4.8).  Obviously,  the 
proportion  of  men  in  this  situation  varies  according  to  their  age:  77%  of  those  aged  45  to  54  and 
38%  of  those  55  to  64  had  had  a  child  with  whom  they  no  longer  li  ved,  while  this  was  true  of  only 
12%  of  men  under  age  45,"  whose  parental  histories  were  far  from  complete. 
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Table  4,6 

Indicators  of  the  Pmqiul  Hi*nwv  of  Men  eaoirtna  to  a  Coutie  wth  ho  Chukkn, 

bv  Abe  at  the  Tine  of  the  Survey,  1890 


A«eomift 

Indicators  al  rannlal  history 

16-44 

45-*4 

as-w 

Main 

Men  who  had  had  children 
Men  who  hid  never  hid  GHlMren 

12 

77 
S3 

* 

SB 

12 

47 
S3 

OFrhoriinrtihftdhtfltlildi*! 
percent  sti  living  Willi  the  moHierof  all  their  children  ("empty  nest") 
percent  who  hid  never  niised  children  with  their  current  spouse 
percent  who  had  lived  in  a  Mended  famity  witfiHiar  cunenl  spouse 

6 
74 

2D 

6S 
13 
22 

74 
11 
15 

62 
21 

11 

percent  who  had  experienced  a  tone-parent  ^DHodie* 
percent  who  had  experienced  a  blended  lamily  episode1 

51 
23 

23 
24 

23 
17 

27 
21 

Ql  the  nan  wna  had  Mnr  kid  fhttonn* 
percent  sill  living  wilh  Ihe  adoptive  mother  of  al 
Ih&r  adopted  ctildren  {"  amply  nest'| 
percent  who  had  never  raised  children  wllh  Ihelr  currant  spouse 
percent  who  had  raised  the  children  ol  their  current  spouse 
percent  who  had  a*perientede  blended  lemily  episode 


0 

2 

26 

2 

w 

93 

60 

W 

1 

S 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 .  The  subcategories  W  not  mutualy  exclusive;  therefore  lie  total  may  not  equal  1  00%, 
Some:  1 990  GSS,  cycle  5,  PuWIc  Use  Wcrodata  Fie. 

Of  the  men  who  had  had  children,  62%  belonged  to  a  true  "empty  nest";  thai  is,  they  were  still 
living  wilh  ihe  natural  mother  of  their  children  after  ihe  children  had  left  home  (see Table  4,8), 
This  situation  affected  nearly  three-quarters  of  respondents  aged  55  to  64,  but  barely  6%  of  men 
underage  45,  In  contrast,  nearly  three-quarters  of  fathers  aged  1 8  to  44  had  never  raised  children 
with  their  current  spouse,  but  20%  had  raised  children  with  their  current  spouse  during  a  previous 
blended  family  episode-  The  magnitude  of  the  last  type  of  pain  varies  relatively  little  by 
generation;  however,  ihe  proportion  of  fathers  who  had  never  raised  children  wilh  iheir  current 
spouse  is  markedly  higher  among  those  aged  IS  to  44,  This  high  proportion  must  be  seen  in 
relation  to  the  rise  in  marital  instability  and,  in  particular,  the  lesser  likelihood  of  men  to  talce 
custody  of  the  children  following  a  separation.  Finally,  nole  that  23%  of  respondents  aged  55  to 
64  who  belonged  to  a  couple  without  children,  as  well  as  5 1%  of  those  aged  1 8  to  44,  had 
experienced  lone  parenthood  in  the  past.  Moreover,  17%  of  ihe  former  and  28%  of  the  latter  had 
lived  within  a  blended  family,  eilher  with  or  without  their  current  spouse. 

The  second  section  of  Table  4.8  concerns  men  belonging  to  a  couple  without  children  and 
who  had  had  no  children.  The  dala  show  that  some  men  who  have  never  fathered  children  have  in 
fact  been  parents.  For  example,  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  (26%)  of  men  aged  55  to  64  who 
had  not  fathered  a  child  belonged  to  an  "empty  itesl"  after  having  raised  the  children  they  had 
adopted  with  their  current  spouse,  another  4%  were  stepfathers  to  Ihe  children  of  the  women  they 
were  living  with  in  a  blended  family.  Although  this  last  percentage  is  modest  among  the  most 
recent  generations  (ages  1 8  to  44),  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  increase  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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4, 2.3  Tfce  history  of  men  who  head  a  l»ne-pareirt  f am  lly 

The  phenomenon  of  tone-parent  families,  which  has  surged  since  1971,  La  one  of  the  few  family 
types  that  has  been  studied  from  the  male  perspective.  In  fact,  the  census  has  long  provided  socio- 
demographic  data  on  lone-paiem  families  by  sex  of  the  lone  parent.  These  data  show  that  one  in 
five  lone-parent  families  are  today  headed  by  a  man  (Oderkirk  and  Lochhead  1992).  Like  the 
studies  done  in  other  western  countries,  such  as  France  (Le  Gall  and  Martin  1987)  and  Great 
Britain  (Hardey  and  Crow  1 991),  the  studies  done  in  Canada  show  the  situation  of  lone  fathers  is 
generally  more  favourable  than  that  of  lone  mothers.  For  example,  ihe  former  are  more  educated 
than  the  latter  and,  because  more  lone  fathers  are  employed,  they  also  have  higher  incomes 
(Oderkirk  and  Lochhead  1992). 

Although  ihe  census  data  shed  some  light  on  the  phenomenon  of  lone  parenthood  among 
men,  they  do  not  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  experienced  by  lone  fathers.  For 
example,  the  data  do  not  allow  us  to  accurately  determine  the  events  leading  to  men's  entry  into 
a  lone-parent  family.  Table  49  illuminates  this  aspect  of  lone  parenthood  and  provides  a  more 
general  look  at  the  marital  history  of  Lone  falters 

Taiu  4.9 

IttfHCmJWfc  of  tw  Cmuugm.  tm  Pmehtal  HwTom  or  Male  Heaoc  of  LtWE-wwiNt  Household*, 

BY  A)*  At  THE  TlME  Of  THE  SlIflKY,  Iflflfl1 


Age  group 

Indicators  of  conjugal  and  parental  history 

16-44 

46-64 

Ml  a|» 

Enftitt  Into  itne-itrMtfrtOl  by 

ENrttt  oulBlde  ol  a  untam 
Dissolution 

of*  marriage 

tfacomnion-lwunion 
Spouse's  dealti 

0 
92 
61 
31 

S 

3 
66 

4 

31 

2 
It 
61 
15 
22 

Mm  who  had  not  experienced  a  union* 

Ever-married  men* 

Men  who  had  (xperienced  a  common-law  union2 

0 
96 
66 

3 

91 
19 

2 
92 
37 

ftaikoflltelteodt 
Flrsl  episode 
Seoond  episode 
Ttiird  or  subsequent  episode 

64 

16 
£0 

76 
IT 

5 

79 
If 
11 

1 .  Excluded  from  litis  table  art  single  (neter-married}  heads  ol  lone-patent  (amities  taring  will)  their  parents,  in  keeping 
wilti  ttteapproacli  taken  hy  the  census,  Uiey  have  peen  classified  as 'cMdien'  of  a  census  famly  (see  Section  4.M 
andTaW*4.2otlliischaplBj). 

2.  Tlie  subcalsgoriK  are  not  rnutually  exicliisiv^  thenelovQ  th«  total  may  mrteqiHl  10D%. 
Source:   1 990  GSS,  cycle  6,  PMIc  Uss  Ulcratila  Hit. 
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Firsk  recall  that  barely  2%  of  GSS  male  respondents  aged  1 8  to  64  belonged  to  a  lone-parent 
family;  that  is,  they  were  living  with  no  spouse  and  one  or  more  children  (see  Table  4, 1  )JJ  Of  the 
toial,  just  over  three-quarter  began  their  episode  of  lone  parenthood  following  the  voluntary 
dissolution  of  a  union,  either  a  marriage  (61%  of  cases)  or  common-law  union  {15%  of  cases); 
only  2%  had  become  lone  parents  following  a  birth  outside  of  a  union,  and  more  than  one  in  five 
following  the  death  of  iheir  spouse  (see  Table  4.9). 

Certainly,  most  men  who  had  become  lone  parents  through  widowhood  were  aged  45  to  64 — 
ages  when  ihe  impact  of  the  female  death  rale  begins  to  be  felL  Close  lo  one  in  three  fathers  in 
this  age  group  had  taken  this  path,  compared  with  8%  of  those  aged  1 8  to  44.  In  contrast,  lone 
parenthood  following  the  break-up  of  a  common -law  union  or  marriage  predominated  among 
those  aged  IS  lo  44: ls  92%  of  lone  falhers  in  this  age  group  had  experienced  the  voluntary 
dissolution  of  a  union,  compared  with  about  66%  (or  two  in  three)  lone  falhers  aged  45  to  64-  As 
might  be  expected,  the  dissolution  of  a  common- law  union  affected  significantly  more  lone 
fathers  in  recent  generations,  causing  31%  of  lone-parent  episodes  among  men  aged  18  to  44  at 
the  lime  of  the  survey  (versus  4%  of  those  aged  45  to  64). 

A  study  of  the  mariial  history  of  lone  fathers  shows,  moreover,  that  barely  2%  of  male  heads 
of  lone-parent  families  had  never  lived  with  a  spouse,  whether  a  wife  or  a  common-law  partner. 
About  9  in  10  lone  fathers  had  been  married,  and  nearly  4  in  ID  had  lived  common  law.  The 
proportion  of  lone  fathers  who  had  previously  been  married  is  relatively  stable  from  one 
generation  to  anolher,  the  percentage  of  men  who  had  lived  common  law  is  markedly  higher 
(66%)  among  those  aged  18  to  44. 

Finally,  the  last  section  of  the  table  shows  that  just  over  one  in  four  fathers  (27%)  were  in 
their  second  or  subsequent  episode  of  lone  parenthood.  The  incidence  of  two  or  more  episodes  of 
lone  parenthood  increases  over  lime.  For  example,  of  those  aged  18  to 44,  only  one  in  three  lone 
falhers  had  experienced  lone  parenthood  more  lhan  once,  and  one  in  five  had  experienced  it  three 
times  or  more. 

4.2.4  The  history  pi  man  who  are  n»n-f amity  ■wons 

"Non-family  persons"  represented  17%  of  the  male  respondents  aged  1 8  to  64  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  (see Table  4.1).  There  are  more  non-family  persons  among  the  youngest  age  groups  (under 
age  35) — that  is,  at  ages  before  family  life  really  gets  underway.  Some  respondents  experience 
this  slams  only  temporarily  in  their  middle  years,  as  they  make  ihe  transition  between  two  family 
episodes;  oihers  experience  this  status  when  they  are  older  and  their  "family  life"  ends  (at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  living  arrangements).  The  status  of  "non-family  person"  therefore 
does  not  apply  only  lo  persons  who  have  no  family  life.  Far  from  it. 

Just  over  5  in  10  men  with  non-family  slants  had  never  experienced  a  prior  union;  however, 
23%  had  been  legally  married,  and  nearly  one-third  had  lived  wilh  a  common- law  partner 
(see  Table  4.10).  On  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  had  never  experienced  a  union 
decreases  as  the  age  of  the  respondents  increases,  because  men  are  not  as  far  along  in  their  marital 
life.  Conversely,  the  proportion  of  ever-mamed  men  increases  with  age  and  stabilizes  (slightly 
more  than  two  in  ihree  men)  after  age  45.  Similarly,  Ihe  number  of  common-law  unions  in  men's 
lives  increases  over  the  generations,  peaking  (at  around  40%)  between  ages  25  and  54,  and 
then  dropping  back  down  to  19%  of  men  aged  55  lo  64.  The  smaller  percentage  of  men  living 
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common  law  observed  among  those  aged  55  to  64  (\9%)  is  doubtless  due  to  the  foci  that 
common-law  union  is  less  popular  with  this  generation,  Furthermore,  proportionally  fewer  men 
at  these  ages  than  those  aged  45  to  54  had  belonged  to  a  couple  at  least  once  in  their  lire.  The 
discrepancy  between  these  two  groups  is  quite  likely  an  effect  of  selection-  For  example,  men 
aged  45  to  54  are  more  affected  by  marital  instability  and  thus  more  likely  to  fall  temporarily  into 
ihe  category  of  non-family  persons  while  they  are  in  transition  belween  two  unions. 

Tun  4.10 
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Age  group 

Indicators  of  conjugal  and  parental  history' 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

All  IDtt 

Wen  who  had  experienced  no  union 

Urn  ever-menied 

Men  who  had  experienced  a  common-law  union 

flfi 

1 

12 

57 
13 
39 

36 

41 
42 

21 
69 
43 

30 

67 
19 

B 

16 
32 

Men  wtio  riad  had  children 
Men  who  had  raised  childrW 

1 

2 

13 
14 

30 

63 
55 

60 
61 

2$ 

1 .  As  they  ware  in  Ihe  census,  ever-married  resuondanls  who  w  we  not  IMng  vrith  3  snouse  but  wen  living  wllh  one  or 
holh  parents  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  survey  are  classified  as  non-ramiSy  peisons. 

2.  The  surjcalegortes  are  not  exclusive;  therefor?  Ihe  10  W  may  not  equal  1 00%. 

3.  Includes  natural,  step-  and  adopted  children. 
Soorte:  1990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  Use  Microdala  File. 

About  one-quarter  of  respondents  aged  18  to  64  living  in  a  non- family  situation  fathered  or 
patented  children  at  some  point  in  their  I  ife.  These  percentages  are  disiincdy  higher  among  those 
aged  45  and  older  who  were  old  enough  to  have  seen  their  children  leave  home.  But  the 
proportions  are  sizeable  for  men  between  the  ages  of  25  to  44  and  ihis  result  is  clearly  linked  to 
increasing  marital  mobility. 

4.2.5  Ma UHomal*  tfliipartttn 

The  previous  section  explored  the  diverse  marital  and  parental  histories  that  emerged  from  our 
analysis  of  census  data.  The  analysis  shows  ihal  a  significant  proportion  of  men  who  were  neither 
members  of  a  couple  nor  parents  at  the  time  of  ihe  survey,  and  who  were  classified  as  "children" 
or  "non-family  persons"  by  the  census,  had  been  a  husband  or  father  at  some  point  in  their  lives. 
From  the  analysis,  it  is  also  possible  to  document  ihe  marital  mobility  of  men  who  were  part  of  a 
couple  (with  or  withoui  children)  and  to  estimate  the  proportion  who  had  formed  a  blended 
family. 

This  section  highlights  the  main  differences  in  the  family  lift  of  men  and  women.14  While  the 
proportion  of  respondents  belonging  to  a  couple  (with  or  without  children)  at  the  time  of  ihe 
survey  was  almost  identical  for  both  groups,  in  1990  lone  parenthood  was  still  a  reality  that 
clearly  affected  women  (S%>  more  often  than  men  (2%)  (see  tables  3.1  and  4.1).  However, 
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relatively  more  men  than  women  had  "child"  status  and,  although  lo  a  lesser  degree,  more  men 
than  women  lived  outside  a  census  family.  Men  usually  had  ihese  siatuses  before  age  35,  whereas, 
by  age  35,  a  significant  proportion  of  women  were  already  wives  or  mothers.  And  while  5%  of 
women  classified  as  "children"  by  the  census  were  themselves  the  parent  of  a  child,  this  situation 
was  extremely  rare  among  men.  However,  in  later  years  (ages  55  and  older)  more  men  than 
women  were  Living  in  a  couple  with  children  (35%  versus  22%),  while  more  women  than  men 
had  the  stains  of  "non-family  person"  (19%  versus  1 2%), 

The  distribution  by  type  of  union  of  men  and  women  who  belonged  lo  a  couple  al  the  time  of 
ihe  survey  is  appreciably  the  same,  A  difference  in  behaviour  between  the  sexes  is  seen  only  in 
those  under  age  25;  common-law  union  was  dominant  among  these  men  as  they  were  stiJI  quite 
young  to  be  married  (see  tables  3.3  and  4.3).  Overall,  the  marital  history  of  married  men  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  married  women.  Among  those  Jiving  common  law,  the  differences  by  sex  are 
slightly  mote  marked,  particularly  in  the  middle  years  (thai  is,  ages  35  to  44).  Al  these  ages,  men 
were  clearly  more  inclined  to  have  experienced  more  than  one  common-law  union  than  women 
(55%  versus  29%),  and  lo  have  entered  into  such  unions  after  previously  being  married. 

Men's  greater  marital  mobility,  combined  with  women's  greater  tendency  lo  assume  custody 
of  the  children  following  a  separation,  are  reflected  in  the  different  distribution,  by  sex,  of  the 
various  types  of  two-parent  family  with  children.  A  slightly  higher  proportion  of  men  than 
women  who  belonged  to  a  couple  with  children  at  the  time  of  the  survey  belonged  to  a  blended 
family:  14%  versus  1 1%  (see  tables  3.4  and  45).  Compared  with  women,  men  were  definitely 
more  often  the  stepparent  in  a  blended  family.  Nearly  60%  of  men  living  in  a  blended  family  were 
living  with  at  least  one  child  of  which  they  were  neither  the  natural  nor  adoptive  father.  In 
contrast,  barely  12%  of  those  women  living  in  a  blended  family  were  not  living  with  at  least  one 
of  their  natural  or  adopted  children  from  a  previous  marriage  (see  tables  3-5  and  4.6). 

Aside  from  a  few  expected  random  variations,  the  differences  observed  in  the  distribution  of 
male  and  female  respondents  living  in  various  types  of  blended  families  raise  many  questions. 
For  example,  the  fact  that  41  %  of  men  belonging  to  a  blended  family  reported  living  only  with 
their  own  children  is  surprising,  as  only  12%  of  women  living  in  such  a  family  reported  raising 
only  the  children  of  their  spouse  (see  tables  3.5  and  4.6).  Aside  from  the  age  effect — men  with 
children  being  generally  older  than  their  female  counterparts— the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
sexes  is  likely  due  in  part  lo  men  and  women  reporting  differently.  Recall  that  blended  families 
were  identified  by  combining  the  marital  and  parental  histories  of  the  respondents.  Thus,  given 
the  variable  involvement  of  men  and  women  with  their  children  and  stepchildren,  some  of  the 
male-female  discrepancies  may  well  derive  from  the  different  reporting  of  the  two  groups  when 
responding  to  the  questionnaire. " 

As  for  the  couples  who  had  had  no  children  al  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  analysis  shows,  on 
the  whole,  little  difference  in  the  propensity  of  men  and  women  to  have  previously  had  children. 
Only  at  ages  18  to  44  were  the  men  who  reported  having  had  a  child  outnumbered  by  their  female 
counterparts  (see  tables  3.7  and  4.8).  Of  the  respondents  who  had  had  children,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  men  than  women  (62%  versus  74%)  were  still  living  with  the  natural  parent  of 
these  children  and  thus  formed  an  "empty  nest,"  according  to  the  strict  definition  of  the  term.  In 
contrast,  a  higher  percentage  of  fathers  than  mothers  were  living  with  a  spouse  with  whom  they 
had  never  raised  children  (20%  versus  12%), 
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Of  the  respondents  who  were  non-family  persons  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  only  difference 
by  s?k  womhy  of  note  is  the  distinctly  higher  proportion  of  men  than  women  aged  25  to  44  who 
reported  having  previously  had  or  raised  children  (see  tables  5-9  and  4.10)-  This  result  clearly 
attests  to  the  lesser  involvement  of  father*  in  the  custody  of  their  children  following  the  break-up 
of  a  union. 

The  differences  observed  in  the  family  profiles  drawn  of  men  and  women  are  the  result  of  the 
greater  mortality  of  men  at  older  age*,  their  later entry  into  married  life  and  parenthood,  and  their 
propensity  to  form  a  new  couple  sooner  after  a  marital  breakdown.  Consequently,  despite  a  later 
sian,  men  generally  experience  greaier  marital  mobility  than  their  female  counterparts.  Once  they 
become  fathers,  they  are  more  likely  than  women  to  live,  at  least  for  a  lime,  apart  from  their 
children  and  to  play  the  role  of  stepparent  in  a  blended  family.  Here,  the  ''serial  fatherhood"  some 
men  experience  i$  in  stark  contrast  to  the  indissolubility  of  the  mother-child  bond  noted  in 
Chapter  3. 

4,3     DYNAMICS  OF  THE  FORMATION  AND  DISSOLUTION  OF  DIFFERENT 
FORMS  OF  FAMILY  ORGANIZATION 

The  previous  section  looks  at  different  indicators  of  the  marital  and  parental  history  of  men 
according  to  their  family  status  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  However  that  approach,  which  is  based 
on  individuals  at  various  stages  of  their  life  cycle,  does  not  allow  for  the  comparison  of  the  extent 
of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  lives  of  various  generations  of  men.  For  example,  using 
that  approach,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  men  who  will  experience  a  given 
family  status  in  their  lifetime.  To  do  this,  we  must  change  perspective,  placing  ourselves  at  the 
start  of  men's  trajectories  and  following  their  marital  and  parental  histories  as  they  unfold. 

Here,  as  in  Chapter  3  on  women,  we  examine  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  and  dissolution 
of  various  forms  of  family  organization  for  different  generations  of  men  over  time.1*  Three  types 
of  family  are  considered:  the  "intact"  two-parent  family,  the  lone-parent  family  and  the  blended 
family.  Based  on  the  attrition  tables  method,1*  this  analysis  reveals  how  much  the  frequency  and 
timing  patterns  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  a  given  family  type  differ  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  estimates  the  proportion  of  men  who  will  be  affected  by  the  phenomena  if  the 
behaviours  observed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  continue  in  the  coming  years- 
Only  family  episodes  involving  children,  regardless  of  age,  are  examined  here.  Unlike  the 
census,  which  considers  couples  without  children  to  be  a  census  family,  only  households 
consisting  of  a  male  respondent  (with  or  without  a  spouse)  living  with  one  or  more  children  are 
considered  in  this  analysis.  Therefore,  the  presence  or  absence  of  children  determines  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  family.  Because  there  are  not  enough  data,  all  children  present, 
regardless  of  their  marital  status  and  the  time  spent  in  the  respondent's  household,  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  family  unit.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  various  types  of  family  studied 
may  cover  a  variety  of  arrangements,  as  the  GSS  contains  no  information  about  the  terms  of  child 
custody  following  marriage  dissolution.  Finally,  only  first  episodes,  which  account  for  the  vast 
majority  of  episodes  experienced  in  the  various  family  types,  are  considered.  This  analysis  covers 
all  respondents  aged  lSto65.3l> 

For  each  family  type  considered,  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  of  first  episodes  is  studied 
first  for  all  men,  by  means  of  entry  into  the  episode  considered.  Then,  entry-shifts  by  generation, 
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all  nutans  combined,  are  examined  to  assess  how  much  men's  behaviour  has  changed  over  lime. 
The  same  approach  is  then  used  to  analyst  exits  from  family  episodes.  How  family  episodes  are 
formed  and  dissolved  is  examined  by  generation,  and  the  variations  that  have  occurred  in  recent 
decades  are  identified.  And,  as  in  the  previous  section,  this  section  concludes  with  a  comparison 
of  men's  and  women's  experiences. 

4.3 J  tntact  Iwo-parenl  families 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  studies  have  described  various  facets  of  fatherhood  and  pointed  out 
many  issues  related  to  recent  marital  and  social  transformations  (see.  for  example,  Bjornberg 
1 95 1 ;  Bozeit  and  Hanson  1 99 I ;  Gaulhier  1987;  Moxnes  1991 ).  However,  studies  (hat  have  used 
demographics  to  define  the  impact  of  these  changes  on  male  family  paths  are  less  common.  For 
example,  very  little  is  known  about  the  extent  to  which  the  transformations  noted  in  fertility  and 
conjugal  life  affect  the  process  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  imact  two-parent  families 
within  various  generations  of  men.  This  analysis  attempts  to  clarify  this  aspect  of  male  family 
paths. 

In  this  analysis,  an  episode  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  refers  to  any  period  during  which 
a  man  live*  only  with  his  spouse  and  the  children  (natural  or  adopted)  of  their  relationship.31 
The  man's  age  at  the  birth  or  adoption  of  the  couple's  first  child  (rather  than  on  the  formation  of 
the  union)  marks  the  start  of  the  episode.11  Three  means  of  enhy,  each  of  which  describes  the 
conjugal  relationship  of  the  spouses  before  ihe  arrival  of  their  first  child,  are  examined:  direct 
marriage;  marriage  following  a  phase  of  cohabitation;  and  common-law  union.  Finally,  three 
distinct  means  of  exit  from  the  episode  are  considered:  the  departure  from  the  home  (or  death)  of 
the  last  child;  separation  or  divorce;  and  the  death  of  ihe  wife. 

4.3.1.1  Fotmation  <A  intact  hm-parenl  families 

Figure  4. 1  a  presents  men's  cumulative  probabilities  of  experiencing  an  episode  in  an  intact 
two-parent  family.  Almost  8  in  10  Canadian  men  will  experience  an  episode  in  an  intact  two- 
parem  family  before  age  66.  if  the  behaviours  of  the  men  surveyed  in  1990  continue.  Two-thirds 
of  the  respondents  will  enter  this  type  of  family  following  a  direct  marriage.  8%  will  enter  an 
intact  two-parent  family  after  marrying  their  common-law  wife  and  about  S%  will  do  so  within 
the  context  of  a  common- law  union. 

Most  men  will  enter  an  intact  two-parent  family  before  age  45.  Conversely,  very  few  will 
begin  their  parental  life  after  that  age,  as  shown  in  the  leveling  off  of  the  curves  for  men  in  iheir 
mid-forties,  (n  fact,  a  very  high  proportion  of  men  will  have  their  first  child  between  the  ^ges  of 
25  and  35,  or  at  an  average  age  of  about  30— at  age  3 1 .6  for  men  who  have  cohabited  with  Iheir 
spouse  before  marrying  her,  29.3  for  ihose  marrying  without  first  living  common  law,  and  30.0 
for  those  men  who  formed  such  families  in  the  context  of  a  common-law  union  (1990GSS).  (See 
Figure  4.1a.) 
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Figure  4.1a 
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A  study  of  the  curves  (Figure  4. 1  e)  by  generation,  all  conjugal  statuses  combined,  reveals 
some  changes  over  time,  including  men's  laler  entry  into  an  intact  two- parent  family.  For 
example,  at  age  25,  more  than  one-quarter  of  men  aged  35  and  older  when  surveyed  had  already 
experienced  an  episode  of  this  family  type,  while  this  was  true  of  only  about  one  in  six  male 
respondents  aged  25  to  34.  The  discrepancy  between  generations  increases  in  older  generations; 
barely  70%  of  those  aged  35  to  44  at  the  time  of  the  survey  reported  having  formed  an  intact  two- 
parent  family  by  age  35.  compared  wilh  nearly  30%  of  respondents  aged  55  to  65  who  reported 
having  done  so  by  age  35. 
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Figure  4.1i 
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A  study  of  the  table  of  entry  into  an  intact  two-parent  family  (by  means  of  entry  and  by 
generation)  also  reveals  that  men's  marital  status  when  their  first  child  is  bom  has  changed 
appreciably  in  recent  decades  (see  Appendix  4.2,  Table  I).  Jn  particular,  a  marked  increase  in 
common -law  unions  as  the  context  in  which  families  are  formed,  causing  a  decrease  in  the 
incidence  of  marriage,  is  evident  in  recent  generations  of  men.  At  age  30.  for  example,  less  than 
3%  of  male  respondents  aged  35  to  44  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  entered  fatherhood  in  the 
contest  of  a  '"paperless  marriage,"  while  this  proportion  nearly  doubled  (to  7%)  among  those  aged 
25  to  34.  Among  older  generations,  I  his  means  of  entry  into  an  intact  family  remains  the 
exception:  fewer  than  I  %  of  respondents  aged  45  and  older  had  experienced  such  a  situation.  The 
rise  in  common-law  unions  noted  among  younger  generations,  therefore,  only  partially  offsets  the 
decline  in  marriage  as  the  context  for  forming  intact  two-parent  families,  ll  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  however,  that  this  iniergenerational  gap  will  narrow  slightly  in  the  years  to  come  as 
younger  men  advance  further  along  their  life  cotirses. 

4.3 .1 ,2  Dissolution  tf  inlacl  twd-paiant  lapnilj  w 

Figure  4,2a  shows  the  cumulative  probabilities  of  leaving  an  intact  iwo-parent  family  by  the  three 
means  of  dissolution  considered.  Nearly  two-thirds  (64%)  of  episodes  in  an  intact  two-parent 
family  will  end  following  the  departure  of  ihe  children,  while  about  one-sixth  will  end  with  the 
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dissolution  of  the  union,  and  5%  will  end  with  the  death  of  the  wife.33  From  the  standpoint 
of  living  arrangements,  these  family  units  will  then  become  either  couples  without  children  or 
lone-parent  families 

The  curves  ihat  emerge  from  the  attrition  tables  (see  Appendix  4.2,  Table  2)  show  that 
voluntary  dissolutions  occur  quite  early  on:  nearly  one-quarter  occurred  after  five  years  of 
cohabitation,  and  half  of  the  men  who  were  separated  at  the  time  of  the  survey  witnessed  the 
dissolution  of  their  union  before  completing  1 3  yeais  of  cohabitation. 

Exits  from  intact  two-parent  families  associated  with  the  children's  departure  from  borne 
occur  much  later,  this  means  of  exit  only  begins  to  increase  18  years  after  the  family  is  formed. 
But  after  21  years,  the  children's  departure  from  home  becomes  the  primary  cause  of  the  end  of 
this  family  status  (see  Figure  4.2a). 
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Figure  4.2b  highlights  the  variations  between  generations  of  men^  using  data  from  the  tables 
of  exit  by  generation,  ail  causes  combined.  This  figure  illustrates  that  ihe  duration  of  episodes  in 

an  intaei  two-parent  family  lends  to  become  shorter  from  older  to  younger  generations:  after  10 
wars  in  an  intact  iwo-pareni  family,  129F  of  male  respondents  aged  35  lo  44  at  the  lime  of  Ihe 
survey  had  exited  this  family  status,  compared  with  &%  of  those  aged  45  To  54.  and  jusi  $%  of 
those  aged  55  to  65.  Among  those  aged  25  to  34.  the  likelihood  of  leaving  an  intact  two-parent 
family  by  aye  35  reaches  \\i%,  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  result  accurately  reflects  the 
behaviour  this  generation  will  adopt  because  it  includes  men  who  formed  their  family  at  a 
relatively  young  age  Moreover,  ihe  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  exit  among  Ihose  aged  45  to  65 
after  20  years,  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  is  doubtless  closely  related  lo  the  gradual  departure 
of  children  from  the  parental  home.  However,  ii  is  also  related  to  the  increase  in  marriage 
dissolutions  lhat  affected  these  generations  afler  the  adoption  of  ihe  Divorce  Act  in  196K  tsee 
Appendix  4.2,  Table  2), 
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As  was  ihe  case  for  female  respondents,  the  decreased  amount  of  lime  spent  in  an  intact  two- 
parcnt  family  seen  across  the  male  generations  is  linked  10  the  marked  increase  in  the  dissolutions 
of  unions  among  younger  cohorts  (see  Appendix  4-2,  Table  2).  For  example,  after  10  years  in  an 
intact  two-parent  family,  9%  of  respondents  aged  35  to  44  had  gone  through  a  separation  or 
divorce.  This  is  nine  times  the  rale  noted,  for  the  same  duration,  among  respondents  aged  55  to  65 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  ( I  %).  By  comparison,  deaths  dropped  slightly  as  a  factor  of  family 
dissolution  over  the  generations,  the  demarcation  now  being  between  those  aged  55  to  65  and 
those  aged  under  55.  This  situation  is  related  to  the  fact  that  women's  life  expectancy  had 
increased  before  the  period  studied,  and  therefore  had  little  effect  on  the  post-war  generations- 

4,3.2  Lorw-jawil  farailtoS** 

In  Canada,  inete  have  been  few  longitudinal  studies  of  lone  parenthood  among  men.  Both  the 
relatively  small  proportion  of  men  among  all  lone  parents  and  the  lack  of  reliable  data  to  enable 
the  study  of  male  family  paths  doubtless  contribute  to  the  scarcity  of  demographic  studies  on  this 
subject.3*  However,  the  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  male  tone-parent  families  since  the 
tarty  1960s  (Lindsay  1992)  and  the  changes  surrounding  the  expression  of  fatherhood  today 
warrant  an  attempt  to  belter  define  the  place  of  lone  parenthood  in  male  family  paths  (Desrosiets 
andLeBourdais  1995). 

In  this  analysis,  an  episode  of  lone  parenthood  refers  to  any  period  during  which  a  man 
without  a  spouse  lives  with  one  or  more  children,  regardless  of  the  custody  arrangements  adopted 
when  lone  parenthood  was  the  result  of  a  separation  or  divorce.  Lone  parenthood,  as  defined  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  includes  the  sole  physical  custody  of  the  children  by  the  respondent, 
custody  shared  by  the  spouses,  and  even  partial  custody  of  the  children.  Recall  that,  to  be 
considered  head  of  a  lone-parent  family,  ihe  respondent  need  only  consider  that  his  children  have 
not  left  the  family  home  for  good.  In  this  analysis,  three  means  of  formation  of  a  lone-parent 
family  ate  considered:  a  birth  outside  of  a  union,21  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  a  common-law 
union  or  marriage  (through  separation  or  divorce),  and  widowhood.  Three  types  of  exit  from  lone 
parenthood  are  also  considered:  the  departure  (or  death)  of  the  last  dependent  child  from  the 
parental  home,  the  marriage  of  the  respondent,  and  the  respondent's  entry  into  a  common-law 
union. 

4,3.2.1  Formation  QllQiM'parenitftrai  lies 

Figure  4.3a  shows  men's  cumulative  probabilities  of  experiencing  a  first  lone-parent  episode 
through  this  family  status-  If  the  behaviours  of  the  various  generations  of  men  surveyed  in  1990 
continue,  nearly  one-quarter  (23%)  of  men  will  experience  their  first  episode  of  lone  parenthood 
before  age  66.  This  percentage  is  much  higher  than  the  proportion  (2%)  of  men  who  were  lone 
fathers  at  the  time  of  the  survey-  The  discrepancy  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  very  restrictive 
nature  of  ihe  concept  of  lone  parenthood  at  the  time  of  the  survey:  the  survey  assigned  the  status 
of  lone  parent  only  to  those  respondents  who  could  claim  the  "usual"  presence  of  children  in  their 
family  home.  However,  this  discrepancy  may  also  be  attributed  lo  the  fact  that  men  who  rind 
themselves  on  their  own  at  the  head  of  a  family  generally  remain  so  for  a  relatively  brief  time,  as 
will  be  discussed  later. 
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The  first  episode  of  lone  parenthood  usually  (in  more  than  half  of  all  cases)  follows  the 
voluntary  dissolution  of  a  union:  13%  of  men  entered  lone  parenthood  after  a  separation  or 
divorce,  while  4%  entered  this  status  following  the  death  of  their  wife,  and  6$>  entered  following 
(he  birth  of  a  child  outside  of  a  onion — in  other  word*,  with  no  union  reported  (see  Figure  4,3a). 
The  episodes  of  tone  parenthood  attributable  to  a  birth  outside  of  a  union  occurred  early  in  the  life 
of  the  respondents.  Few  experienced  such  an  event  after  age  30,  as  the  leveling  off  of  the  curve 
(Figure  4.3a)  after  this  age  shows.  Conversely,  entering  into  lone  parenthood  by  becoming  a 
widower  occurs  laier  in  men's  lives,  gradually  increasing  as  they  enter  their  forties.  Finally, 
separation  and  divorce  as  the  causes  of  entry  into  lone  parenthood  occurred  in  men's  middle 
years — that  is,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50. 

The  number  of  lone-parent  episodes  experienced  by  men  following  a  birth  outside  a  union 
may  seem  surprising  considering  that  men  are  less  lilcely  to  assume  the  custody  of  young  children 
(Cloutier  1 990;  La  Novara  1993).  These  may  include,  however,  a  number  of  episodes  reported 
by  men  who  formed  a  couple  with  the  mother  of  the  child  in  the  months  following  the  birlh. 
Unfortunately,  these  cases  cannot  be  identified  from  the  GSS  data.  Probably  relatively  few  lone 
fathers  assume  full  custody  of  their  child  at  binh.  In  such  cases,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
lone  parenthood  among  men  will  be  short-lived  or  that  the  custody  arrangements  will  change 
over  time,3* 
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Figure  4,3a,  which  illustrates  the  data  for  the  table  of  entry  into  lone  parenthood  by 
generation,  all  means  combined.,  shows  that  men's  likelihood  of  experiencing  at  least  one  episode 
of  lone  parenthood  has  varied  little  over  time.  Regard  less  of  age,  a  very  slight  growth  is  observed 
from  die  generation  of  men  aged  55  to  65,  to  those  aged  35  to  44.  However,  note  the  acceleration 
in  the  rate  of  entries  into  lone  parenthood  between  the  early  thirties  and  mid-forties  among  men 
aged  45  to  54  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  It  is  important  to  consider  this  acceleration  in  light  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Divorce  Aa  in  1968,  which  affected  more  men  of  this  generation.  Finally,  men 
under  age  35  are  relatively  unlikely  to  have  experienced  lone  parenthood.  As  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  this  phenomenon  may  be  explained  in  younger  generations  of  men  by  their 
more  advanced  age  at  the  time  of  their  first  union  and  later  entry  into  fatherhood 

Figure  4.3b 

Cumulative  Probabilities  for  Men  of  Experiencing  a  Lone-parent  Episode, 

by  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey 
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Source:    199(1  GSS,  cycie  5.  Public  Use  Micmdata  File;  figure  atfasled  from  Des  rosier?  and  Le  Bourdais. 
1995. 53,  Figure  2. 


4.3-2.2  Dissolution  of  lone-parent  families 

Do  men  who  experience  lane  parenthood  leave  this  family  status  sooner''  Which  event  usually 
brings  the  episode  of  lone  parenthood  to  an  end:  the  departure  of  the  children,  or  the  formation  of 
a  union  with  a  new  spouse? 

To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  considered  the  cumulative  probabilities,  for  all 

respondents  who  experienced  a  first  episode  of  lone  parenthood,  of  leaving  this  family  status  by 
the  three  means  of  exit  considered:  marriage,  common-law  union,  and  the  children's  departure 
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(see  Figure  4.4  a).  We  found  (hat  nearly  all  lone  fathers  (94^ )  will  leave  I  his  slams !  5  years  after 
the  slarl  of  their  lone  parenthood  if  [lie  behaviours  observed  in  1990  continue.  The  swiftness  with 
which  men  leave  lone  parenthood  is  striking:  nil  types  of  exit  considered,  nearly  4  in  10  men  had 
left  lone-parent  status  after  one  year,  and  only  about  I  in  1 0  men  experienced  lone  parenthood  for 

10  years  or  more. 

The  formation  of  a  couple  is  the  means  of  exiting  lone  parenthood  most  often  reported  by 
men  (see  Figure  4,4a),  In  all,  two-thirds  of  men's  First  experience  of  lone  parenthood  had  ended 
in  a  union  before  the  1 7th  year;  by  marriage  in  W&  of  cases,  and  by  a  common- law  union  in  Zoft 
of  cases.  Lone  fathers  form  new  unions  ai  a  very  rapid  rate,  After  two  years  as  head  of  a  lone- 
parent  family,  nearly  40ft  of  men  had  formed  a  union. 

Exits  from  lone  parenthood  related  to  the  children's  departure  also  occur  relatively  often.  Of 

the  2Hft  of  episodes  that  ended  with  the  children's  departure,  nearly  half  ( 1 3%)  of  these  men's 
lonc-parcm  episodes  had  lasted  less  than  one  year,  and  nearly  all  had  lasted  less  than  five  years. 

FlUURL  4.4a 
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The  data  from  the  tables  on  exits  from  lone  parenthood  by  generation,  all  means  combined, 
show  a  distinct  shortening  of  periods  of  lone  parenthood  from  the  older  to  the  younger 
generations  of  males  (see  Figure  4.4b).  For  example,  three  years  after  the  start  of  the  first  lone- 
parent  family  episode,  82  &  of  lone  fathers  aged  25  to  34  had  left  this  family  status,  compared 
with  72%  of  those  aged  35  to  44.  and  66%  of  those  aged  45  to  54.  However,  during  the  same 
period,  only  43%  of  men  aged  55  to  65  had  left  this  family  status. 

Fig  url  4.4b 
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The  discrepancy  between  those  aged  55  to  65  and  younger  generations  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  marked  increase  in  common- taw  unions  in  the  most  recent  generations,  given  that  the 
inclination  of  lone  fathers  to  marry  remained  appreciably  unchanged  over  the  years  (see 
Appendix  4.2,  Table  5).  However,  I  he  brief  duration  (three  years  or  less)  of  lone  parenthood 
observed  in  men  aged  45  and  younger  can  be  attributed  to  the  greater  likelihood  of  these  men  to 
see  their  children  leave  the  family  home.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  lone  fathers  who,  after  three 
ycur^i  at  the  head  of  their  family,  experienced  their  children  leaving  home  was  three  times  greater 
among  respondents  aged  25  to  34  than  among  their  counterparts  aged  55  to  66  (33%  versus  1 1  %}. 
Il  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  of  these  departures  concerned  children  whose  parents  had  dissolved 
their  unions.  These  children  had  probably  left  the  father's  parental  home  to  go  live  with  their 
mother,  or  had  left  the  family  home  and  were  simply  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  father. 
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Conversely,  having  experienced  lone  parenthood  later  in  life  and  more  often  following  the  death 
of  their  wife,  older  lone  father^  are  more  likely  lo  assume  custody  of  their  children  until  they 
reach  adulthood. 

4.3.3  Blended  families 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  data,  the  blended  family  has,  until  recently,  been  the  subject  of  very  few 
studies  in  Canada,  and  little  is  known  about  ihe  dynamics  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  this 
type  of  family.  Yet  blended  family  experiences  are  not  new.  Remarriages  of  couples  who  bring 
their  children  from  one  or  more  previous  marriages  into  ihe  new  family  have  existed  for  some 
time.  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  widower  quickly  form  a  new  union  after  his  wife  died  in 
childbirth.  Today,  there  is  a  surge  in  the  number  of  blended  families  formed  as  the  result  of  a  new 
union  of  one  or  two  separated  parents  (Thery  1993). 

In  general,  women  form  blended  families  following  an  episode  of  lone  parenthood,  however 
brief.  Many  men,  however,  experience  this  form  of  family  wiihoui  having  previously  experienced 
lone  parenthood.  What,  then,  is  the  path  taken  by  the  men  experiencing  a  blended  family  for  ihe 
first  time? 

Before  we  answer  this  question,  we  should  first  review  the  definition  of  a  blended  family 
episode,  which  here  refers  to  any  period  during  which  a  man  lives  with  a  spouse  and  at  least  one 
child  not  bom  of  their  relationship.  Therefore,  a  blended  family  may  include  the  children  of  either 
or  both  spouses,  bom  (or  adopted)  outside  of  the  current  union,  and  may  additionally  include  the 
children  born  of  the  current  union-  To  explore  the  paths  followed  by  men  in  blended  families,  we 
first  examine  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  of  blended  families,  in  terms  of  Ihe  type  of  union 
(common -law  or  marriage)  entered  into  when  forming  the  family  unit,  and  in  terms  of  the 
respondents'  family  siatus.  Four  categories  of  blended  family  status  are  identified  for  men.  The 
category  "without  children"  refers  to  men  without  children  or  whose  children  were  not  living 
wiih  ihem  in  the  blended  family.  The  remaining  three  categories  of  family  status  apply  to  men 
who  were  living  wjih  children  when  they  formed  a  union.  "Never-married"  refers  to  fathers  who 
were  living  with  children  bom  outside  of  a  union;  "separated  or  divorced"  refers  to  men  who  were 
living  with  children  bom  of  a  union  that  ended  in  separation  or  divorce;  and  "widowed"  identifies 
ihose  men  whose  union  dissolved  following  the  death  of  their  wife. 

Two  means  of  exit  are  identified  in  the  study  of  exits  from  a  blended  family:  dissolution  of  the 
union  (separation,  divorce  or  widowhood),"  and  the  departure  from  home  of  the  last  child  not 
born  to  ihe  couple. 

4.3.3.1  Formation  of  Mended  lamtliss 

According  to  ihe  cumulative  probabilities  of  men  living  in  a  blended  family  by  type  of  union 
formed  by  the  husbands,  one  in  six  respondents  will  experience  at  least  one  blended  family 
episode  in  their  lifetime  if  the  behaviours  observed  in  1990  continue.  Nine  percent  of  men  will 
form  a  blended  family  in  the  context  of  a  common-law  union,  and  a  slightly  smaller  proportion 
(8%)  will  do  so  through  marriage.  The  data  also  show  that  neariy  all  men  experience  blended 
family  episodes  before  their  mid-fifties,  as  shown  by  the  leveling  off  of  the  curve  at  that  age  (see 
Figure  4.5a). 
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Figure  4.5  a 

Cumulative  Probabilities  for  Men  of  Experiencing  a  Blended  Family, 

by  Type  of  Union  on  Entry 
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1 .  includes  a  certai  n  number  pf  respondents  wtoa  will  ultimately  marry  their  coimtuwHaw  spous*. 
Some:    1990  GSS.  -cyrtsS.  Public  Use  Micrwfala  Files. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  cumulative  probabilities  by  cause  and  generation  shows  that 

common-law  union  was  the  most  common  form  of  entry  into  a  blended  family  across  all 
jzeneTations  of  respondents;  only  men  aged  55  to  65  were  little  affected  by  this  phenomenon 
(1990  (pSS).  The  propensity  to  marry,  however,  remained  unchanged  river  the  generations, 
reflecting  the  same  tendencies  noted  in  the  discussion  on  exits  from  lone  parenthood. 

As  for  the  family  status  of  men  al  I  he  time  of  entering  a  blended  family,  an  appreciable 

proportion  (5.5%)  did  not  bring  any  children  into  the  blended  family  (this  would  include  men 
without  children,  as  well  as  men  whose  children  were  not  living  with  them  at  the  time  of  the 
survey).  A  slightly  higher  proportion  of  men  (6.4%)  brought  one  child  or  more  into  a  new 
blended  family  after  a  separation  or  divorce;  4%  brought  one  child  born  outside  of  a  union,  while 
barely  1%  brought  children  of  a  union  ended  by  widowhood  (see  Figure  4.5b). 
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Most  men  who  form  a  blended  family  after  the  birth  of  iheir  child  outside  of  a  union  ("never- 
married"  men),  or  enter  this  family  slatus  without  children,  generally  do  so  at  a  relalively  young 
age.  This  is  shown  by  the  steady  rise  of  the  "never-manied"  and  "no  children"  curves  when  men 
reach  their  m id-thirties,  and  the  more  gradual  increase  thereafter.  In  contrast,  blended  family 
episodes  linked  to  the  death  of  uSe  wife  occur  later  in  men's  lives,  and  ihe  curve  does  not  really 
begin  to  climb  until  men  reach  iheir  early  forties.  Most  blended  families  creaied  following  the 
voluntary  dissolution  of  a  union  occur,  for  men,  between  Ihe  i^ges  of  30  and  50.  The  probability 
of  en  le  ring  a  blended  family  following  the  dissolution  of  a  union  increases  steadily  and 
continuously  for  men  from  their  early  thirties  onward  and,  after  age  47,  ihe  cumulative 
probability  of  entering  into  blended  family  after  ihe  dissolution  of  a  union  exceeds  thai  of  any 
other  means. 

As  with  lone  parenthood,  ihe  magnitude  of  blended  family  episodes  in  men's  lives  following 
the  arrival  of  a  child  bom  outside  of  a  union  is  surprising,  particularly  as  episodes  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  a  union  within  six  months  of  ihe  child's  binh  were  not  counted  as  blended 
families  (in  such  cases  ihe  "never-married"  fathers  wete  assumed  to  have  formed  a  couple  with 
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the  mother  of  the  child-)™  The  nature  and  frequency  of  contacts  between  a  father  and  his  child 

bum  outside  of  a  union  may  very  well  change  profoundly  after  the  father  forms  a  union;  however 
the  GSS  data  do  not  tell  us  about  this  aspect  of  men's  fatuity  paths. 

The  cumulative  probabilities  of  living  in  a  blended  family,  by  generation,  all  means 
combined,  suggest  on  the  whole  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  blended  family  phenomenon 
from  older  to  more  recent  generations  (see  Figure  4.6).  Only  men  younger  than  age  35  deviate 
from  this  trend.  As  previously  discussed,  this  is  probably  attribulahle  to  the  later  formation  of  first 
unions  in  these  generations,  and  the  later  separations  and  divorces  that  result-  Except  for  this 
group,  it  is  clear  that  recent  generations  are  more  likely  than  the  older  generations  to  experience 
a  blended  family:  \2%  of  men  aged  35  to  44  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had,  by  age  35,  experienced 
a  blended  family,  compared  with  1%  of  respondents  aged  45  to  54  and  just  4%  of  those  aged  55 
to  65. 

This  development  is  obviously  linked  to  the  marked  increase  in  union  dissolutions  observed 
over  the  past  25  years.  The  number  of  blended  families  formed  after  a  separation  or  divorce  has 
increased,  and  men  of  recent  generations  have  been  affected  at  ever  younger  ages.  A  detailed 
study  by  cause  and  generation  suggests  that  the  propensity  of  men  to  form  a  blended  family 
unaccompanied  by  children  has  also  increased  over  the  generations  (1990  OSS).  This  last  result 
is  surely  related  to  the  higher  incidence  of  lone  parenthood  among  women,  described  in 
Chapter  3. 

Figure  4.6 
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Source :  1990  OSS,  eye  I*  5,  Public  Use  Micradata  File;  liaure  adapted  Irpm  Desrosiers  and  Le  Bourdais, 
1995,  57,  Figure  6. 
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4.3.3.2  Dissolution  cl  blended  families 

The  analyses  presented  in  Chapter  j  show  that,  from  the  perspective  of  women,  blended  family 
experiences  seem  to  be  increasingly  transitory.  Are  these  experiences  evolving  in  a  similar  fashion 
for  men? 

To  attempt  lo  answer  this  question,  lei  us  first  examine,  for  all  male  respondents  who 
experience  a  first  blended  family  episode,  the  cumulative  probabilities  of  leaving  (his  family 
slslus  by  two  means  of  ex.it:  the  dissolution  of  Che  union,  and  the  departure  of  the  last  child  not 
horn  to  the  couple  (see  Figure  4.7a).  More  than  three-quarters  of  men  who  belonged  to  a  blended 
family  will  have  left  ihis  status  20  years  after  the  start  of  the  episode  if  the  behaviours  observed 
in  1990  continue.  More  than  half  (55^1  of  episodes  will  end  when  the  children  not  common  to 
the  couple  leave  home,  and  22%  will  end  with  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  It  is  interesting  lo  note 
that  there  are  few  differences  in  the  timing  patterns  of  these  two  means  of  exit  for  episodes  of 
short  duration,  as  the  overlapping  of  (he  curves  after  eight  years  shows:  1 1  %  of  family  episodes 
will  end  by  one  of  these  two  means  before  the  completion  of  five  years.  However,  over  the  long 
term,  children's  departures  far  exceed  union  dissolutions  as  the  means  of  exiting  this  type  of 
family. 

Figure  4.7a 

Cumulative  Probabilities  fob  Men  who  Have  Experienced  a  Blended  Familt  of  Exiting 
this  Family  Status,  by  Means  of  Exit1 
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1 .  Excludes  15  cases  lor  which  the  dale  ol  the  end  of  ihe  episode  is  not  known. 

2.  Refers  lo  Ihe  departure  of  the  last  child  not  bom  to  the  Cdupte.  The  blended  family  Itien  hecames  eilher  a  "re-created" 
No-parent  lamily,  thai  is.,  one  where  all  children  present  are  ol  the  current  union,  or  a  couple  witti  no  children. 

3.  includes  a  very  small  percentage  ol  deaths 

Source:   1990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  Use  Microdati  File;  figure  adapted  from  Desrosiers  and  Le  Bourdais, 
1995.56,  Figure  7. 
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Cumulative  Probabilities  for  Men  who  Have  Experienced  a  Blended  Family  of  Exiting 
this  Family  Status,  bv  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey1 
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1.  The  curve?  are  discontinued  when  the  numlJSf  of  respondents  likely  to  exjMrienoe  the  transition  at  the  duration  in 

question  is  less  than  2Q. 
Source:   1990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  Use  Microdata  File;  ligure  adapled  from  Desrosiers  and  Le  BovrdSiS,  1 995, 
59.  Ftrjune  8. 


These  data,  presented  for  all  male  respondents,  mask  certain  variations  between  the 

generations.  First,  the  generational  data  show  a  similar  duration  of  blended  famiiy  episodes 
among  respondents  aged  35  to  44  and  those  aged  55  and  older  (see  Figure  4,7b).  In  contrast  to 
these  two  generations,  those  aged  45  to  54  leave  the  blended  family  sooner  and  in  proportionally 
greater  numbers;  those  aged  25  to  34,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  enjoy  greater  famiiy  stability.  This 
latter  group  represents  a  distinct  subgroup  of  men  who  were  still  young  while  in  the  blended 
family  episode  and  whose  behaviours  are  probably  not  representative  of  their  generation. 

Ten  years  after  the  start  of  the  first  blended  family  episode,  just  over  one-third  of  respondents 
aged  35  to  44  and  55  to  63  had  exited  this  family  status,  compared  with  nearly  half  of  those  aged 
45  to  54.  A  close  study  of  the  data  by  means  of  exit  and  by  generation  suggests  that  the  distinctive 
behaviour  of  men  aged  45  to  54  is  attributable  to  the  particular  context  in  which  their  family 
history  evolved  (see  Appendix  4.2,  Table  4),  Finding  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the  family 
transformations  that  followed  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Divorce  Act,  these  men  present 
behavioural  traits  characteristic  of  the  generations  that  came  both  before  and  after  them.  Like 
those  before  them,  they  have  a  high  propensity  to  exit  a  blended  family  following  the  departure  of 
children  not  of  the  current  union;  like  those  after  them,  they  have  a  high  propensity  to  leave  this 
type  of  family  after  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  a  unioT). 
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4.3,4  Male-female  comparison 

Our  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  various  forms  of  family 
organization  allows  us  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lives  of 
various  generations  of  men  and  to  shed  light  on  the  conditions  underlying  these  changes.  The 
analysis  shows  that,  even  today,  the  vasi  majority  of  men  experience  life  in  an  intact  two-parent 
family.  However,  among  younger  recent  generations,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  common-law 
unions— and  a  decrease  in  marriages— as  a  means  of  entering  into  this  type  of  family.  Further,  the 
intact  two-parent  family  episode  now  begins  at  a  more  advanced  age  and  does  not  last  as  long  as 
it  once  did,  usually  ending  with  the  dissolution  of  the  union  (see  figures  4, 1  a  and  4. 1  &). 

In  several  respects,  the  family  profile  that  emerges  for  men  is  identical  to  that  of  women.31 
Men,  however,  experience  parenthood  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  later  in  life,  on  average 
about  three  yeaTS  after  their  female  counterparts  (at  age  30.0  versus  age  26.9).  The  duration  and 
type  of  exit  from  these  family  episodes  also  vary  by  sex  (see  figures  3.2  and  4.2},  The  intact- 
family  episodes  reported  by  men  seem  to  last  a  little  longer  than  those  reported  by  women,  and 
end  less  often  with  the  death  of  their  partner  (married  or  common- 1  aw),  or  with  marital 
breakdown;  conversely,  men's  episodes  end  slightly  more  often  following  the  children's  departure 
from  the  family  home. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  these  differences.  The  small  proportion  of  episodes  among  men 
ended  by  the  wife's  death  is  of  course  related  to  the  fact  that  women  die  at  relatively  older  ages. 
The  fewer  incidences  of  separations  and  divorces  among  men  and,  conversely,  the  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  children's  departures,  may  be  because  male  marital  and  reproductive  histories  are 
less  reliable  or,  quite  simply,  due  to  the  inherent  biases  of  a  retrospective  survey  that  considers 
only  surviving  spouses  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Thus,  the  men  surveyed  may  have  had  longer  to 
see  their  children  leave  home  than  the  women,  whose  unions  were  more  often  ended  by 
widowhood. 

Aside  from  these  differences  in  the  paths  followed  by  men  and  women,  the  trends  suggest  that 
the  time  spent  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  decreases  from  older  to  younger  generations  for  both 
sexes.  Does  this  growing  fragility  of  intact  two-parent  families  place  both  men  and  women  at 
greater  risk  of  living  in  a  lone-parent  family? 

Our  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  lone  parenthood  shows  that  a  significant  proportion  (23^>)  of 
men  will,  al  some  point  in  their  life,  head  a  lone- parent  family  If  the  observed  trends  continue 
(see  Figure  4.3a).  This  high  proportion  is  surprising  at  first  glance.  It  is,  however,  markedly  lower 
than  the  percentage  of  women  (35%)  who  will  experience  lone  parenthood  (see  Figure  3.3a),  and 
probably  covers  very  different  realities  for  men  than  for  women.  For  example,  we  know  thai  a 
very  small  proportion  of  men,  in  particular,  younger  men,  gain  sole  custody  of  their  children 
following  the  dissolution  of  a  union  (Cloutier  1990;  La  Novara  19931-  Further,  we  know  that  most 
children  in  their  father's  custody  maintain  continuous  ties  with  their  mother,  while  the  reverse  is 
less  common  {Dandurand  1994).  Thus,  in  contrast  to  women's  experience  of  lone  parenthood,  a 
large  proportion  of  male  episodes  of  lone  parenthood  likely  refer  to  a  situation  in  which  the  father 
shares  joint,  and  even  occasional,  custody  of  his  children  with  his  ex-wife. 

For  both  men  and  women,  lone  parenthood  does  not  seem  to  last  as  long  today  as  it  once  did 
(see  figures  3.4  and  4.4).  However,  males  experience  this  family  type  for  a  distinctly  shorter 
duration  than  their  female  counterparts:  (ewer  than  half  as  many  lone  fathers  (12%  versus  25%  of 
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lone  mother;}  will  experience  lone  parenthood  for  at  least  10  year*.  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of 
very  brief  episodes  of  lone  parenthood  (Less  than  one  year)  is  nearly  twice  as  high  among  men  as 
among  women  (37%  versus  22%).  The  briefness  of  these  male  episodes  probably  explains  in  part 
the  difference  noted  between  the  proportion  of  lone  fathers  observed  at  the  lime  of  ihe  survey 
(2%)  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  will  experience  this  status  in  iheir  lifetime  (23%)  {see 
figures  4. 1  and  43a). 

Besides  Iheir  variable  duration,  episodes  of  lone  partnthood  often  end  differently  depending 
on  the  sex  of  the  lone  patent  (see  figures  3.4  and  4.4).  Thus,  lone  fathers  choose  a  common-law 
union  less  often  than  their  female  counterparts  following  an  episode  of  lone  parenthood  (26% 
versus  33%),  and  more  of  them  opt  for  marriage  (40%  versus  30%).  Furthermore,  lone  fathers  are 
clearly  more  inclined  than  lone  mothers  to  leave  an  episode  of  lone  parenthood  soon  after  their 
children  leave  home:  19%  of  lone  fathers  will  exit  lone  parenthood  in  this  way  within  three  years 
of  ihe  beginning  of  the  episode,  compared  with  6%  of  lone  mothers. 

These  results  attest  to  the  very  different  conditions  of  lone  parenthood  experienced, 
depending  on  whether  the  parent  is  male  or  female.  While  the  formation  of  a  union  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  end  of  parental  responsibilities,  the  final  departure  of  children  from  the 
family  home  does  radically  alter  the  conditions  of  parenthood.  These  departures  may  involve 
children  leaving  home  to  live  on  iheir  own.  But  given  the  generally  short  duration  of  lone 
parenthood,  it  can  be  assumed  they  involve  mostly  children  who  leave  to  live  with  iheir  mother  or 
have  lost  contact  with  their  father  after  living  with  him  fairly  regularly  (Futstenberg  1988).  These 
paths,  seen  more  often  among  the  younger  generations  of  lone  fathers,  may  partially  reflect  the 
fad  that  many  "part-time  dads"  prefer  to  sever  their  ties  with  their  children  completely  rather  than 
see  them  only  periodically  and  thus  be  deprived  of  a  favoured  link  with  them.  At  least,  this  is  what 
some  studies  suggest  (Lund  1987). 

The  subsequent  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  blended  families  shows  that  nearly  one  in  six  men 
will  eventually  live  in  a  blended  family  if  the  behaviours  observed  in  1990  continue  (see 
Figure  4.5a).  This  proportion  is  about  the  same  as  the  estimated  percentage  for  women  (see 
Figure  3.5  a).  As  was  the  case  with  women,  the  phenomenon  of  blended  families  grew  over  bine, 
meaning  more  men  of  recent  generations  have  experienced  a  blended  family  than  their 
predecessors.  However,  we  observed  that  men  lend  to  favour  marriage  slightly  more  than  do 
women  (8%  versus  6%). 

Other  than  this  difference,  men  generally  experience  a  blended  family  at  slightly  older  ages 
than  women,  on  average  at  about  age  35.0  (versus  age  32.3  for  women)  ( 1990  GSS).  They  enter 
this  lype  of  family  less  often  accompanied  by  children  from  a  previous  marriage  that  ended  in 
separation  or  divorce  lhan  women— nearly  6%,  versus  9%  (see  figures  3.5a  and  4.5a);  conversely, 
they  enter  blended  families  far  more  often  without  children  (6%  versus  2%).  The  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  men  who  find  themselves  "with  'parental  status*  without  [themselves]  being 
parents"  [translation]  (Thiry  1936,  p,  60)  or,  in  any  case,  not  actively  exercising  this  role,  must  be 
considered  in  light  of  the  marked  increase  in  lone  parenthood  among  women  observed  in  recent 
generations.  Some  studies  argue  that  mis  also  reflects  the  tendency  of  non-custodial  fathers  to 
lose  contact  wilh  their  own  children  over  time  and  to  devote  themselves  instead  to  the  children  of 
their  new  partners  (see  Jacobsen  and  Edmondson  1 993), 
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The  analysis  of  exits  from  blended  families  showed  ihe  greater  fragility  of  ihe  family  unit*  in 
which  men  aged  45  to  54  lived.  Nevertheless,  generally  speaking,  blended  families  observed  from 
the  male  perspective  seem  more  stable  than  those  studied  faun  the  female  perspective  (see  figures 
3.7a  and  4.7a),  Not  only  did  fewer  men  than  women  leave  this  family  status  20  years  after 
entering  it  (75%  versus  87%),  but  they  were  also  less  likely  to  have  seen  their  family  status 
altered  following  the  dissolution  of  a  union:  10  years  after  (be  start  of  a  blended  family  episode 
only  17%  of  men  had  experienced  a  separation  or  divorce,  while  more  than  one  in  four  women 
had.  Of  the  factors  that  may  explain  these  differences  by  sex,  the  type  of  family  organization 
(family  with  a  stepfather  or  stepmother)  in  which  the  men  and  women  live  plays  a  significant 
role.  Various  studies  have  pointed  out  that  blended  families  with  a  stepmother  (that  is,  those  that 
include  only  Ihe  man's  children)  are  more  stable  than  those  with  a  stepfather  (Amberl  1986; 
Desrosiers  et  al.  1995;  Ferri  1995).  However,  loday  ihe  former  type  of  organization  is  relatively 
more  common  among  blended  family  episodes  as  seen  from  the  male  perspective." 

4.4     THE  FAMILY  PATHS  OF  MEN 

The  previous  section  analysts  how  ihe  three  types  of  family,  considered  separately,  are  formed 
and  dissolved.  We  will  now  take  an  overall  look  at  ihe  family  paths  of  men  to  examine  the 
sequence  in  their  lives  of  the  various  periods  spent  in  an  intact  two-parent  family,  a  lone-parent 
family  or  a  blended  family 

To  conduct  this  analysis  properly,  multiple  attrition  tables  are  again  used,  but  ihe  probabilities 
of  experiencing  a  given  family  transition  is  determined  this  time  by  taking  into  account  the  men's 
past  experience.  In  other  words,  the  probabilities  of  transition  are  calculated  only  for  those  men 
who  have  travelled  a  certain  common  family  path."  In  concrete  terms,  all  respondents  begin  with 
"preparentaF  status  and  we  initially  ctmsideiied  to  be  at  risk  of  making  an  initial  transition  to  one 
of  the  three  family  destinations  (an  intact  two-parent,  tone-parent  or  blended  family).  Then,  each 
of  these  situations,  in  turn,  becomes  the  departure  point  to  other  destinations,  and  the  attrition 
tables  are  established  based  only  on  the  men  who  have  experienced  the  first  family  slatus 
considered.5*  All  men  are  at  risk  of  experiencing  an  initial  family  transition  as  of  age  15;  these 
probabilities  are  calculated  and  cumulated  by  single  year  of  age.  For  subsequent  transitions,  the 
probabilities  are  calculated  by  duration  from  ihe  time  of  entry  into  the  initial  family  status,  and 
cumulated  yearly. 

As  in  the  previous  section,  the  analysis  concerns  only  family  episodes  involving  children, 
regardless  of  their  age.  As  we  are  interested  in  the  whole  family  history  of  ihe  men,  the  analysis 
is  limited  to  respondents  who  were  aged  35  to  64  at  the  Time  of  the  survey — lhat  is.  those  who 
were  already  well  into  their  parental  life. 

4.4.1  Tto  tanlly  lile  courses  al  «■» 

Figure  4.8  presents  the  cumulative  probabilities  of  transition  from  one  family  slatus  to  another 
(illustrated  by  the  italicized  figures  in  the  arrows)  and  the  path  probabilities  (represented  by  bold 
figures) — that  is,  the  overall  proportion  of  men  who  will  follow  a  given  family  path.  For  example, 
the  risk  to  men  living  in  a  two-parent  family  of  experiencing  lone  parenthood  is  0.2 17  (or  about 
one  in  five).  The  percentage  of  men  who  will  experience  a  first  episode  of  lone  parenthood  after 
a  period  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  (17,3%)  corresponds  with  the  product  of  the  probability  of 
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going  first  from  the  initial  prepaiemal  status  to  an  intact  two-parent  family  (0.798),  and  then  to  a 
lone-parent  family  (0.217). 

Of  course,  family  episodes  do  not  always  lead  tea  new  family  phase.  They  may  end  when  the 
respondent's  children  leave  home,  resulting  in  a  transition  to  a  non-parental  situation.  This  type 
of  path  is  represented  by  perpendicular  arrows  when  the  children's  departure  marks  the  end  Of  the 
respondents'  parental  path.  It  is  considered  to  lead  to  "non-family"  status  when  the  children's 
departure  represents  an  interruption  in  the  family  history,  or  when  it  coincides  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  respondent's  union. 

The  transitions  tree  developed  for  men  is  appreciably  the  same  as  that  for  women,  shown  in 
Chapter  3-  About  one  in  eight  men  (12%)  will  remain  without  children  if  the  trends  observed  in 
the  survey  data  continue.  Nearly  80%  will  first  experience  parenthood  in  the  context  of  an  intact 
two-parent  family,  4,6%  will  experience  it  as  a  lone  parent  following  the  birth  of  a  child  outside 
of  a  union,  and  3.6%  as  the  stepfather  in  a  Wended  family. 

Moreover,  22,3%3S  of  men  will,  al  least  for  a  time,  experience  a  lone-parent  family,  IS.  1% 
will  be  eilher  the  father  or  stepfather  at  least  once  in  a  blended  family,  and  8.5%  will  belong  to  a 
re-created  family;  that  is,  they  will  live  only  with  their  spouse  and  the  children  they  had  or 
adopted  together,  after  passing  through  a  Wended  family  phase  (see  Figure  4.8).  Although  the  vast 
majority  (nearly  90%)  of  men  will  experience  at  least  one  parental  episode,  slightly  less  than  one- 
quarter  (23.8%)  will  experience  at  least  two  different  parental  episodes,  and  15%  will  experience 
three  or  more.1* 

Intact  two-parent  families  seem  relatively  stable  compared  with  the  other  family  types.  If  the 
observed  trends  continue,  more  than  ihree  in  four  respondents  (77.2%)  living  in  this  type  of 
family  will  still  be  married  to  the  mother  of  their  children  when  their  last  child  leaves  home.  In 
contrast,  the  chances  of  exiting  lone  parenthood  are  still  far  greater  than  the  risk  of  entering  it, 
regardless  of  the  path  previously  travelled.  For  example,  of  the  17.3%  of  men  who  will 
experience  a  period  of  lone  parenthood  after  an  episode  in  an  intact  two-parent  family,  nearly 
three  in  five  (39.4%)  will  form  a  couple  before  their  children  leave  home. 

Al  first  glance,  blended  family  episodes  may  seem  less  stable  than  episodes  of  intact  two- 
parent  families,  respondents  in  the  first  being  less  likely  to  retain  their  status  than  those  in  the 
second  (0-369  versus  0-772),  This  apparent  instability  hides  the  fact  that  a  significant  proportion 
of  blended  families,  which  will  serve  as  the  context  for  having  children,  will  become  re-created 
two-parent  families  after  the  children  not  common  to  the  couple  leave  home.  Thus,  when  these 
blended  families  are  taken  into  account,  the  similarity  in  the  behaviours  of  the  two  groups  is  more 
striking,  and  men  who  have  experienced  a  blended  family  do  not  seem  more  at  risk  of  a 
separation  than  their  counterparts  who  have  experienced  an  intact  two-parent  family  episode. 
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4.4.2  Male-female  comparison 

By  means  of  the  family  paths  approach  used  in  this  section,  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  the 
sequences  of  family  episodes  in  men's  lives.  As  in  the  previous  section,  the  analysis  shows  that 
most  men  experience  parenthood,  and  do  so  first  in  the  context  of  art  intact  two-parent  family, 

While  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  who  experience  parenthood  in  their  lifetime  is  very 
similar  (63.0%  of  men  versus  88. 3%  of  women),  some  differences  are  worth  noting  (see  figures 
3,9  and  4,3),  A  marginally  smaller  proportion  of  men  begin  their  family  lire  in  an  intact  family, 
and  men  are  somewhat  more  inclined  iban  women  (3,6%  versus  1.5%)  to  enter  parenihood  as  a 
stepparent  Also,  they  are  slightly  more  inclined  than  women  (2.3%  versus  0.7%)  to  experience 
a  "non-family"  episode,  that  is,  to  live  without  a  spouse  or  children,  at  least  for  a  time,  fol  lowing 
the  failure  of  a  union.  Finally,  once  iheir  parental  life  begins,  men  seem  less  inclined  than  women 
to  experience  several  family  episodes  in  their  lifeiime,  lust  under  one-quarter  will  experience  at 
least  two  different  family  episodes,  compared  with  nearly  one-third  of  women,  and  6.9%  (versus 
9.4%)  will  go  through  »t  least  four  family  episodes. 

This  last  result  is  rather  unexpected,  given  the  greater  marital  mobility  displayed  by  recent 
generations  of  men.  However,  the  paths  tree  shown  here  cannot  illustrate  the  behavioural 
differences  between  the  men  and  women  of  these  generations.  First,  because  of  a  lack  of 
sufficient  numbers,  it  is  possible  to  show  only  the  most  common  paths.  That  is,  we  can  follow  the 
paths  taken  by  an  appreciable  proportion  of  male  respondents,  but  not  the  more  diversified  paths 
of  men,  such  as  their  family  paths  after  a  "non-family"  episode.  Secondly,  as  our  analysis  is  based 
on  ihe  histories  of  respondents  aged  35  to  64  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  it  tends  to  overestimate  the 
family  paths  of  older  generations — a  fact  that  helps  lo  explain  the  lesser  family  mobility  of  these 
men  according  to  the  paths  tree.  This  lesser  mobility  must  be  seen  in  light  of  men's  higher 
mortality  rates,  later  entry  into  marital  and  parental  life,  and  tendency  to  provide  incomplete 
marital  histories.  Consequently,  the  paths  tree  shown  here  does  noi  shed  light  on  the  behavioural 
differences  in  more  recent  generations  by  sex.  This  would  require  a  comparative  study  of  the 
family  paths  of  men  and  women  by  generation,  which  would  exceed  the  scope  of  this  study. 

4.5     CONCLUSION 

The  analysis  conducted  in  this  chapter  shows  that,  in  a  context  of  increasing  marilal  mobilily,  the 
profile  of  family  situations  drawn  on  the  basis  of  cross-sectional  data  provide  a  fair  amount  of 
information  about  the  past  family  paths  of  individuals.  It  also  shows  the  particular  features  of 
situations  experienced  by  men  compared  with  those  of  women.  These  variations,  as  staled  many 
times,  must  be  seen  in  light  of  men's  later  entry  into  marital  and  parental  life,  and  higher  mortality 
rates,  and  the  lesser  participation  of  falhers  in  the  custody  of  their  children  following  a  separation. 

The  life  courses  of  men,  like  those  of  women,  no  longer  appear  to  be  as  linear  as  they  once 
were.  Thus,  an  appreciable  proportion  (17%)  of  never-married  men  who  were  classified  as 
"children"  by  the  census  had,  in  fact,  already  left  the  family  home  once  to  live  on  their  own,  and 
nearly  10%  of  these  men  had  lived  with  a  partner  in  a  common-iaw  union.  Also,  a  fair  percentage 
of  middle-aged  cohabitants  had  fathered  children  with  whom  they  were  no  longer  living  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  and  a  relatively  large  proportion  were  living  with  children  other  than  their 
natural  children.  In  this  last  respect,  men  clearly  differ  from  their  female  counterparts,  who  are 
more  inclined  to  assume  custody  of  their  children  following  a  separation.  Men  are  therefore  more 
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likely  to  find  themselves  in  a  blended  family  and  in  the  role  of  stepfather  Conversely,  they  are  far 
less  likely  lo  be  counted,  at  amy  given  time,  3$  head  of  a  tone-parent  family. 

Front  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  various 
family  types,  it  is  possible  to  assess  the  extent  of  family  changes  in  the  lire  of  various  generations 
of  men  and  to  show  the  mechanisms  underlying  these  changes.  According  to  the  analysis,  even 
today,  the  vast  majority  of  men  experience  living  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  (rather,  mother 
and  children),  but  entry  into  this  type  of  family  happens  increasingly  through  common- law  union 
rather  than  marriage;  it  also  occurs  later  in  life  for  men  than  for  women.  A  resull  of  the  increase 
in  marital  instability,  episodes  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  do  not  last  as  long  as  they  once  did, 
and  more  often  lead  to  the  formation  of  lone-parent  families,  whose  duration  is  diminishing. 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  evolutions  of  men  and  women  are  similar,  when  compared,  some 
differences  nevertheless  emerge.  First  of  all,  lone  parenthood  affects  a  markedly  higher 
proportion  of  women  than  men,  and  is  generally  of  far  greater  duration  for  women  than  for  men, 
who  are  more  likely  to  see  their  children  leave  home  sooner  or  to  form  a  new  union  more  quickly. 
In  contrast,  the  episodes  in  an  intact  two-parent  family  and  a  blended  family  reported  by  men 
appear  slightly  more  stable  than  those  reported  by  women,  and  the  discrepancy  is  slightly  more 
pronounced  for  the  latter  family  type.  Finally,  the  analysis  of  family  paths  showed  that  while 
about  60*&  of  men  aged  35  to  64  will  experience  just  one  parental  episode,  spent  in  an  intact  two- 
parent  family,  nearly  one-quarter  will  have  to  adapt  to  at  least  one  change  in  their  family  status 
during  the  course  of  their  lifetimes.  Already  quite  high,  men's  tendency  to  experience  more  than 
one  family  type  should  increase  in  the  coming  years,  as  the  mote  recent  generations,  which  are 
more  affected  by  family  instability,  move  along  their  paths.  At  least  ihis  is  what  an  initial  analysis 
of  male  family  paths  by  generation  suggests  (Juby  and  Le  Bouxdais  1997). 

The  comparative  study  of  family  paths  by  sex  shows  that  while  very  similar  proportions  of 
men  and  women  will  experience  parenthood  in  iheir  lifetime,  men  are  slightly  more  inclined  than 
women  lo  enter  Ihis  status  as  a  stepparent. 

The  analysis  done  in  this  chapter,  based  on  1990  GSS  data,  allows  us  to  describe 
demographically  the  family  paths  of  men  aged  18  to  64  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  It  also  shows, 
statistically,  the  main  differences  in  the  conjugal  and  parental  behaviours  of  men  and  women.  But 
because  of  a  lack  of  data,  the  analysis  says  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  the  changes  noted 
affected  people's  lives  in  concrete  terms,  for  example,  in  terms  of  the  day-lo-day  child  custody 
arrangements  men  and  women  make  as  they  go  through  various  family  episodes.  Today  the 
differences  between  the  sexes  may  very  well  be  far  more  pronounced  in  this  regard  than  would 
appear  merely  from  a  measurement  of  the  frequency  and  liming  pallems  of  family  transitions, 
owing  to  the  decidedly  greater  tendency  of  women  to  assume  custody  of  ihe  children  after  a 
separation  and  their  greater  capacity  to  maintain  close  ties  with  their  children  over  time 

Despite  these  limitations,  out  analysis  of  male  family  life  is  nevertheless  relevant,  to  the 
extent  that  it  shows  some  of  the  differences  observed  in  male  and  female  family  paths.  The  male- 
female  differences  detected,  for  example,  in  the  tendency  lo  form  a  new  couple  or  lo  assume 
custody  of  the  children  following  a  marriage  breakdown  are  not  without  consequences  for  the 
living  conditions  of  adults  and  children  today  and  pose  challenges  to  the  social  policy  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  well-being  and  custody  of  children  after  a  separation.  In  this  sense,  the  study  of 
the  marital  and  family  history  of  men  is  worthy  of  continuation. 
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Endnotes 


1 .  For  an  explanation  of  the  age  groups  used,  see  Uie  introduction  to  Chapter  3.  Nole,  however,  that  some  analyses, 
taken  from  earlier  studies,  also  Include  m«n  aged  65. 

I.  For  a  presentation  tf  the  survey,  sk  Chapter  3. 

3.  The  survey  does  not  provide  information  on  the  periods  during  which  children  were  temporarily  absent  Irorn  the 
parental  ttome.  Given  insufficient  data,  we  must  therefore  assume  that  the  children  were  present  in  the  family  until 
their  final  departure. 

4.  See  Chapter  3,  Appendix  3.1  lor  a  presentation  of  the  method  used,  based  on  1990  GSS  data,  to  determine  the 
respondents'  living  arrangements  in  a  "census  family.* 

5.  For  a  comparison  nl  Ihe  distribution  by  family  status  of  men  aged  IB  lo  64  based  on  the  1991  Census  and  Ihe  1990 
GSS,  see  Appendix  4. t,  Table  1. 

6.  NolethjaS  Ihe  lengtli  of  time  the  children  ap&nl  in  this  household  reportKl  tjyflie  single  respofldent  cannot  be  verified 
using  the  1990  GSS  data. 

7.  This  percentage  is  obtained  by  subtracting  from  100%  the  proportion  of  married  men  who  had  no  experience  of  a 
prior  union. 

8.  Unlike  the  children  identified  in  the  census,  these  children  may  be  either  single  or  once  married.  The  GSS  tompiled 
the  marital  statns  d1  each  member  present  in  the  households  sampled  in  order  to  select  the  respondents, 
Unfortunately,  this  information  is  provided  onry  lor  respondents  and  Iheir  spouses  in  the  public  microdata  lile 
produced  by  Statistics  Canada. 

9.  See  Section  %122  ol  Chapter  3  lor  the  exad  definitions  of  the  various  family  types  considered. 

ID.  As  the  numbers  were  Quite  smalt,  age  groups  had  to  be  combined  for  the  youngest  and  oldest  age  groups. 

II.  This  is  a  total  ol  percentages  of  lam  Hies  with  children  of  Ihe  respondent  or  of  bath  spouses. 

12.  The  rrwriage  al  both  paMners  of  a  commonHaw  union  is  regarded  here  as  a  single  u  nran  whose  term  has  changed 
overtime. 

1 3.  tn  view  of  the  small  number  ol  fathers  under  age  45  not  living  with  their  children ,  Ihe  first  three  age  groups  were 
combined, 

1 4.  LnllKe  the  children  identified  in  the  census,  these  children  may  be  either  single  Dr  once  married. 

15.  As  Ihe  numbers  were  quite  small,  the  age  groups  had  to  be  grouped  into  two  broad  categories. 

16.  The  figures  for  women  are  taken  irom  Chapter  3. 

17.  Farexample.FtrsquitereasflnabletDassumethatafractiono1respondantsdiduDtreporf,havlngraised"their 
spouse's  children  with  whom  they  we  re  not  living  on  a  regu  lar  basis,  owing  to  the  stronger  likelihood  ol  women  to 
assume  custody  ol  the  children  following  Ihe  dissolution  of  a  union.  It  is  reasonable  to  think,  however,  that  the 
falhersoilheseehildrendidnc-tconsiderthechildrientohavelefthomeforgood.regardSessDfthetlmespentwith 
them.  The  former  will  therefore  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  blended  family,  while  Ihe  brier  will. 

16.  From  the  reirospective  dala  on  unLons  and  dhildren  r»mp«led  bif  Ihe  1990  GS&,  it  ia  passible;  to  reconstruct  ihefamily 
episodes  experienced  by  the  respondents.  Thus,  for  each  respondent,  we  know  the  number  ol  past  episodes  in  a 
particular  family  type,  Ihe  duration  of  these  episodes,  and  the  demographic  events  marking  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each.  (For  more  details  about  Ihe  raconsiihjlion  of  family  episodes,  see  Dssrosiers  et  al.  1994;  Oesrosiers  and  Lb 
Bop  rdais  1995.) 

19,  For  a  brief  presentation  of  Itie  method.,  see  Section  3.3  of Chapter 3. 

20,  For  the  sake  ol  comparability  wrth  some  ol  our  earlier  studies,  the  analysis  also  includes  respondents  aged  65  at  the 
time  ol  the  survey. 
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21.   II  should  be  noted  thai  men  belonginrj  to  a  re-created  family;  thai  is.  those  Nutng  with  a  spouse  and  th$ir  common 

children  after  tawing  experienced  a  Wended  family  pJiase  aw  excluded  Irom  me  analysis. 
S3.   5m  Chapter  3  for  more  details  about  the  reconslilulion  ot  these  eptsodes. 

23.  Fora  vcrysma^l  number  of  men  khnng  in  an  iitlacl  twthparant  laniily.  Itw  episodfl  wMI  <md  ^mukaneousty  wllhtlt« 
children's  departure  ami  Ibfc  dissolution  utthe  union.  In  these  instances,  precedence  was  given  to  lbs  dissolution  of 
Ihe  «nion  a*  the  cause  of  famty  dissolution. 

24.  As  (Hey  are  based  on  a  very  specific  subgroup  of  men  who  began  their  famty  lift  at  i  very  young  agB,  Ihe  cutmttallw 
probaoilUes  of  exiling  an  Intact  iwo-pareni  lamily  are  not  provided  for  Hiosb  aged  IB  to  24. 

25.  The  nexiiwa  sections  are  modelled  largely  on  the  repon  "VUvre  en  finite  monopareniaie  el  en  lamiiie  recomposee: 
portrail  desCanadiennes  d'hieretd'aujourd'hoi,'  |Oesroslers  and  Le  Bourdais  1996). 

26.  His  1 9S4  Fanrily  History  Survey  canditcled  by  Siatisdcs  Canada  usieg  s  lange  sample  of  men  and  women  did  ml 
allow  lor  lamlfr  transformations  from  ihe  mala  perspective  to  be  stooled.  Specifically,  because  the  questions  on 
tenlNly  were  worded  differently  for  male  and  lemale  respondents,  nun  did  not  report  children  bomol  a  previous 
union  who  were  nol  living  with  litem  al  Ihe  time  of  the  survey,  which  makes  a  study  ol  Iheir  lantiy  oaths  impossMe. 

27 .  h  should  be  noled  thai  all  births  outside  ot  a  union,  whether  or  not  they  were  lotewed  by  a  mion  within  six  months. 
are  regarded  as  leading  lo  an  episode  of  lone  parenthood,  however  brief. 

26.  Owing  lo  a  lack  of  suticient  data  on  the  actual  presence  of  children  in  me  respondents'  home,  i(  b  difficult  to  support 
these  assumptions. 

29-  Unil«  the  secllon  art  Intact  Iwo-parenl  families,  no  distinelion  is  made  here  between  voluntary  dissolutions  and 
deaths,  owing  tome  very  smal  number  ol  deaths  observed. 

30.  Ills,  however,  impossible  to  be  certain,  as  tite  GSS  provides  no  Information  about  respondents'  wives  or  en-wwes. 

31.  The  figures  lor  women  are  taken  from  Chapier  1 

32.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  relative  distribution  of  blended  family  episodes  by  typo  according  to  the 
respondents'  sex  may  oe  atlected  by  the  different  ways  in  which  men  and  women  inlBrpreled  the  relr ospective 
questions  about  ihe  children  ihey  have  raised  (set  Section  4.2.5  ol  this  chapier). 

33.  For  a  more  delaled  presentation  ol  Ihe  method,  see  Section  3.4 .1  of  Chapter  3. 

34.  These  probabilities  were  calculated  using  Hie  Inomnarkwlan*  version  oif  the  LrrEHST  computer  program  developed 
by  Ration  {Rajulton  1992;  Rajultenand  Balafcrishnsn  1990). 

35.  This  percentage  represents  the  sum  of  il»  tours*  probabilities  for  firsl  lont-parenlhood  episodes  (4.6%  *  1 7.3  * 
9.4%|. 

36.  These  percentages  represenl  lh»  sum  of  path  probabilties  lor  each  family  episode  ol  a  given  rank,  for  example,  the 
sum  ol  path  probabiilies  ranking  second  is  calculated  as  lollowsr  Iront  lop  to  bohom  of  figure  4-S,  4.2%  in  a  lirst 
Mended  larrily  *  17.3%  in  a  first  lone-parenl  lamjly  » 1.9%  In  a  re-created  two-parent  femiy+  rj.4%  in  a  firtt  lone- 
parent  lamiy. 
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Appendix  4.1 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  FAMILY  STATUS  OF  MEN  ACCORDING  TO  THE  1 990  GSS 
AND  1991  CENSUS 

Table  1  provides  an  overview  of  the  distribution  of  Canadian  men  aged  18  to  64  by  their  family 
status  at  the  time  of  the  1  WO  GSS  and  the  1991  Census. '  The  table  shows  thai  the  distributions 

are  quite  simitar  fism  one  source  to  another.  Note,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  men  aged  IS 
to  24  surveyed  by  the  GSS  is  slightly  higher  than  that  obtained  from  the  census  (18%  versus 
1 5%),  Also,  proportionally  mure  GSS  respondents  aged  25  to  34  belonged  to  a  couple,  with  or 
without  children  (66ft  versus  61%),  while,  in  the  census,  men  of  the  same  age  tended  slightly- 
less  often  to  be  classified  as  "children"  (14%  versus  Lift),  Finally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  GSS  male  respondents  belonging  to  a  couple  with  children  was  slightly  higher 
among  those  aged  35  to  44  (7 1  %  versus  67%),  causing  a  decrease,  this  time,  in  she  number  of 
non-family  persons  (13%  versus  15%).  These  variations,  however,  are  never  more  than  five 
percentage  points  and  are  slightly  less  marked  than  those  observed  for  women. 

Table  1 

Ccmparisqh  of  the  Distribution  of  Men  Ased  18  to  64,  by  Family  Status  and  Age 

at  the  Time  of  the  Survey  (s)  ahd  the  Census  (ch  1990  and  1991 


Age  group 

Family  status 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

All  ages 

"Child"  status 

(c) 

i;;: 
66 

11 
11 

3 

3 

% 

3 
1 

1 
1 

16 
15 

Men  belonging  to 
a  couple 

with  no  children 
with  children 
Lone  fathers 

to 

(s) 

•:;i 

:c; 
is) 

(C) 

15 
14 

■? 

a 

3 

5 

D 
0 

66 
61 

23 
21 

43 
40 

a 
i 

62 
79 

[1 

12 

7' 

a 

2 
3 

£3 

£3 

11 
1?. 

tJ 
SO 

3 
3 

62 
82 

47 
50 

35 
32 

S 
2 

1 

65 

21 
21 

45 
44 

I 
2 

Nan  family  persons 

(s) 

19 
2D 

?3 
24 

13 
15 

11 
13 

12 
15 

16 
11 

Total 

is} 

19 
15 

2a 

26 

24 
26 

16 
17 

14 

101 

mn 

Source:      1*90  GSS.  «dfl  5,  Public  Use  Micmdata  File;  1 991  Census  P jblic  Jse  Micr-j-Mla  File  oi  Individuals. 


For  a  presentation  of  the  approach  used  to  determine  the  living  arrangements  of  respondents  in  relation  to  a 
"census  family,"  based  on  1990  GSS  data,  see  Appendix  3.1  oi  Cnapter  3. 
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Appendix  4.2 


Table  1 

Cumulative  Probabilities  for  Men  w  Experiencing  an  Intact  Twq-pareht  Family  at  Various 
Ages,  by  Marital  Status  on  Entry  anq  Age  at  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  1990 


n:,:-  status' 

Age ; re lp 

Age1  i  id  mi 

1B-Z4 

25-34 

J5  44 

45  F-1 

55  65 

All  IfjM 

% 

20  years 

Pn 

C2 

0.9 

2.3 

2.4 

12 

1  4 

P 

0  2 

0.2 

0.2 

00 

0.0 

01 

p 

M  ■: 

07 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

P 

OR 

IB 

3.1 

2.4 

1.2 

1.9 

25  years 

P„ 

M 

9,5 

22 .5 

271 

25  6 

186 

P^ 

i'i 

29 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1,4 

P, 

2.5 

3.4 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

P 

7.8 

15.8 

25.6 

27.2 

25.7 

21.8 

3D  years 
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Cumulative  PflOBASUTiEi  pw  Mai  of  Experiencing  am  Intact  Two-fment  Pawl*  at  Vuwaut 

kaa,  w  Namhl  Stjoiis  om  Ehtcy  and  Aue  at  the  The  of  iw  Swwey,  1990 


Age  group 


ftfls1  and  mar  ilal  slatoiS5 


18-24 


25-34 


35-4* 


45-54 


55-65       All*|tt 
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tp 

77.0 
3:2 

83T 

D.4 

15.3 

T.l 

2.3 
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4.6 

«2-5 
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60  years 
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0.4 
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0.2 

4.6 
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r» 
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0.4 

f.5.3 

7.1 

i 

0:2 
34.3 

4.C 

77.1 

N' 


947 


1,494 


1.290 
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5.357 


1.  Eactaoe. 

2.  P*  ctiirmUlive  pwIuWIWes  fotlowmg  a  dirwl  manijge 

P*\  GumukliVB  provabilities  foUofring  a  marriape  cvKMted  by  a  oOmmon-U*  mion. 
P:  cuinulaftjn  pnotHblilwa  lolowing  a  uhimhoo-Iiw  umon. 

P:  cumulMl wprotnbHH«5  lor  *l  marital  $titus*s. 

3.  Expanded  deia  reduced  to  itw  sin  of  the-  initial  sample.  Excludes  wo  casss  fof  which  foi  type  of  uritori  is  noi  known. 
Sowts:   1990  GSSr  cycle  S.  Publk  Use  Microdaita  File. 
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Tjnei(2 

Cumulative  PHOMiamcs  for  Men  who  Have  Exmbioked  ah  Iutact  Two-macht 
Famm  of  Ekitwg  this  Famut  Status  *t  Vjwous  Dwwtions,  er  Mums  df  Exit 

MW  AOE  AT  IHE  TJME  OF  fHE  SlfftVET,  1990 
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II 
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64 

12 

U 

P4 
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05 

18 
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P, 
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0.3 
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P 
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18 
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0.9 
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0.5 
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71 

14.1 

15-7 

15.9 

7.7 
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54 
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22.0 

15.9 
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Tabu  2  (concluded) 

Cumulative  Ptuhubuties  Mft  Mem  who  Haw  Exfeabced  ah  Ihtact  Two-maent 
Family  Of  Emmie  xwa  Family  Smut  At  Various  Dwwhons,  tv  Means  of  Exit 
and  Age  XT  the  Tint  «f  the  SuflWT,  1990 


Age  group 


Duration1  and  means  ol  cat4 


25-34 


55-44 


45-54 


55-95      WI»giJ 


% 


ftyttre 

> 

16-6 

1.5 

10.8 
40 

1*,1 
IS 

208 

21.3 

21.7 

380 

36.1 

41.3 

3D  years 

ii 

16.6 
1.9 

11-fl 
4.9 

16.7 

44.7 

37.6 

38.6 

63.2 

54.3 

34.6 

35  years 

h 

113 
5.7 

17.2 
3.9 

54.5 

M,S 

72.5 

70.6 

tf 


596 


876 


67"l 


519 


2.780 


1.  duration  in  exact  years, 

2.  P*:  cumiiKlive  probabilities  blowing  voluntary  breaDuhmn  ol  a  union. 
P*  cumulative  twot^OiKtie^  followtaig  Uic  dealt)  otllie  spouse 

P*:  CLmutelivB  probabilities  Wl0«iftfl  Uie  chlWren^s  departure. 
p:  cumulative  pobabllltlestuj'alepisodes- 

3.  Expanded  data  rcdvctd  in  Hie  size  d  on  Initial  sampl*-  ExckirK»  1 13  casts  tor  which  ihB  dale  ol  exit  hom  me  episode 
Is  out  known.  T1»  tow  includes  23  male  respondents  aged  18 10  24  fynrtum  Die  cumulative  probabilities  are  not 
sftowi  separately. 

Source    1 990  GS5,  cycle  5,  PuNic  Use  Mlerodala  Hie, 
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Tabu  3 

Cumulative  Ppdmiilitcs  ron  Meh  Who  Haw  Exreuwca*  *  Lon^mreht  Episode  of 
Exmto  Lotre-f aheht  Status  at  Various  Durations,  er  Mums  of  Ewt  and 
Aot  a?  tw  Twe  Of  iw  Swvet,  1990 
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* 
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27.1 
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1.  Ourallon  in  exact  years, 

2.  P*:  Qumulaftive  (matoabililles  tolhrning  a  camimn-law  union. 
Pr  ciiiniilali^proMDlilitJlallOiMiiioaniarfiaoe. 

P1:  curiiBDIi^protubiiliejIcithnnaa  UK  chK)renr$  departure 
ft  coreuialwprebaoilliesloreiiepistHJes- 

3.  Expanded  data  reduced  to  the  sia  of  Uw  initial  sample.  £xt1ude$  15  cases  lor  wtitcti  (he  dale  of  e*H  from  llie  episode 
is  not  known.  Die  total  includes  11  male  respondents  aged  18  Is  24  fofwlKmllwajuwlatiw  probabilities  are  nol 
shown  separately. 

Sautce:   1990  GSS,  cycle  5,  Public  Us*  Uitrodala  File, 
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Taile  4 
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1.  Duration  in  exact  years. 

2.  F":  cumiMw  preoarjilroes  lollo*ing  wlurtaiy  breakdown  el  a  union. 
P*:  Gumutellve  probabilities  foMowinglhe  dssrhd  die  spousft- 
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shown  separately. 

ftwrtc   1990  GS5.  cycle  S.  Public  Jse  Micrcdata  File. 
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Chapter 


Family  Status  from  the 
Children's  Perspective 

EvELYNE  LaPIERRE-ADAMCYK 

and  Nicole  Marcil-Gratton 


Sylvia  Wargon  was  the  first  in  Canada  lo  point  out  (he  usefulness  of  analysing  census  data  from 
the  perspective  of  children.  In  view  of  the  profound  change s  in  marital  and  reproductive 
behaviours,  which,  as  early  as  1976,  had  altered  the  face  of  family  life,  she  determined  to 
underscore  their  impact  on  children's  lives.  When  the  United  Nations  declared  1979  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child,  Statistics  Canada  published  Children  in  Canadian  Families  in 
which  Sylvia  Wargon  skilfully  used  the  avai labLe  data  to  outline  how  the  living  environment  of 
Canadian  children  had  evolved  since  the  1931  Census  (Wargon  197%).  But,  by  her  own 
admission,  major  time  and  budgetary  constraints  prevented  her  from  extracting  the  special 
tabulations  that  would  have  allowed  her  to  highlight  further  the  significant  changes  the  new 
marital  behaviours  of  aduks  were  imposing  on  childhood.  In  her  preface,  Sylvia  Wargon 
encouraged  further  study  along  the  lines  of  her  work — work  that  can  still  he  described  as 
groundbreaking  today.  In  Canada,  it  would  be  10  years  before  the  torch  was  taken  up.  fn  the 
context  of  a  study  of  demographic  development  and  its  impact  on  economic  and  social  policy 
(Marcil-Gratton  19X81  the  relevance  of  studying  the  impact  of  family  changes  on  the  evolution 
of  children's  lives  was  again  put  forward. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  special  consideration  of  childhood  in  this  monograph  about  the 
family  based  on  the  1991  Census.  Firstly,  complex  tables  have  heconie  much  easier  to  obtain, 
thanks  lo  the  greater  accessibility  of  mierodata  files.  Second,  the  phenomena  responsible  for  the 
changes  in  the  family  environment  of  children,  first  noted  in  [976,  continued  lo  evolve  at  rates 
and  in  directions  that  could  not  easily  have  been  predicted  1 5  years  ago.  The  decline  in  fertility, 
the  remarkable  increase  in  the  participation  of  mothers  in  the  labour  market,  the  declining 
popularity  of  marriage,  the  growing  phenomenon  of  cohabitation,  and  the  increase  in  marital 
instability  are  some  of  the  impetuses  tor  the  changes  children  continue  lo  experience  in  their 
family  environment. 
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This  chapter  first  shows  the  relevance  of  analysing  family  Jife  from  the  children's  perspective, 
then  examines  the  indicators  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred.  This  sludy  is  based  primarily  on 
1991  Census  data,  in  light  of  observations  from  die  1990  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  5;  Family 
and  Friends  (GSS). 

5.1     THE  CHILDREN'S  PERSPECTIVE:  A  RELEVANT  APPROACH? 

How  is  the  observation  of  family  Life  enhanced  by  an  analysis  whose  reference  population 
comprises  neither  the  adults  who  are  adopting  the  new  marital  and  reproductive  behaviours  nor 
the  resulting  family  units,  but  instead  is  composed  only  of  the  children  affected  by  these  new 
behaviours?  Essentially,  using  children  as  the  basis  of  measurement  provides  a  far  more  reliable 
estimate  of  how  much  the  environment  of  younger  generations  is  being  altered  by  their  parents' 
behaviour  The  analysis  therefore  involves  determining  how  many  children  were  experiencing 
various  situations,  by  age  at  the  time  of  the  census.  By  comparing  children  of  different  age 
groups,  we  can  establish  a  relationship  between  the  family  status  of  children  and  the  profound 
changes  the  family  has  undergone,  and  to  interpret  this  relationship,  in  the  light  of  census  data,  as 
the  outcome  of  family  paths  experienced  at  different  times  by  different  generations  of  children. 
Measurements  of  the  family  environment  of  children  based  on  census  data  are  no  doubt  less 
refined  man  those  based  on  GSS  data,  particularly  as  the  former  are  not  retrospective.  However, 
the  advantage  is  that  these  measurements  can  be  compared  with  various  aspects  of  children's 
living  conditions,  which  are  inevitably  affected  by  the  family  environment  that  prevails  at  any 
given  time, 

The  dramatic  decline  in  family  size  over  30  years,  a  direct  outcome  of  the  decline  in  fertility, 
effectively  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  adopting  the  analytical  perspective  of  children.  Table  S.  I 
shows,  for  the  various  decennial  censuses  of  Canada  since  1951,  the  distribution  of  families  with 
children  by  number  of  children  present  in  the  family,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  these  children 
according  to  the  same  criterion.  Thus,  in  1951 ,  while  only  6.8%  of  families  had  six  or  more 
children  living  al  home,  no  less  than  20- 1  %  of  children  were  growing  up  with  at  least  five 
brothers  or  sisters.  Conversely,  again  in  1951,  while  34,7%  of  families  with  children  had  just  one 
child  at  home,  they  represented  just  1 3. 9^  of  children.  The  second  proportion  in  each  case 
therefore  provides  a  far  more  accurate  view  than  the  first  of  the  true  reality  of  the  family 
environments  of  children.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  sibling  relationships  are  an  important  factor  of 
child  development,  the  usefulness  of  accurately  measuring  the  presence  or  absence  of  siblings 
must  be  acknowledged.  This  illustration  should  convince  the  reader  of  the  relevance  of  analysing 
family  realities  from  the  children's  perspective. 
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Tabu  5.1 

DiSTflietmotf  *f  Fjimucs  with  Children  mo  Distmouthm  of  Children  Under  Age  ZS, 
by  Number  df  Children  ih  the  Home,  1SS1  n>  1Q91 


Number  Of  tfildwi 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
of  more 

TMil 

1951 
Families  wllli  chidran 
Children 

34.7 
13.9 

23.5 

161 
19.4 

8.5 

13.7 

4.7 
9-4 

6.8 
20.1 

IN  J 
110.1 

1961 

Families  Willi  chWdren 
CMdw 

10.8 

m 

22.0 

19.0 
215 

10.6 
16.0 

5.5 
10.4 

7.0 
19.3 

110.1 
110.1 

1971 

Famlit  j  wi(|i  children 
CimOvtn 

29.6 
11.8 

30.6 

24.3 

192 
22.9 

10-4 
16.5 

5-3 
10.5 

4.9 
13-9 

111  J 
111  J 

1981 

FamHIe^  ttitli  children 
Children 

36.2 
17.3 

39.3 
38.7 

17.4 
25.8 

11.4 

1.6 

2.9 

KM 

1«M 

1991 

FanMles  with  children 
Children 

3*5 

£0-6 

41-9 
44.8 

15.1 
24.1 

3.6 
7.6 

0.7 
1.8 

0.3 
1.1 

101.0 
101.0 

Mill:  P«it«iititt$  may  not  add  lo  100  due  lo  minding. 

Soora:    Census  of  Canada,  1951 ,  1961  and  1-9-71 .  Family  Public  U«  MicH>data  Files;  Census  ol  Cauda,  1 981  and 
1991,  unpunished  camnilalioii. 


5.2     THE  CONCEPT  OF  FAMILY  ENVIRONMENT,  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  "CHILD"  AND  THE  SOURCES  USED 

J n  this  chapter,  the  won  "family  environment"  refers  to  a.  close  classification  of  family  types 
present  in  ihe  census,  which  includes  ihe  parents'  legal  marilal  slat  us.  Thus,  not  only  are  two- 
parent  families  distinguishable  from  lone-parent  families,  but  parents  living  common  law,  one  of 
whom  had  previously  been  married,  are  also  distinguishable  from  those  families  where  neither 
parent  bad  ever  been  married.  Similarly,  lone  parents  are  further  identified  by  iheir  legal  marital 
status,  that  is,  as  single,  divorced  or  widowed.  Using  these  categories,  each  child  is  described 
accordiryg  lo  the  type  of  family  in  which  they  live.  While  very  detailed,  this  classification  is  slill 
imperfect  as  blended  families  cannot  be  identified.  First,  remarried  couples  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  couples  married  for  the  first  lime.  Second,  ii  is  not  possible  to  distinguish, 
from  the  question  on  ihe  relationship  between  the  reference  person  and  household  members, 
natural,  step-  and  adopted  children.  When  the  relationship  to  the  reference  person  is  given  as  "son 
or  daughter"  the  child  is  considered  lo  be  the  child  of  the  couple  lo  which  ihe  reference  person 
belongs.  Thus,  the  presence  in  ihe  household  of  children  who  are  not  the  natural  children  of  both 
members  of  the  couple,  an  essential  feature  of  blended  families,  cannot  be  detected.  This 
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imprecision  grows  in  magnitude  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  blended  families,  reported  in 
other  sources.  Moreover  this  classification  is  valid  only  for  the  1991  Census.  In  previous 
censuses,  parents  in  a  common-law  union  could  not  be  identified;  until  June  1991 ,  common-la w 
couples  were  classified  among  married  couples,  either  because,  during  data  collection, 
respondents  living  common  law  were  instructed  to  declare  themselves  as  married,  or  because  of 
how  the  data  were  processed. 

The  census  defines  as  a  "child"  any  person  present  in  a  household  on  Census  Day  who  is  not 
married  and  declares  a  filial  bond  with  an  adult  in  the  same  household.  The  published  data  often 
reflect  only  those  "children"  under  age  25,  and  provide  a  fairly  reliable  picture  of  the  child 
population  from  the  time  they  are  bom  until  they  leave  home.  Most  children  continue  to  live  with 
their  parents  until  age  13;  then  a  significant  number  leave  home  to  move  into  their  own  place  (see 
Table  5.2).  Needless  to  say,  our  first  step  was  to  remove  young  people  aged  1 8  to  1A  from  the 
child  population  studied  since  40%  no  longer  lived  with  their  parents. 

Tmu5.Z 

Perccnnme  df  Presotte  uwen  Att  25  who  Have  "Child"  Status  According 
iothe  1991  Census 


Under  & 

6-1 J 

Ane  group 
15-17 

lfl-24 

Mla|» 

97.1 

98.0 

59.2 

JM 

$<wt$:    Census  of  Canada.  1991 .  Individual  PWilie  Usb  MiCroOal»  file*,  uripuBli9iied  c«iipilaitlon. 


Also,  to  satisfy  the  methodological  imperatives,  we  decided  to  remove  those  aged  15  to  1 7 
from  some  measurements,  even  though  94.9%  of  these  young  people  were  classified  as  children 
living  in  me  household  of  at  least  one  of  their  parents.  Data  from  the  1990  OSS  were  sometimes 
consulted  in  order  to  shed  light  on  certain  phenomena  not  covered  by  the  census  data,  but  which 
a  present-day  analysis  of  me  family  environment  of  children  could  not  ignore,  While  the  GSS 
data  do  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  young  people  aged  15  to  17  still  have  "child"  status,  these  same 
young  people  are  eligible  to  be  respondents  of  the  general  social  surveys  of  Statistics  Canada. 
Those  aged  15  to  17  declared  to  be  children  of  respondents  of  these  surveys  therefore  do  not 
represent  the  entire  population  of  young  people  in  that  age  group.  So  caulion  dictates  that  they  not 
be  included  in  calculations  when  comparing  the  two  data  sources. 

Having  said  this,  as  the  family  environment  is  of  special  interest  to  the  extent  that  it  provides 
information  about  how  children  in  our  society  are  cared  for,  this  shortcoming  seems  secondary, 
and  we  believe  our  objectives  can  be  achieved  by  limibng  our  analysis  to  children  under  age  15. 
This  approach  also  simplifies  our  task  when  consulting  the  Public  Use  Microdala  Files  on  Family, 
which  identifies  families  with  children  under  age  I S. 
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5.3     HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FAMILY  ENVIRONMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

Before  beginning  our  in-depm  analysis  of  the  environment  of  children  in  1991,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  place  it  in  the  context  of  its  longer  term  evolution,  taking  into  account  the  family 
categories  used  over  the  past  four  decades  from  195 1  to  1991 . 

Table  5.3  shows  the  evolution,  since  1951.  oflhe  proportion  of  children  under  age  25  by 
family  type.  Most  evident  is  the  decrease  in  ihe  proportion  of  children  living  in  a  two-pareni 
family,  from  92%  to  85%,  This  apparently  modest  decrease  masks  ihe  impact  of  the  increase  in 
common-law  unions  as  the  living  environment  of  children;  for  example,  1991  Census  data  tells  us 
that  6%  of  children  underage  25  belonged  to  a  family  where  ihe  couple  was  living  common  law. 
It  also  masks  the  evergrowing  incidence  of  children  who  are  living  in  a  "blended"  family.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  reveal  ihe  heterogeneity  of  this  family  category. 

Table  5.3 

DiOTneuTKM  df  Children  under  Abe  25,  at  Hmva.  Swus  of  Parent  or  Parents, 
1951m  1091 


1951 

1961 

1071 

1981 

1991 

Hmfcari-wlliSanlUtt 

% 

Married 

32.0 

93-6 

90.4 

87.3 

790 

Common  few 

6.0 

LOH-oanm  laniliat 

Lone  fathers,  total 

U 

1.4 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

Manted  (wite  absent) 

0-6 

0.7 

0.4 

0-4 

0.5 

widowed 

1.1 

06 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

Divorced 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0-6 

0.9 

Separated 

0.6 

0.7 

0-7 

Never  married 

00 

00 

0-3 

0,1 

0.2 

Lone  mothers,  lotai 

6.3 

5.0 

7.5 

10,5 

12.5 

Married  (husband  ataem| 

2-5 

2.1 

0.4 

0-4 

0.5 

Widomd 

3.4 

26 

2-9 

2.5 

U 

Diwrod 

OS 

03 

1.0 

3.2 

A.l 

Separated 

2.7 

3-3 

3.4 

Never  married 

0.1 

0-i 

0.5 

1.1 

2.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.1 

111.1 

1«M 

111.1 

..   not  available 

HlK:  Totals  nay  not  add  to  100  due  to  roundkng. 

Stout*:    Census  of  Canada.  195 1 , 1 961  and  1 971 ,  Family  Public  Uss  Micr  odala  FHe;  Census  of  Canada,  1 981  and 
1991,  unpublished  compKauon. 

Qbviously,  this  decrease  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  children  living 
in  a  lone-parent  family  (from  8%  to  15%),  usually  with  their  mother  (78%  of  cases  in  1951, 83% 
in  1991),  Also,  of  those  children  living  in  eiiher  a  male  or  female  lone-parent  family,  the  number 
living  with  a  widowed  parent  has  declined  over  the  decades:  while  in  1 95 1 ,  56"%  of  children 
living  in  a  tone-parent  family  were  doing  so  following  the  death  of  a  parent,  this  was  true  of  just 
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]  1  ft  in  1991 .  This  change  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  voluntary  union 
dissolutions;  the  greater  life  expectancy  of  parents  merely  bolstered  the  trend.  Also  note  that  the 
proportion  of  children  who,  when  the  various  censuses  were  Liken,  were  in  a  lone-parent  family 
does  not  lake  their  complete  history  into  account,  as  those  whose  parents  formed  a  new  union 
were  reclassified  as  children  living  in  a  two-parent  family. 

This  seemingly  uneventful  historical  evolution  from  the  children's  perspective  seems  in  be 
marked  primarily  by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  a  lone-parent  family.  But,  on 
close  examination  of  1991  Census  and  1990  GSS  data,  this  evolution  proves  lo  be  more 
diversified.  In  fad,  the  impact  of  new  behaviours,  already  revealed  in  earlier  chapters  by 
observing  families  and  adults,  is  seen  even  more  clearly. 

5.4     THE  FAMILY  ENVIRONMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  1991 

In  section  5.2,  the  classification  of  the  family  environment  of  children  is  determined  based  on 
1991  Census  data.  Basically,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two-parent  families  from  lone-parent 
families;  families  of  a  married  couple  from  families  of  a  common-law  couple;  and  lone-parent 
families,  where  the  parent's  status  is  the  result  of  widowhood,  separation  or  divorce,  from  those 
where  the  parent's  marital  status  is  single.  Blended  families,  however,  cannot  be  taken  into 
account,  as  they  are  hidden  in  the  census  among  the  various  types  of  two-parent  families.  Survey 
data  are  therefore  helpful  in  assessing  the  extent  of  this  phenomenon. 

6.4.1  From  childhood  to  early  adjltaod 

Two  observations  can  be  made  ahout  the  changes  that  have  occurred  over  time  in  the  family 
environment  of  children.  First,  the  percentage  of  children  Jiving  in  a  two-parent  family  has 
gradually  declined  since  195 1  (see  Table  5.3).  Secondly,  in  looking  at  the  situation  of  children  at 
the  lime  of  ihe  1991  census,  taking  age  into  account,  it  is  clear  that,  from  early  childhood  to  the 
start  of  adulthood,  children  experience  several  changes  in  their  family  environment.  For  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  section  5.2,  the  following  analysis  concerns  children  under  age  18. 

The  percentage  of  children  living  in  a  two-parent  family  dropped  from  87.8%  among 
preschool  children  to  84.9%  among  school-age  children  and  83.1%  among  adolescents  {see  Table 
5.4).  On  closer  examination  of  this  group,  whose  family  environment  seems  fairly  traditional  and 
homogeneous,  it  is  inieresting  to  note  that,  of  the  children  living  with  two  adults,  5.3ft  of 
adolescents  aged  15  to  17,  6.5%  of  school-age  children,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  (11%) 
preschool  children  lived  with  an  unmarried  couple  (see  Table  5.5a).  This  variation  reflects  the  fact 
that  common-law  unions  had  become  an  increasingly  common  form  of  union  and  context  in 
which  to  raise  children.  It  is  mostly  children  bom  sine*  the  mid-1980s  who  had  parents  living 
common  law.  Also,  of  the  children  whose  parents  lived  common  law,  the  percentage  of  those 
under  age  six  living  with  parents  who  had  never  been  legally  married  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
older  children:  65%  of  preschool  children,  29%  of  those  aged  6  to  14,  and  just  1 1%  of  those  aged 
15  lo  IT.  These  results  reflect  the  rise  in  unmarried  cohabitation  as  a  context  for  forming  families, 
hence  the  higher  proportion  of  recent  generations  of  children  who  now  belong  to  a  non-traditional 
family  from  birth.  This  phenomenon  is  not  evenly  spread  across  Canada.  Section  5.5  looks  at  the 
specific  case  of  Quebec,  where  this  behaviour  is  far  more  prevalent 
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Tare  5.4 

Di&Tfliumut  (*  Gmjmen  Under  Age  18,  by  Ace  and  Family  EmnaiiMDit,  1  Wl 


Age  group 

Family  enrtronmanl 

Under 
6 

6-14 

Sub- 
total 

15-17 

All 
&9» 

Parens  married 

Part nil  living  common  law: 
At  least  «w  spous*  ever  married 
Both  spoH5«5  never  married 

Subtotal 

7«.  1 

3.4 
6.3 

67.8 

79.3 

3.9 
1.6 

04.9 

769 

3.7 
3.5 

06.1 

70.7 

3.9 
0.5 

83.1 

M.a 

Mothers  never  married 
Mothers  divorced 
Mother*  widowed 

Subtotal 

4.9 
57 
0.2 

10.9 

2.4 
9.0 
0.8 

12.7 

3.4 
3J0 
0.6 

12.0 

1.1 
10.5 

1.7 

1IM 

3.1 

1.7 
12.* 

Fathers  new  married 
Farther*  divowrj 
Farther*  widowed 

Subtotal 

03 
1.0 

00 

1.3 

0.2 
2.0 

0,? 

£.4 

oa 

1.6 
0.1 

2.0 

0.2 
3.0 
M 

3.5 

1.9 
0.2 

2.2 

Tilai 
Niiiierrjftftstt 

101.0 
W,W7 

1000 

Mjjie 

101.0 
16S.I5S 

110.1 
31,321 

101.0 
117.176 

Mill:  PeiBertafjs*  may  not  add  to  1 00  dm  Id  minting. 

Sou  w:    Census  of  Canada,  1 991 ,  Family  PuMic  Use  Microdata  FHes,  unpublished  compllilloo. 
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At  least  One  spouse  ever  mauled 
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4.6 
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4.7 


92.1 


4.4 


Bolli  spouses  new  married 

7.1 

1.9 

0.6 

3.5 

Iblal.  tm-paf  ail  families 

1IM 

100.0 

1IM 

1N.0 
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87,8 
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33.1 

85.6 
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Taile  5.5s 

Oethibutkin  of  Children  Lww  m  a  Lorc-PMtatf  Fiwit,  tv  Age  mm  Pmeht's 

Sex  aho  Mmitm,  Status,  1991 


Age  group 

Family  enrironmenl 

J  riders  6 

6-14 

15-17 

Allaiei 

Lens  moirierc 

#9.1 

1000 

84.2 

100.0 

79.1 

100.0 

84J 

1000 

Never  marriad 

DwofCBd 

Widowed 

45.6 

52:2 

2.3 

164 
75.1 
60 

8.4 
78.6 
13j0 

2S.1 

68.8 

6.1 

Lofie  lathers 

1D.fi 

100-0 

15-B 

10D.0 

20.9 

100.0 

1S.3 

101.0 

Never  married 
Dhwced 

Widowed 

29-4 
73.1 

3.5 

8.7 

03.4 

n 

4.4 
84.8 
10.8 

11.6 

81.7 

7.8 

TMil  liie-pinil 

(atilu 

1M.I 

110.1 

111  J 

111 « 

%  oi  children  li  tone- 

peravtfamKlK 

12.2 

ia.i 

16.9 

14.4 

Not*;  Psnc*nlages  mjyuolJdd  to  100  due  la  founding. 

Smmx    Oensii  s  til  Canada,  1 991 .  Family  Public  Js»  Mice  odata  Fifes,  unpuWIsM  data. 

These  results  show  only  part  of  the  reality.  As  mentioned  in  section  5-2,  the  categories  defined 
here  do  not  reveal  the  precise  nature  of  the  parent-child  relationship.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  proportion  of  children  were  living  with  both  natural  parents.  Studies  based  on  1990  GSS 
data  show  lhat,  by  their  sixth  birthday,  nearly  20%  of  children  born  between  1981  and  1983  were 
no  longer  living  with  both  natural  parents;  about  half  of  ihese  belonged  to  a  blended  family 
(Marcil-Gratton  1993).  We  discuss  this  further  in  section  5.4.5,  First,  we  continue  our  look  at  the 
situation  as  revealed  by  the  1991  Census,  focusing  on  children  in  a  lone-parent  family. 

5.4.2  Children  wh*  live,  or  have  ever  live*,  in  a  lene-parflRt  (amity 

Living  part  of  one's  childhood  in  a  lone-parent  family  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  common 
reality  for  Canadian  children.  Also,  children  experience  life  in  lone-parent  families  increasingly 
early  on  in  their  childhood.  These  realities,  brought  to  light  by  the  GSS  daia,  are  only  partially 
evident  in  ihe  census. 

The  percentage  of  children  in  a  lone-parent  family  increases  with  age;  this  increase  only 
partly  reflects  the  effect  of  the  duration  of  unions  on  the  proportion  of  broken  families  (see  Table 
5.4).  Also,  this  cross-sectional  datum  gives  no  indication  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  lone- 
parent  experience  for  children,  or  the  ever-younger  age  at  which  it  occurs.  A  study  of  ihe  1990 
GSS  data  by  generation  confirmed  that  not  only  will  greater  proportions  of  children  bom  in  the 
1980s  experience  a  lone-parent  episode,  but  ihey  will  also  do  so  at  an  increasingly  younger  age 
(see  Figure  5.1).  Thus,  nearly  25%  of  children  bom  in  the  early  1960s  experienced  a  lone-parent 
family  before  age  20,  while  20%  did  so  before  Ihey  reached  age  16-  The  experiences  of  divorce  in 
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[he  families  of  these  children  are  largely  a  result  of  the  liberal  views  concerning  divorce  at  the  end 
of  thai  decade.  The  acceleration  of  the  phenomenon  is  evident  among  children  born  20  years  later. 
in  the  early  1980s:  about  1 8%  had  experienced  a  [one- parent  family  before  age  six. 

Figure  5.1 

Cumulative  Percentage  of  Children  who  Were  Born  td  a  Parent  Living  Alone  or  who  Saw 
Their  Parents  Separate  at  Various  Ages  and  foh  Various  Generations 
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1961-1963  generations.  Marcil-Gratton.  19S3.  unpublished  compilation. 


According  to  rhe  census,  a  sizeable  proportion  (about  half,  as  the  data  in  Figure  5.3  show)  of 
the  children  whose  parent!;  dissolved  their  union  and  then  formed  a  new  household  "disappear" 
in  (he  census  into  the  two-parent  family  categories:  "married  parents";  "common-law  parents,  at 
[cast  one  spouse  ever-married";  or  even  just  "common- Law  parents,  both  spouses  never-married" 
(applied  if  neither  parent  has  ever  been  married).  Here  is  another  instance  where  the  census  data 
do  not  reflect  a  reality  thai  is  becoming  extremely  complex.  Past  events  cannot  be  taken  into 
account,  only  the  situation  as  of  Census  Day  can  be  observed. 

Table  5.5b  does,  however,  provide  useful  information  about  the  family  environment  of  the 
proportion  of  children  (14.4%  of  children  under  age  18)  living  in  a  lone- parent  family  at  ihe  time 
of  the  census.  It  is  not  surprising  to  see  that  most  children  in  a  lone-parent  family  lived  with  their 
mother,  since,  as  we  outlined  earlier,  this  is  the  historical  mend.  However,  the  proportion  declines 
as  age  increases,  from  89- 1  %  of  the  youngest  age  group  to  79. 1  '&  of  those  aged  15  to  1 7,  which 
nteans  that  one -fifth  of  adolescents  in  a  lone-parent  family  were  living  with  their  father.  Among 
the  yoongest  children,  the  proportion  whose  mother  was  single  is  markedly  higher  (45.6%  versus 
U.9%  of  those  aged  6  to  14,  and  fewer  than  10%  of  those  aged  15  to  17).  This  can  fikely  be 
attributed  10  two  types  of  behaviour  children  bom  lo  single  mothers  living  without  a  spouse  fall 
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into  this  category  until  (heir  mother  forms  a  union;  me  proliferation  of  births  among  common-Law 
couples  is  probably  another  contributing  factor,  since  separations  are  more  common  among  these 
young  couples.  Finally,  in  most  cases  where  children  are  living  with  just  their  mother,  the  mother 
is  divorced;  widowhood  is  not  a  significant  factor  among  young  adults  until  later.  A  similar 
variation  is  seen  among  the  small  minority  of  children  who  live  with  their  father. 

In  short,  the  study  of  the  family  environment  of  children  by  age  highlights  the  growth  of 
common-law  union  as  the  family  environment  of  young  children,  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  those  Living  in  a  tone-parent  family  from  early  childhood  until  late  adolescence,  and  a  similar 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  living  with  their  father.  The  importance  of  divorce  as  the  point 
of  departure  into  lone  parenthood  should  also  be  menboned. 

In  order  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  the  proportion  of  children  living  in  a  blended  family,  we 
must  first  explore  the  presence  of  siblings  in  the  family  environment  of  children. 

S  .4.3  The  prewncj  *f  siblings:  aiwther  dineetlM  ol  foul  ly  wr Ironmtnl 

The  experience  of  growing  up  in  a  family  is  mainly  about  the  relationships  between  parents  and 
children.  But  from  the  child's  perspective,  relationships  with  siblings  are  almost  as  important  a 
part  of  childhood  development.  Having  or  not  having  siblings,  having  several  or  just  one,  being 
the  oldest  or  youngest  child  in  the  family,  growing  up  with  or  without  children  close  in  age— 
these  are  all  factors  that  significantly  affect  children's  family  landscape  and,  according  to 
psychologists,  their  development. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  effects  of  the  sharp  decline  in  fertility  over  the  last  30  years,  but 
probably  one  of  those  that  has  received  the  Least  media  attention,  is  the  remarkable  decline  in 
Sibling  relationships.  Table  5-1  illustrates  this  by  showing  the  disappearance  of  large  families. 
According  to  the  1 95 1  Census,  nearly  one  in  three  children  (29.5%)  had  at  least  four  siblings;  in 
1991,  (his  figure  was  barely  2.9%.  Conversely,  in  1991 ,  one  in  five  children  (20.6%)  were  the 
"only  child,"  and  it  was  typical  for  a  child  to  share  his  or  her  family  environment  with  just  one 
sibling  (44,3%);  this  proportion  is  nearly  double  that  observed  in  1951.  Today,  most  Canadian 
children  ar*  bom  the  eldest  or  youngest  in  the  family,  remain  an  only  child,  or  have  just  one 
sibling. 

The  implications  are  numerous.  Today,  children  are  often  bom  to  parents  who  have  little  or  no 
experience  in  chiWrearing.  They  grow  up  surrounded  by  fewer,  if  any,  siblings.  Inevitably,  their 
parents'  expectations  of  them  have  changed  accordingly.  And  at  day-care  or  in  school,  they 
constitute  quite  a  different  clientele  than  in  the  recent  past.  Educators  often  deal  with  children 
who,  until  this  point  in  their  lives,  have  been  the  focus  of  their  family  and  for  whom  fitting  into  a 
group  doubtless  requires  more  of  an  adjustment. 

The  situation  of  children  in  relation  to  their  siblings  varies  from  younger  to  older  ages  but, 
overall,  two-thirds  (64.4%)  of  school-age  children  (aged  6  to  14)  and  preschoolers  (under  age  6") 
are  an  only  child  (17.3%)  or  have  just  one  sibling  (47.1%)  (see  Table  5.6).  Also,  given  me  narrow 
age  difference  between  the  first  and  second  child,  most  children  underage  six  are  the  only  child 
(25.9%)  or  have  one  sibling  also  of  preschool  age  (32.2%).  Finally,  the  presence  of  older 
children — brothers  and  sisters  who,  in  families  with  more  children,  no  doubt  play  a  certain  role 
in  relation  to  ihe  smaller  children — is  less  and  less  common,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  small  percentage 
of  school-age  or  preschool-age  children  who  have  a  sister  or  brother  at  home  over  age  1 5, 
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Tmle  5.G 

OnsmmiTiaii  or  Children  umoea  km  15,  ■>  Act  ju»  CHwucitnmmc*  of 
Suing  reutidhemp,1  1991 


AQb  QrOMpOd  ctiildrvn 

r*m*«f 

Age 

Wilder  ague 

b-U 

All  loss 

1 

Under  6 
6-14 

25.9 

11-5 

10.4 
61 

Subtotal 

259 

11.5 

1T.J 

£ 

Both  under  5 

Under*  5-14 
Urid«r6;l5:rrJder 
Both  6-14 
6-14;  15  Of  older 

332 

14.4 
0,6 

3.6 
267 

J.I 

11.5 

0.J 

n.t 

5.2 

Subtotal 

47.2 

47.0 

4T.1 

i  or  more 

All  under  6 

roiinotst  under  6;  oldest  <M4 

Yourirjeat  jnder6,oWeit  IS  or  older 

JUffj-14 

Youngest  6-1 4 ;  oldesl  15  or  older 

4.5 

19.4 

30 

150 
2.1 
11.1 

1.B 
10.T 
J.5 
6.7 
6.1 

Subtotal 

269 

41  i 

35.7 

TMil 
Hinkroltam 

100.0 

111.0 
99.510 

HO  J 
115,055 

1 .  Sibling  reblnraliirj  refers  lo  the  number  o<  chfldran  in  the  home  and  age  of  these  children, 

-   nil  or  zero 

Mot*:  Percentages  may  mi  add  to  i  DO  due  to  rounding, 

$OvK#:    Census  ol  Canada,  1&H .  Famly  Public  Use  Microdala  files,  unput)f$hed  Compiattor 

5,4.4  Family  envimimtnl  and  chiliWs  sibling  relationships 

While  il  is  inappropriate  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  fertility  in  ihis  chapter,  readers 
should  recall  that  ihe  evolution  of  marital  behaviours  is  closely  linked  lo  that  of  reproductive 
behaviours.  Il  is  not  important  lo  know  here  whether  couples  are  having  fewer  children  because 
their  relationships  are  less  stable,  or  are  less  stable  because  they  are  having  fewer  children.  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  sibling  relationships  of  Lhe  children  ihey  have  or  raise  highly  depend  on  their 
marital  history. 

Table  5.7  makes  ihis  clear  by  showing  the  disuibution  of  children  by  number  of  siblings 
(expressed  here  as  the  number  of  children  present  in  the  family)  and  by  family  environment.  The 
number  of  children  present  in  the  family  is  interpreted  as  follows:  children  in  a  family  where 
there  are  two  children  live  with  just  one  sibling,  those  in  a  family  of  three  children  live  with  two 
siblings,  and  soon.  The  children's  age  is  related  to  the  life  cycle  of  the  family,  and  the  differences 
between  preschool  and  school-age  children  partly  reflect  this  reality.  For  example,  the  higher 
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percentage  among  preschoolers  of  children  who  are  an  only  child  is  related  to  the  fact  that  these 
children  are  usually  the  first  child  of  a  couple  who  haw  not  yet  hud  time  to  have  their  second, 
while  for  those  aged  6  to  14  there  has  been  more  time  Tor  younger  siblings  lo  have  been  bom. 

Tmle5.7 

Dbtriwthjh  of  Chiumbi  under  Age  Q  una  Acts  G  to  14,  »r  timer  EfflnAuflMEHT 
and  Huiweh  of  CtoLMfn  Present  in  toe  Home,  1991 


Number  ol  children 

1 

2 

3 

4  or  mora 

Total 

CMI*»«Nlir6 
Parents  married 

22.0 

49.4 

24.0 

6-0 

104.0 

Parents  firing  comrnoiilatt 

Al  least  1  spaise  erar-marrled 
Both  spouses  never  married 

31 A 

46.2 

40.0 
40.6 

19.6 
10.4 

5,8 
2.S 

101,0 
101.0 

Lone-parent  lamilies 

Lone  mothers 
New  married 

Divorced 
Widowed 

5(H 

29.0 
21.6 

33.1 
43.0 

41,2 

118 
20.2 

21.2 

4.6 

7.6 
16.6 

111,0 
101.0 
111.0 

Lone  fat  liars 
Never  married 

Divorced- 
Wmowed 

49.9 

34-3 
39.3 

34.3 
409 

34.0 

12.2 

l?-3 
20.1 

3.5 
7.4 
6.6 

1IM 
1«M 
1II.I 

Tilil 

ft.9 

47.* 

11J 

7.6 

1«M 

Chldron  tied  6-14 

Parents  marrier;  8.1              47.6            31.0              13.3            111  J 

Parents  living  amnion  law 

At  least  1  spouse  ever-married  22.4              42.8            22.6               12.2            111  J 

Both  spouses  never  married  22.4              47.7            21.$                0.4            110.1 


Lone-parent  families 

Lone  mot  lief  s 

Never  married 
Divorced 

Widowed 

40.4 
21.3 
19.0 

35.5 

47.7 
475 

16.0 
22J 
23.4 

8.1 
8.4 

too 

110.1 
110.1 
110  J 

Lone  fathers 
Never  married 
Divorced 

Widowed 

41.9 
27.1 
16.5 

36$ 
43.5 
37.2 

10-3 
2D.2 
25.2 

m 

9.1 
18.2 

110  J 
1MJ 
1N.I 

Total 

11.5 

47.0 

ZIJ 

12,5 

110.1 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  add  lo  100  due  to  rounding. 

Sower    Census  ol  Canada,  1 991,  Familj  PnMic  Use  Microdala  Fries,  iionuhlrshed  compMarJon. 
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The  main  characteristics  that  emerge  from  a  study  of  Table  5.7  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a)  Most  children  of  married  couples  live  in  a  household  where  there  is  at  leasi  one  other 
child  (78.0%  of  those  under  age  6  and  91 .9%  of  those  aged  6  to  14). 

b)  Children  whose  parents  are  single,  that  is,  living  either  common  law  or  alone,  tend 
more  often  to  be  an  only  child.  Similarly,  they  tend  more  often  to  have  no  more  than 
one  sibling  in  the  home. 

c)  ChiJdren  in  a  lone-parent  family  created  following  a  divorce  or  widowhood  have  a 
similar  number  of  siblings  as  children  of  married  couples,  and  more  siblings  than 
children  in  a  lone-parent  family  where  the  parent  is  single. 

d)  Finally,  children  of  married  two-parent  families  tend  more  often  to  have  several 
brothers  or  sisters-  However,  they  are  closely  followed  by  children  of  common-law 
couples  where  at  least  one  spouse  has  been  previously  married.  Then  is  a  concentration 
of  blended  families  here,  which  by  definition  have  more  children- 
It  should  again  be  pointed  out  thai  the  picture  presented  here  is  a  snapshot  of  family  status, 

which  changes  as  the  life  cycle  unfolds  and  transitions  are  made  from  one  family  type  to  another. 
Thus,  the  status  of  only  child  may  not  be  permanent  for  many  children.  An  older  sibling  may 
already  have  left  home  or  a  younger  sibling  may  be  added  to  the  family.  Similarly,  children  who 
experience  a  lone-parent  episode  may  find  themselves  in  a  blended  family  accepting  a  new  parent 
and  perhaps  a  "brother"  or  "sister"  with  whom  they  will  form  a  new  family.  The  main  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  sibling  environment  of  children  depends  on  ihe  marhal  path  of  the 
parents,  and  changes  accordingly. 

In  Figure  5.2,  the  children  are  grouped  not  only  by  number  of  siblings,  as  in  Table  5.7,  but 
also  by  age  composition  of  the  sibling  relationship.  They  are  then  distributed  by  family 
environment  according,  it  will  be  recalled,  to  the  marital  status  of  the  "parents."  The  figure 
provides  a  clearer  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  sibling  relationships  that  surround  children  as  they 
gjow  up,  and  of  their  family  environment.  At  a  glance,  a  connection  can  be  seen  between  having 
more  siblings  and  having  parents  who  are  married.  The  fewer  the  number  of  siblings,  the  more 
likely  the  child  will  be  in  the  household  of  a  lone  parent  or  common-law  couple.  In  larger  families 
(three  or  more  children),  at  least  80%  of  the  children  have  a  married  couple  at  the  head  of  the 
household,  regardless  of  the  age  difference  between  siblings  or  their  age  group.  The  variation  is 
far  greater  for  children  who  are  an  only  child  or  have  just  one  sibling.  Thus,  only  60%  of  children 
who  are  the  only  child  in  the  home,  as  distinguished  from  children  who  are  truly  an  only  child, 
belong  to  households  headed  by  a  married  couple.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  highest 
proportions  of  children  in  a  lone-parent  family  among  children  who  are  an  only  child:  IS.  I  %  of 
young  children  (under  age  6)  and  33.1%  of  older  children  (aged  6  to  14).  Section  5.4.6  reveals 
other  ties  between  the  composition  of  sibling  relationships  and  the  incidence  of  blended  families. 
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Figure  5.2 

Distribution  of  Children  under  age  15,  By  Sibling  Relationship  ano  Family  Environment,  1991 


1  child 

Underage  6 

6-14 


2  children 

All  underage  6 

Under  age  t.  aged  6-14 
Under  6-14,  aged  15  or  older 
All  aged  6-14 
Agfd  6-14,  n.  ;:;;ed  15  or  slder 

3  or  more  children 
All  under  age  6 

Y.  underage  6,0.  aged  6-14 
Y,  underage  6,  e.  agsd  15  gr  gMer 
All  aged  6-14 
Y.  aged  6-14,0.  aged  IS  or  older 


All  under  age  15 


■  1.  Married  couples 

□  4 

Lone  rnoiners.  never  marrtsd 

1    1  2.  Cammon-law  couples,  bollt  spouses  neve?  married 

■  fi 

Lone  rnoMiers.  ffworced  and  widowed 

1  3.  Gammgn-laiiY  couples,  at  least  one  spouse  ew-mBrried 

u«. 

Lane  fathers 

Note:  Y.  =  youngest:  o.  =  oldest 

While  line  =  intact  lamiltes  (percentage  estimated  ffom  (he  1990  6SS) 
Source:    Census  ol  Canada.  1991.  FamiFy  PuMic  Use  Microd^la  Files,  unpublished  dDDtpllatian. 
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5,4.5  What  about  chiHrai  in  blaidri  families? 

Because  it  was  developed  at  a  time  when  blended  families  resulted  only  from  widowhood,  the 
census  cannot  be  used  to  evaluaie  the  extent  of  the  recent  phenomenon  of  new  families  formed 
following  a  union  ended  by  separation  or  divorce.  This  limitation  is  specifically  due  to  the  fact 
that  onJy  (he  relationship  to  the  reference  person  is  reported,  and  the  natural  or  adopted  children 
of  either  spouse  or  common- law  partner  are  classified,  where  applicable,  as  children  of  ihe 
couple,  without  further  distinction. 

It  can  sometimes  be  deduced  ihat  a  family  is  blended  when  one  member  of  the  common-law 
couple  declares  his  or  her  sLatus  as  single  and  that  of  the  partner  as  separated,  widowed  or 
divorced.  Again,  this  cannot  be  confirmed  since,  in  the  census,  all  children  present  wilJ  be 
attributed  to  the  couple,  whether  or  not  they  are  their  natural  children.  The  fact  remains  thai  today 
blended  families  are  hidden  in  the  census  within  ihe  categories  of  "married  couples"  and  "spouses 
living  common  law."  The  survey  results  may  therefore  supplemenl  the  census  data. 

The  family  environment  categories  used  in  the  census  analysis  for  the  child  population  under 
age  15  has  been  recreated  based  on  1990  CSS  data  (see  Table  5.fc).  The  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  two  distributions  attests  to  the  qualiiy  of  Statistics  Canada  survey  design,  and  allows  us  to 
estimate  quiie  confidently  some  of  the  parameters  not  revealed  in  the  official  statistics. 

Tmle  5,8 

CtUMUfllSM  OF  T*  DlSTfflBUTtON  Of  DmlDREH  UNDER  AGE  15,  IV  FjWILY  EtmHUNHH*!, 

Detehmmeo  Accoromg  to  the  1901  Casus  not  iw  199D  Gamut.  Sqcul  Survey  (GSS) 


Agt  group 

Underage 

AflWte-W 

Nlaiei 

Family  environment 

139-1 
Census 

1990 
GSS 

1991 
Census 

1990 

ess 

twi 

Ciiiis 

t«o 

GSS 

Married  couptas 
Couples  living  common  law 
loih  mothers 
LOnefcUiBrs 

% 

9.7 
10-9 

1.1 

79.5 

lO.fl 
0-4 

% 

79.3 

56 

12.7 

2.4 

7S.4 
6.7 

12.0 
2.9 

% 
7«9 

7.2 
120 

2.0 

7fl.8 
7.7 

11.6 
1.9 

Total 

111.1 

111.0 

104.0 

1000 

100.0 

100.1 

Number  cleans 

66,33? 

2,8*9 

99.518 

4.249 

1«,t» 

7,051 

Rote:  Fwcenlaps  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding 
Somes:    Census  ol  Canada.  1 9*1;  1990  GSS- 


As  the  1990  GSS  contains  all  the  information  about  the  marital  and  fertility  histories  of  the 
aduhs  surveyed,  it  is  possible  to  create  family  categories  that  include  a  blended  family  category 
on  the  basis  of  two  criteria:  the  parents'  marital  status  at  the  start  of  the  current  union,  and  the 
fact  ihat  all  children  present  in  the  home  were  bom  within  the  current  union.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  distinguish  families  of  married  parents  from  families  of  parents  Living  common  law 
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(see  Table  5-9);  this  distinction  is  common  to  both  the  census  and  the  1990  CSS,  Based  on  the 
1950  GSS.  these  two  categories  are  then  divided  into  the  following  ihree  groups: 

a)     Intact  families,  where  both  spouses  have  never  previously  been  married  and  all  childien 

present  are  Iheir  natural  or  adopted  children, 
b}    Blended  couples,  where  one  spouse  bad  previously  been  married  before  ihe  start  of  ihe 

current  union,  but  all  children  present  art  their  natural  or  adopted  children, 
c)     BlendedfamiUes,whereatleaslonechildpre5entwaibornoutsJdeofthecurreni 

union,  regardless  of  the  parenis'  mariial  history. 

Taiu5.9 

Dbthiiutiuh  of  Children  umogr  Am  15,  iv  fmnf  Ehvirohmeni  1 1990 


Age  group 

Family  envinxiitKnl 

Under  age  6 

3-14 

All  ago 

Married  couples 

14 
79.5 

100.0 

100.0 

7IJ 

1l»J 

Intact  lamilics 

Blended  coiiples 
BtenrJett  lamilies 

66.4 
5-0 
5.0 

B&.1 
7.6 
6.3 

es.7 

4.Z 

3-5 

03.7 

54 

10.0 

161 
5.1 

7.1 

14.7 
6.} 
90 

Couples  firing  common  law 

9-3 

1000 

6.7 

100.0 

7.7 

100.0 

Intact  lamiies 
Blended  couples 
Blended  (amiies 

4.6 
16 
3.1 

49.2 

17.6 
332 

0.9 

0,2 
5.5 

13.7 
82.7 

24 
0.8 
4.6 

M.9 
11,2 
51.9 

Lone  molhftrs 
Lone  tattlers 

108 

0.4 

_ 

12.0 
2.9 

- 

11.6 
1,9 

- 

Telit 

1IM 

- 

1«M 

- 

KM 

- 

Number  of  «s*s 

280B 

- 

Am 

- 

7,051 

- 

-     lilorierp 

Hotel  Fenxnl^  may  nolJdd  to  1Hdue  lorawirfiig- 

Swce;    1990  GSS. 

These  categories  do  not  cover  all  blended  families,  as  some  spouses  may  have  children  from 
a  previous  union  who  live  elsewhere,  for  whom  they  are  still  responsible,  and  who  occasionally 
come  to  live  for  awhile  with  their  parent's  new  family.  The  advantage  is  that  it  fits  neatly  with  the 
information  provided  by  the  census  while  supplementing  it,  so  that  a  more  accurate  profile  can  be 
drawn  of  the  family  status  of  children  at  a  given  point  in  lime. 

Table  5.9  shows  that  36.5%  of  children  live  in  a  two-parent  family.  Not  all  these  families, 
however,  are  "traditional":  the  figure  falls  to  78.8%  when  only  families  where  the  couple  is 
married  are  counted;  7.7%  of  children  live  in  a  iwo-parent  family  where  the  couple  is  living 
common  law.  Even  more  importanlly,  according  to  the  1990  GSS,  only  two-thirds  {66.%%)  of 
children  live  wirti  parents  married  for  the  first  lime  and  with  siblings  born  of  me  same  union 
(intact  family). 
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Nearly  I  in  10 children  living  with  a  manied  couple  belongs  10  a  blended  family.  For  families 
formed  around  a  common-Law  union,  the  proportion  climbs  lo  nearly  u  in  10  children,  whether 
lb*  couple  consists  of  two  single  persons  or  includes  a  spouse  who  has  previously  been  married. 
This  already  tells  us  that,  although  common-law  union  is  chosen  by  more  and  more  couples 
forming  a  new  family,  the  children  who  live  in  this  type  of  family  environment  are  more  often  in 
a  blended  family  than  in  an  "intact"  family.  This  is  far  more  apparent  among  children  aged  6  to  14 
(82.7%  versus  33.2%  of  those  under  age  6). 

Common-law  union  has  been  chosen  by  young  couples  primarily  as  a  way  to  begin  their 
conjugal  lite.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  number  of  l,paperless"  first  unions  rose  rapidly,  with  half  of 
young  couples  reporting  in  the  1934  Survey  of  Fertility  in  Canada  (Balakrishnan  e*  al.  1993)  that 
they  had  lived  together  before  marrying.  Marriage,  however,  remained  on  the  horizon,  and  when 
il  came  lime  to  start  a  family  and  have  children  they  did  not  hesitate  to  legalize  the  union.  Since 
then,  common  law  has  become  a  form  of  union  that  also  includes  families,  whether  newly  formed 
by  young  people  or  formed  when  older  partners  blend  their  existing  family  units.  From  the 
children's  perspective,  common -law  union  has  therefore  become  an  integral  part  of  ihe  family 
landscape. 

Finally,  the  extent  of  the  phenomenon  of  blended  families  can  perhaps  be  more  accurately 
assessed  by  taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  children  living  with  a  blended  couple  (a  couple 
where  at  least  one  spouse  has  previously  been  married  and  all  children  in  the  household  are  of  the 
current  union).  This  is  not  to  suggest  that,  although  they  may  not  be  reported  as  living  in  the 
household  at  the  lime  of  data  collection,  children  of  a  previous  marriage  of  either  spouse  do  not 
periodically  intervene  in  the  life  of  the  household,  at  least  in  terms  of  economic  or  emotional 
support  provided  by  the  natural  parent  living  there. 

Moreover,  the  breakdown  by  age  group  reflects  the  effects  of  both  the  duration  of  the  parents' 
union  and  the  stages  of  the  children's  environment.  Thus,  more  school-age  children  (aged  6  to  14) 
live  in  a  lone-parent  or  blended  family  situation,  while  ihe  youngest  children  (under  age  6)  are 
more  likely  to  live  in  the  context  of  a  common-law  union,  These  common-law  unions  will  more 
often  comprise  intact  families  when  the  children  are  of  preschool  age,  and  blended  families  when 
ihe  chi  Idren  are  over  age  six. 

On  Ihe  whole,  12%  of  children  under  age  15  live  in  a  blended  family,  while  another  14%  live 
in  a  lone- parent  family  (see  Table  5.9).  A  further  6%  have  a  sibling  not  living  in  the  same 
household  but  with  whom  they  share  a  natural  parent.  Section  5.4.7  attempts  to  uncover  the 
hidden  life  courses  of  these  children,  which  provide  an  even  more  accurate  picture  of  the  extent 
of  the  changes  in  family  environment  experienced  by  children  today. 
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M.6  Composition  of  sibling  relationships  and  tie  blended  family 

Various  studies  have  shown  the  relationships  between  the  fertility  of  couples  and  their  fairly 
strong  tendency  to  dissolve  and  blend  family  units.  For  example,  it  is  known  that,  on  average, 
couples  that  split  up  have  slightly  fewer  children  than  stable  couples,  and  the  blended  family 
often  results  in  a  greater  number  of  sibling  relationships  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ease 
(Le'ridon  and  Villeneuve-Gokalp  1994). 

From  the  children's  perspective,  the  composition  of  sibling  relationships  is  closely  linked  to 
the  parents'  marital  hisujry  (see  Figure  5.2).  The  previous  section  uses  census  data  10  provide  a 
better  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  children  raised  in  an  intact  family  by  a  stable  couple.  This 
estimate  can  now  be  further  refined.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  5.2:  to  the  proportions  of 
children  living  with  a  married  couple  observed  in  the  census,  we  applied  the  fraction  of  these 
same  children  who  were  identified  as  children  in  a  first  stable  marriage  in  the  1990  GSS. 

The  vertical  while  line  shows,  for  each  type  of  sibling  relationship  by  number  and  by  age  of 
the  children,  the  proportion  of  ihose  living  in  a  family  defined  as  "intact,"  Children  raised  in  the 
context  of  a  first  stable  marriage  are  unlikely  to  be  an  only  child  and  usually  have  siblings  fairly 
close  lo  them  in  age-  Thus,  only  58.4%  of  children  under  age  six  who  are  an  only  child  grow  up 
with  both  natural  parents,  who  married  once  and  are  living  together;  the  proportion  drops  to 
41  A%  among  older  children  who  are  an  only  child  (aged  6  lo  14).  Also,  the  blended  family  tends 
to  encompass  more  sibling  relationships  and  greater  age  differences.  For  example,  only  55%  of 
children  raised  in  sibling  relationships  of  three  or  more  children,  where  the  youngest  was 
preschool-age  and  the  oldest  was  over  15,  can  claim  ihey  have  the  same  parents  united  in  a  first 
marriage.  In  contrast,  children  who  are  very  close  in  age  to  their  siblings,  however  many  there 
may  be,  clearly  belong  more  often  to  intact  families. 

5,4  J  Behind  Art  ««•*  pnrtilfl;  1*e  dl vai^lkaHdi  d  rtl  litret's  ta  milf  paiha 

Previous  sections  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  census-based  profile  of  the  family  context  in  which 
children  live  at  a  given  point  in  time,  we  must  rely  on  survey  daia  to  understand  the  new  fluidity 
of  the  family  life  of  children  and  to  show  (he  ever-increasing  diversity  of  the  episodes  that  make 
up  their  family  paths. 

Thus,  the  longitudinal  retrospective  view  provided  by  ihe  1990  GSS  shows  that  more  and 
more  children  experience  lone-parent  families,  and  at  an  increasingly  young  age.  By  comparing 
children's  situations  according  to  the  census  with  the  information  gathered  by  the  1990  CSS 
about  the  life  courses  leading  to  them,  we  gain  a  far  better  understanding  of  rapidly  growing 
phenomena.  This  part  of  the  analysis  concludes  with  another  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  this 
approach. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  children  born  in  the  early  1980s,  whose  family  life  courses  to  age 
six  are  already  known  (Marcil-Gratton  1993).  In  the  analyses  based  on  the  1990  OSS  data,  the 
children  studied  were  bom  over  a  three-year  period,  covering  the  generations  bom  in  1981, 1982 
and  1963.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  those  children  who  were  aged  six  to  eight  at  ihe  time  of 
the  1991  Census  were  identified  from  the  Public  Use  Microdata  File  on  Individuals.  Although,  on 
average,  these  two  groups  of  children  were  separated  by  almost  a  year,  iheir  family  situations  at 
the  time  of  data  collection  were  similar  enough  to  estimate  that  they  had  experienced  similar  life 
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courses  from  birth  until  age  six.  This  makes  it  possible  to  reveal  to  some  extent  the  complexity  of 
children's  lives  which,  from  the  census  data  alone,  appear  rather  uneventful. 

Let  us  lake  a  closer  look  at  what  the  census  tells  us  about  the  family  environment  of  children 
aged  six  to  eight  and  see  how  this  information  can  he  supplemented  hy  data  from  the  1990  GSS 
(see  Figure  5-3)- 


Figure  5.3 

EtermiunrjN  of  Cwloreh  Aoeg  6  to  B,  by  Famly  Environment  and  Famiiy  Pmh,  1090 
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Soma:    Census  of  Canada,  1991 ,  Individual  Public  Use  ItanxJati  Files;  1B90  GSS,  unpublished  compMattan. 


Both  sources  confirm  that,  at  the  time  of  data  collection,  86%  of  these  children  were  living  in 
a  two- parent  family,  9  in  10  times  with  married  "parents"  and  1  in  10  with  common -law 
"parents  "The  remaining  14%  were  living  in  a  lone-parent  family:  12%  of  them  with  their  mother 
and  2%  with  their  falher. 

Figure  5,3  makes  it  possible  lo  delve  more  deeply.  First  of  all,  among  two-parent  families,  it 
distinguishes  married  couples  from  common-law  couples;  each  of  these  two  categories  includes 
intact  families,  blended  couples  and  blended  families.  The  children  belonging  to  this  last  category 
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represent  13%  of  all  children  in  this  age  group:  iwo-lhirds  (88  of  133)  come  from  blended 
families  where  the  couple  is  married;  the  remaining  third  (45  of  1 33)  come  from  a  household 
where  the  couple  is  living  common  law. 

The  paths  of  these  children,  reconstituted  from  ihe  1990  GSS,  can  be  extended  even  further 
By  age  six,  most  of  these  children  in  a  blended  family  had  experienced  just  one  blended  family 
episode.  Only  3%  (4  out  of  133}  were  already  in  their  second  such  episode;  that  is,  they  had 
already  seen  iheir  second  family  break  up,  experienced  a  second  lone-parent  family,  and  were  in 
a  third  two-parent  family  environment.  All  of  thi$  by  the  age  of  six!  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
proportion  of  children  that  experience  these  record-setting  paths  grows  no  further! 

A  fair  number  of  children  in  a  lone-parent  family  also  had  multiple-episode  paths  behind 
them.  Al  age  six,  one-fifth  of  children  (27  out  erf  142)  were  in  their  second  lone-parent  family 
episode,  This  means  they  had  experienced  a  first  lone-parent  family  episode,  either  because  they 
were  bom  into  it  or  because  they  had  seen  the  dissolution  of  their  natural  parents'  union,  leading 
to  a  new  union  of  the  patent  with  whom  they  lived,  and  this  new  union  also  did  not  survive.  All 
before  age  six. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  usefulness  of  relying  on  cross-sectional  data  on  the  family 
status  of  children,  without  losing  sight  of  the  paths  travelled  to  get  there.  The  phenomena 
responsible  for  the  growing  complexity  of  these  life  courses  of  children — the  instability  of 
couples,  the  fragility  of  "free  union  ,"  the  ease  with  which  paperless  unions  are  dissolved,  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  new  unions  are  formed— have  continued  to  evolve  toward  a  new  flexibility 
of  conjugal  ties.  In  such  a  context,  we  must  try  lo  make  all  sources  available  for  analysis  more 
meaningful.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  gain  a  belter  understanding  of  the  direction  of  new 
trends  in  family  life,  from  the  perspective  of  both  the  adults  who  form  families  and  of  the  childten 
who  grow  up  within  these  families, 

5.5     CANADIAN  DIVERSITY 

Canadian  society  is  very  socially  and  culturally  diverse,  as  shown  by  different  behaviours  in 
various  regions  of  the  country.  When  parents  adopt  different  attitudes  about  conjugal  life,  this 
necessarily  translates  into  differences  in  the  family  environment  of  children. 

The  spectacular  increase  in  births  outside  of  a  union  $ince  the  mid-1980s  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  widespread  phenomena  of  new  reproductive  and  family  behaviours.  In  Canada,  the 
proportion  of  births  outside  of  a  union  rose  from  about  5%  of  all  births  in  the  1960s  to  10%  in  the 
early  1970s,  then  climbed  to  more  than  20%  in  the  early  1990s,  peaking  at  29ft  in  1993.  These 
births,  until  1974  referred  to  as  "illegitimate,"  are  now  more  appropriately  termed  "births  outside 
of  marriage."  This  new  vocabulary  corresponds  with  a  new  reality  in  the  Canadian  family 
landscape:  the  birth  of  children  to  unmarried  parents,  most  of  whom  are  living  common  law.  This 
new  reality  is  the  most  widespread  in  Quebec.  In  1993, 46%  of  all  births  were  classified  as 
"outside  of  marriage,"  but  in  only  5%  of  cases  the  father  was  reported  as  "not  known"  on  Ihe  birth 
certificate  (Duchesne  1993).  Analyses  have  shown  that,  in  actual  fact,  these  children  born 
"outside  of  marriage"  could  unequivocally  be  classified  as  children  born  into  a  two-parent  family 
(Marcil-Gratlon  1993). 
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This  appearance  of  common-law  union  in  the  family  environment  of  children  i$  the  focus  of 
Figure  5.4,  which  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  phenomenon  in  ihe  various  regions  of 
Canada,  tt  is  generally  more  common  among  younger  children.  Thi$  reflects  both  its  recentness 
and  ihe  tendency  of  couples  to  marry  eventually,  something  that  happened  fairly  often  in  the  late 
1980s.  The  Atlantic  and  Prairie  provinces  and  British  Columbia  do  not  differ  appreciably,  with 
about  %%  of  young  children  and  5%  of  older  children  living  with  unmarried  parents.  However,  in 
Quebec,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories,  relatively  more  children  live  with  parents  who  at* 
in  a  common-law  union,  and  this  reality  is  clearly  more  striking  among  young  children  (under  age 
six)  (the  figures  are  20.1%  and  24.5%,  respectively).  Ontario,  however,  is  distinctly  conservative, 
having  the  smallest  proportions  in  Canada:  5,2%  of  children  under  age  6  and  3.9%  of  those  aged 
6  to  14.  These  differences  reflect  distinct  cultural  behaviours  whose  explanation  exceeds  the 
scope  of  this  census  monograph.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  the  causes  of  these 
behaviours  probably  differ  between  Quebeckers  and  the  Aboriginal  peoples  who  make  up  much 
of  the  populalion  of  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Terri  lories;  (he  ways  of  life  of  these  peoples  are 
quite  different  from  each  other  and  from  those  of  other  Canadians. 

Finally,  across  all  regions,  a  remarkable  similarity  can  he  seen  in  the  number  of  children 
living  in  a  lone-parent  family  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  proportion  of  these  children  increases 
with  age,  more  markedly  in  Quebec  and  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.  Everywhere,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  children  live  with  their  mother,  but  the  proportion  living  in  male  lone- 
parenl  families  increases  with  age:  only  1  in  10  children  under  age  six  in  a  lone-parent  family 
lived  with  their  father,  while  the  figure  is  double,  or  one  in  rive,  for  adolescents  aged  1 5  to  17  (see 
Table  5.5b). 
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Figure  5.4 

Distribution  of  Children,  by  Abe.  Familt  Environment  and  Region,  1991 
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K.S.I  CormtMrHaw  anion*  in  Canada's  rations:  a  maana  of  Innninf  or  htandkig  fomlilas? 

Throughout  Canada,  most  children  (86%)  are  in  two-parem  families.  Wilhin  ihese  families,  14% 
of  children  are  in  a  blended  family  and  7%  live  with  bom  their  parents  who  form  a  blended 
couple.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  there  are  other  children  outside  the  household  who 
inlermiltenlly  or  regularly  intervene  in  ihe  life  of  iheii  intact  family  (sec  Table  510). 
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This  distribution  of  iwo-parent  families  hardly  varies  from  region  to  region,  except  perhaps 
for  Ontario  where  only  10%  children  live  in  a  Wended  family,  compared  with  about  \5%  children 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  This  difference  is  somewhat  reduced  when  considering  that  Oniario 
children  in  two-patent  families  are  mote  likely  to  have  a  blended  couple  at  the  head  of  their 
household.  It  may  he  that,  in  Ontario,  fewer  blended  families  include  children  of  previous 
mamages  in  (he  new  household. 
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[t  should  be  recalled  that  about  1  in  10  two-parent  families  ( 1 3%)  are  headed  by  a  common- 
law  couple.  However,  the  children  in  these  families  will  usually  have  to  fit  in  with  half-brother* 
or  half-sisters  living  in  the  same  household.  In  fact,  only  1  in  ID  children  ($.0%)  belong  to  a 
blended  family  where  the  couple  is  married,  compared  with  6  in  10  (53.9%)  where  the  couple  is 
living  common  law  (see  Table  5. 1 0). 

The  1990  GSS  did  not  provide  a  sufficiently  large  sample  to  allow  for  a  closer  analysis  of 
regional  differences  in  family  behaviours,  but  ii  is  possible,  nonetheless,  to  look  at  the 
circumstances  of  entry  into  common-law  union.  There  appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  between 
Quebec  and  me  rest  of  Canada  (see  Table  5.10).  h  Quebec,  common-law  unions  are  more  evenly 
distributed  between  intact  families  and  blended  families:  there  are  as  many  children  of  common- 
law  couples  whose  family  is  intact  (47.1%)  as  there  are  in  a  blended  family  (46. 1%).  This  reflects 
the  increasingly  evident  phenomenon  of  young  couples  who  choose  to  form  a  family  and  have 
children  without  legalizing  their  union  through  a  civil  or  religious  ceremony.  In  the  rest  of 
Canada,  the  tendency  is  clearly  otherwise:  couples  who  choose  common-law  union  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  about  to  merge  into  a  second  family,  such  that  7  in  10  children  living  with  an 
unmarried  couple  belong  to  a  blended  family. 

5.5.2  Til  increase  in  lo«e  parenltitod  Ii  Cauda's  re|l«ns 

To  conclude  this  outline  of  the  regional  differences  in  the  family  environment  of  children,  we  look 
at  the  1990  GSS  data  to  assess  whether  the  phenomenon  of  lone  parenthood  is  growing  at  the 
same  rate  for  all  Canadian  children.  Figure  5.5  echoes  the  results,  reported  for  all  of  Canada  in 
Figure  5.1,  regarding  the  increasing  frequency  and  early  occurrence  of  lone  parenthood  among 
generations  of  young  Canadians  for  the  two  largest  regions,  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Overall,  it  loo 
shows  that  the  Canadian  situation  truly  represents  a  midpoint  between  clear-cut  regional 
diversities,  with  Quebec  and  Ontario  at  either  pole. 

On  the  whole,  over  a  30-year  period,  children  in  Canada's  regions  have  experienced  a 
growing  frequency  and  early  occurrence  of  the  lone-parent  family.  Apart  from  this  general 
observation,  there  are  differences. 

Some  regions,  such  as  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  have  a  longer  experience  of  divorce, 
with  the  result  that  children  born  in  the  early  1960s  experienced  a  lone-parem  family  earlier  and 
more  often  than  children  in  Quebec,  the  Atlantic  provinces  or  the  Prairies  bom  in  the  same  period 
(see  Table  5.  J  I).  Thus,  nearly  30%  of  Ontario  children  of  these  generations,  and  more  than  40% 
of  those  in  British  Columbia,  experienced  a  lone-parent  family  before  age  20,  while  for  the 
corresponding  generations  in  Quebec,  the  Atlantic  provinces  and  the  Prairies,  the  proportion  was 
less  than  20%. 
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Figure  5.5 

Cumulative  Percentage  of  Children  in  Quebec  ano  Ontario  Who  Were  Bdrn  to  a 

Parent  Living  Alone  dr  who  Saw  Their  Parents  Separate 
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However,  while  the  trends  seem  to  have  continued  upward  in  British  Columbia,  they  levelled 
off  more  quickly  in  Ontario.  For  the  most  recent  generations  observed  (those  of  1931  to  1983), 
children  in  British  Columbia  were  most  likely  to  experience  a  lone-parent  family  (26$>  before 
age  six);  children  in  Ontario  and  the  Allan  tic  provinces  were  most  likely  to  be  spared  the 
experience  (15%  and  1 3%.  respectively,  before  age  six). 

Quebec  stands  apart  because  of  the  notable  difference  between  the  bfe  course  of  children  bom 
30  years  ago  and  that  of  children  bom  in  the  early  1980s.  For  the  former,  the  lone-parent  family 
was  rarely  a  part  of  me  family  landscape,  as  they  were  born  at  a  time  when  the  Catholic  church's 
teaching  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  was  adhered  to,  like  it  or  not.  The  latter  belonged  to  the 
first  generations  for  whom  cohabitation  became  an  acceptable  contexl  for  having  and  raising 
children.  The  link  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (Marcil-Gratton  1993;  Le  Bouidais  and  Marcil- 
Gratton  1996)  between  the  growing  incidence  of  cohabitation  and  the  increasing  fragility  of 
marriages.  The  result,  of  course,  has  been  a  more  fragile  family  environment  for  the  children  bom 
of  these  unions.  Today  this  link  is  strongest  in  Quebec. 

5.6     CONCLUSION 

tn  social  demographics,  the  study  of  the  impaci  of  new  adult  family  behaviours  on  the  family 
environment  of  children  is  in  the  very  early  stages.  Until  recently,  childhood  per  $e  had  rarely 
been  a  subject  of  study,  probably  because  once  the  perils  linked  to  the  mortality  of  iniauis  and 
young  children  had  been  eliminated,  modem  society  believed  it  had  sheltered  this  part  of  human 
existence  from  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  Children  had  only  to  concern  themselves  wilh  growing 
up;  their  parents  would  provide  ibe  daily  environment  in  which  to  do  so  properly,  and  society 
would  lend  a  hand  by  providing  them  wilh  an  education  to  make  them  into  tomorrow's  productive 
citizens.  But  the  last  30  years  have  seen  very  significant  changes  in  adult  behaviour  related  to 
fertility,  conjugal  life  and  labour  force  activity,  which  have  radically  altered  the  way  in  which 
parents,  and  therefore  modem  society,  will  care  for  children  in  future. 
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Specifically,  growing  marital  instability  and  shorter  unions  are  having  a  critical  impact  on  the 
family  environment  of  children.  Whether  through  the  declining  popularity  of  marriage,  the 
growing  number  of  common-law  unions,  the  higher  incidence  of  separation,  the  greater  number 
of  lone-parent  episodes,  the  incidence  of  blended  families,  or  the  growing  phenomenon  of 
families  where  both  parents  work  outside  the  home,  the  disintegration  of  the  "traditional"  family 
unit  significantly  affects  the  daily  living  environment  of  children  and  their  relationships  with  their 
parents.  In  future,  the  family  paths  of  children  should  be  studied  separately  from  those  of  their 
parents,  as  family  life  no  longer  follows  a  single  path  from  the  union  of  the  two  parents  until  the 
death  of  one,  as  it  did  in  the  model  thai  applied  until  the  1960s.  The  growing  complexity  of 
parents'  lives  necessarily  translates  into  the  growing  complexity  of  their  children's  lives,  perhaps 
to  an  even  greater  degree. 

Today,  childhood  is  the  focus  of  several  investigations  in  various  countries  by  those  who  have 
recognized  the  need  to  adopt  the  child's  perspective.  Such  initiatives  have  sprung  up  virtually 
everywhere  and  almost  simultaneously,  whether  in  the  form  of  symposia  (Fesly  1994;  Dandurand 
et  al.  1996),  publications  (Le  Bourdais  and  Marcil-Gratton  1994).  or  research  projects  gathering 
data  on  childhood  in  various  societies  (Furstenberg  1994).  This  chapter,  and  some  sections  of 
chapters  6  and  7,  which  dwell  on  the  conneciions  between  the  family  environment  of  children  and 
their  living  conditions,  are  a  modest  contribution  to  these  initiatives.  In  addition,  the  Canadian 
government  recently  launched  a  major  initiative  focusing  on  children;  within  its  scope.  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada  and  Statistics  Canada  created  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey 
of  Children  and  Youth.  This  survey  will  allow  for  a  far  more  in-depth  and  meaningful  analysis 
of  the  relationship  between  the  evolution  of  the  family  environment  of  children  and  their  personal 
development.  These  data,  recently  made  available,  will  help  answer  the  growing  number 
of  questions  raised  by  the  changes  taking  place  in  family  life  and  their  impact  on  child 
development, 
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Chapters  1  and  1  Jest ri he  how  the  stricture  and  composition  of  households  and  families  have 
changed  over  the  years.  Among  other  trends,  the  studies  presented  in  these  chapters  reveal  that 
more  and  more  census  families  and  non-family  persons  are  living  alone  {leading  to  the  increased 
autonomy  of  households).  Families  arc  having  fewer  children,  but  children  are  living  at  home 
longer.  Couples  are  opting  increasingly  for  a  common-law  union  before  or  instead  of  marriage. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  union  dissolutions  has  resulted  in  a  larger  proportion  of  lone-parent 
families  and  non-family  persons.  Common- law  unions,  Jess  stable  than  unions  sanctioned  hy 
marriage,  have  caused  much  of  the  increase  of  lone -parent  families  headed  by  a  single  parent. 

These  significant  changes  in  households  and  families  have  taken  place  in  the  context  of 
women's  liberation.  Women  have  benefited,  first  and  foremost,  from  the  democratization  of 
education;  thus,  since  1981,  in  the  l5-to-24  age  group  more  women  than  men  have  completed 
posiscenndary  studies  or  have  graduated  from  university.1  They  have  flooded  the  labour  market: 
of  women  aged  1 5  and  older,  53%  worked  outside  the  home  in  195 1  compared  with  just  41  %  in 
1975  {Statistics  Canada  1 994f).  In  the  same  period,  the  percentage  of  men  dropped  from  74%  to 
70%.  Also,  from  1970  to  1990,  women's  earnings  rose  appreciably  more  than  those  of  men 
(Rashid  1991}.  Women  have  therefore  played  a  part  in  helping  families  cope  with  the  steady 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  unemployment.  Since  197  [ ,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  hit 
especially  hard;  prices  were  four  times  higher  in  i  991  than  they  were  in  197 1  (Statistics  Canada 
1995).  And  unemployment  has  continued  to  rise  since  the  end  of  the  war  {Gera  and  Ml  Mullen 
1991}. 

Of  course,  census  data  cannot  be  used  to  establish  causal  connections  between  living 
conditions  and  the  structure  and  composition  of  households  and  families.  Moreover,  these 
connections  can  as  easily  go  in  cither  direction.  To  demonstrate  this  conundrum,  take,  for 
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example,  the  connection  between  the  decline  in  fertility  and  women's  employment  outside  the 
home:  Do  women  tend  to  work  outside  the  home  because  they  are  having  fewer  children,  or  are 
they  having  fewer  children  because  they  work  outside  the  home? 

As  these  causal  Units  cannot  be  determined,  we  instead  look  to  the  living  conditions  of 
households,  families  and  family  persons,  who  have  experienced  all  of  the  changes  referred  to 
above.  Have  these  changes  improved  the  material  well-being  of  all  household  and  family  types, 
or  have  ihey  increased  the  disparities?  Has  the  massive  eolry  of  women  into  the  Labour  market 
brought  the  living  conditions  of  single  women  (who  have  experienced  the  dissolution  of  a  union 
and  become  lone  mothers  or  non-family  persons)  into  line  with  those  of  women  who  live  with 
their  partner?  Are  the  living  conditions  of  common-law  couples  the  same  as  those  of  married 
couples? 

This  chapter  looks  at  income  and  its  links  to  labour  force  activity.  The  parents'  labour  force 
activities  are  also  be  considered  from  the  children's  perspective,  This  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
companion  study  that  looks  at  the  housing  conditions  of  families 

6.1     HOUSEHOLD  AND  FAMILY  INCOME 

In  the  census,  income  data  pertain  to  ihe  calendar  year  preceding  the  census;  for  example,  the 
1991  Census  reflects  1990  incomes.  Total  household  income  is  the  total  of  all  incomes  of  all 
household  members,  and  total  family  income  is  the  total  of  all  incomes  of  all  family  members- 
Thus  the  employment  income  of  students  who  live  with  their  parents  is  included  in  the  total 
family  income,  even  though  quite  often  young  peoples'  income  goes  toward  paying  only  some  of 
their  personal  expenses  and  none  of  the  family  expenses.  This  should  he  kept  in  mind  when 
interpreting  the  data  on  household  and  family  income. 

The  average  income  of  a  Canadian  household  was  $46,1 37  in  1990.  This  is  about  £5,200  less 
than  the  average  family  income  ($5 1,342).  The  fact  that  families  are  better  off  than  households  is 
due  to  the  different  composition  of  households  and  families-  As  Chapter  I  shows,  most  non- 
family  households  are  made  up  of  persons  living  alone.  On  average,  a  one-person  household  has 
a  lower  income  than  a  family,  the  latter  quite  often  benefiting  from  two  incomes — the  husband's 
and  the  wife's-  Thus,  when  only  households  consisting  of  more  than  one  person  are  considered, 
the  average  household  income  climbs  to  $52,752*  This  is  greater  than  the  average  family  income 
because,  while  most  families  live  on  iheir  own  and  the  household  income  is  therefore  the  same  as 
the  family  income,  some  families  may  cohabit  with  another  family  (multiple-family  household) 
or  with  non-family  persons,  and  this  may  help  to  raise  the  level  of  household  income. 

Figure  6. 1  shows  a  general  upward  trend  in  income  since  i960.3  However,  from  1970  to  1930 
(there  are  no  data  on  average  household  income  for  1960),  the  average  household  income  rose 
less  than  the  average  family  income,  although  the  evolution  of  both  was  virtually  identical 
thereafter.  The  period  1970  to  1980  was  a  particularly  favourable  time  for  the  formation  of  non- 
family  households  compared  with  the  period  that  followed  {see  Chapter  1).  As  non-family 
households  are  composed  mainly  of  persons  who  live  alone,  their  greater  number  widens  the  gap 
between  average  household  income  and  average  family  income.  After  1980,  ihe  two  curves  show 
that  average  income  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  recession  in  the  early  1930s,  dropping  from  1980 
to  1985  before  rising  again.  Thanks  to  this  recovery,  the  average  income  of  households  and 
families  was  higher  in  1990  than  in  1930,  but  income  did  not  pick  up  its  pre- 1980  rate  of  increase 
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such  that  the  effects  of  the  recession  in  the  early  1930s  were  not  completely  offset.  Family 
income  dropped  slightly  less  than  household  income  be* ween  1 980  and  1985,  and  rose  slightly 
more  from  1985  lo  1990.  The  higher  proportion  of  wives  on  the  labour  market  allowed  family 
incomes  to  rise,  al  least  in  part,  more  than  household  incomes  in  the  lalter  period.  In  fact, 
the  proportion  of  wives  holding  paid  employ  mem  rose  from  56%  in  1980 10  66%  in  1990 
(see  Appendi  *  6,  Table  6). 


Figure  6.1 
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Figure  6.2  shows  the  difference  in  income  between  families  and  non-family  persons,  and  by 
lype  of  family  (husband- wife  family,  male  lone-parent  family,  and  female  tone-parent  family).  Jn 
1990,  as  in  I960,  husband-wife  families  fated  best.  In  1990,  their  average  income  was  S55,O0O, 
Lone-parent  families  headed  by  a  mate  earned  only  three-quarters  of  this  amounl,  and  those 
headed  by  a  female  received  only  half  as  much.  Non-family  men  and  women  earned  even  less.  Of 
course,  husband-wife  families  have,  on  average,  more  members,  so  in  principle  their  needs  are 
greater.  The  same  is  true  of  kme-parenl  families  compared  wilh  non-family  persons.  There  are, 
however,  a  priori,  no  differences  in  the  needs  of  lone  fathers  and  lone  molhers  or  even  of  non- 
ram  ily  men  and  non-family  women.  Yet  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  average  incomes 
of  these  paired  categories,  and  ihis  difference  is  largely  related  lo  sea  since  men,  on  average,  have 
higher  incomes  than  women. 
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The  classification  of  categories  was  identical  in  I960  and  1990  hut,  over  time,  the  gap 
widened  between  husband- wife  families  and  lone-panent  families,  perhaps  because  more  and 
more  wives  held  paid  employment.  According  to  Dooley  ( 1988),  the  growth  in  the  incomes  of 
husband- wife  families  is  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  employment  income  of  wives  and  in 
income  from  government  transfers.  Also,  generally  speaking,  women  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
hit  as  hard  by  the  recession  of  the  early  1 980s  :*  the  average  income  of  lone  mothers  dropped  less 
than  thai  of  their  male  counterparts,  and  the  average  income  of  non-family  women  even  rose. 
though  only  slightly. 


Figure  6.2 

Aver ags  Income,  by  Type  of  Family,  19611  ro  1990 
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It  is  only  alter  agi-  ■15  that  the  average  income  of  female  lone-parent  families  was  higher  than 
that  of  non-family  persons  (see  Figure  6,3).  At  younger  ages,  that  is,  while  these  women  were 
responsible  for  small  children,  their  average  income  was  lower  than  that  of  non-family  persons, 
who,  in  principle,  must  provide  only  for  themselves.  Fewer  lone  mothers  than  non-family  persons 
held  paid  employment:  under  age  45, 69%  did  so  in  1990,  only  54%  worked  full  time,  compared 
with  8 1  %  of  non-family  women  (67%  full  time)  and  &4%  of  non-family  men  {75%  full  time).5 
Also,  the  jobs  they  held  were  less  well  paid;  their  average  employment  income  was  $12,025 
compared  with  Si  3.8M  for  non-family  women.*  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  lone  mothers  may 
have  been  more  inclined  than  non- family  persons  to  stop  working:  not  only  would  they  be 
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inclined  to  slop  working  to  have  and  be  wilbi  children,  bul  lone  mothers  may  also  have  more 
possible  sources  of  income  to  afford  this  step:  widow's  pensions,  support  payments  from  an  en- 
husband,  full-  or  part-lime  employment  (if  older  children,  and  greater  participation  in  the  labour 
force  because  their  children  arc  older,  as  Section  6.3  shows.  Children's  income  is  included  in 
family  income,  whether  or  not  it  is  used  to  help  pay  family  expenses,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
it  is  more  often  used  in  this  way  in  a  lone-parent  family,  where  it  is  needed,  than  in  a  husband- 
wife  family. 

There  is  a  connection  between  the  increase  in  average  income  by  age  (of  the  wife,  lone  parent 
or  non -family  person)  and  the  presence  of  children  in  the  home.  When  there  are  no  children,  that 
is,  in  the  cases  of  husband-wife  families  with  no  children  and  of  non -family  men  and  women, 
average  income  is  highest  between  ages  TO  and  44.  It  then  drops  as  labour  force  activity  declines 
(see  Table  6. 1 ).  In  the  case  of  husband-wife  families,  only  68%  of  husbands  are  in  the  labour 
market  when  their  wife  is  aged  45  to  64,  and  only  16%  when  she  is  over  age  64,  while  this  is  true 
of  more  than  90%  of  husbands  when  their  wii  t  is  younger.  The  percentages  arc  similar  for  non- 
family  persons  of  both  sexes.  No  doubt  a  generational  effect  is  also  al  work:  older  persons  have 
less  schooling  than  younger  persons.  Thus,  in  1991 ,  22%  of  the  population  aged  45  to  64  had  not 
completed  Grade  9,  while  this  was  true  of  just  5%  of  those  aged  25  to  44.  And  only  1 1  %  of  those 
aged  45  to  64  had  graduated  from  university,  compared  with  16.5%  of  those  aged  25  to44.7 

Figure  6.3 
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There  is  cunemly  a  strong  link  between  educational  aitainrnent  and  income  (Demers  1991),  and 
since  older  persons  have  less  schooling,  fewer  occupy  high-income  jobs.  Another  factor  may  also 
come  into  play  in  the  case  of  women:  even  when  they  have  the  same  schooling,  they  cam  less 
than  men  (Statistics  Canada  I994f).  They  have  marie  progress  in  occupations  that  were  virtually 
closed  to  them  in  the  past,  btu  older  women  have  benefited  less  from  this  progress  (Boulet  and 
Lavallee  19S4). 
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When  children  are  present,  that  is,  in  ihe  case  of  husband-wife  families  and  lone-parent 
families,  the  average  income  continues  to  rise  until  age  64,  and  even  beyond  in  the  case  of  lone 
mothers.  This  difference  is  no  doubt  due  to  Ihe  fact  lhat  when  parents  are  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  64,  their  children  may  hold  part-  or  full-time  paid  employment.  According  to  our  estimates 
based  on  ihe  1991  Census  Public  Use  MicTodata  File  on  Family,  in  husband-wife  families  with 
children,  when  ihe  wife  is  aged  45  to  64, 1 8%  of  family  income  comes  fiom  the  children's 
employment  earnings,  while  this  percentage  is  just  3ft  when  ihe  wife  is  aged  30  to  44.  If  only  the 
income  of  the  two  spouses  were  counted  as  family  income,  average  family  income  would  he 
lower  when  the  wife  is  aged  45  to  64  ($5  5,960)  than  when  she  is  aged  30  to  44  ($56,929).  The 
lower  income  observed  among  persons  not  living  with  their  children  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
income  contributed  by  children's  employment. 

At  young  ages,  the  difference  in  income  according  to  whether  children  are  present  is  the 
reverse  for  husband- wife  families.  When  the  wife  is  aged  15  to  29,  the  average  family  income  is 
slightly  lower  when  mere  are  children  present,  probably  because  fewer  of  these  wives  hold  paid 
employment  (see  Table  6.1).  Seventy-one  percent  (71  %)  are  gainfully  employed,  nearly  one-third 
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of  them  part  lime,  compared  with  94%  of  wives  with  no  children,  only  1 5%  of  whom  work  part 
time.  Not  only  ane  the  wives  with  children  less  likely  to  hold  paid  employment,  btiL  when  they  do, 
it  is  also  usually  part-time.  When  the  wife  is  aged  30  to  44,  the  family  incomes  of  these  two 
family  types  are  the  same,  regardless  of  whether  children  are  present.  Wives  wish  children  are  still 
less  likely  to  hold  paid  employ  ment  titan  those  with  no  children  at  home  (see  Table  6,  I ),  but  the 
difference  is  not  as  great  as  for  the  1 5-to-29  age  group.  Also,  as  shown  earlier,  some  children  hold 
paid  employ  ment  i  their  earnings  help  boost  the  family  income  to  the  level  enjoyed  by  families 
with  no  children. 

Figure  6.4 

Average  Incdme  of  Husband-Wife  Families,  e-y  Wife's  Age,  Type  of  Union  and  Presence 
of  CuaoREN,  1990 
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Hole:  The  data  tor  this  figure  are  from  Appendix  6.  Table  1. 
Source:   Census  of  Canada,  1 991 .  Family  Pu  blic  Use  Microdaia  Files. 

In  1 9°0,  the  average  income  was  lower  for  families  of  common-law  spouses  than  for  families 
of  married  spouses,  particularly  when  there  were  children  present  (see  Figure  6.4).  The  difference 
was  about  $7,000,  regardless  of  the  wife's  age.  When  there  were  no  children,  married  couples  and 
common-law  couples  differed  only  before  age  44.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  some  couples  do 
not  commit  to  marriage  precisely  because  they  feel  (hey  do  not  have  the  financial  stability  that 
stable  employment  brings.  This  docs  not,  however,  explain  the  difference  in  income  when  there 
are  children:  parenthood  is  a  long-lerm  commitment,  whether  or  not  the  union  is  sanctioned  by 
marriage.  But  we  have  Seamed  that  after  divorce  it  is  usually  the  mother  who  ohtains  custody  of 
the  children,  and  that  she  is  not  as  likely  as  her  ex -husband  to  remarry  (Bcaujot  ct  al.  I9U5; 
Dumas  and  BeSanger  1 99ft).  We  also  know  that  common -law  union  is  a  phenomenon  now  seen  in 
second  unions  formed  after  the  failure  of  a  first  marriage,  not  just  among  young  people  beginning 
their  conjugal  life  (see  Chapter  3).  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  think  that  the  children  in  a 
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common-law  union  art  often  from  a  previous  marriage,  and  that  parenthood  came  about  in  the 
context  of  a  marriage.  The  rejection  of  long-term  commitment  might  therefore  also  apply  to  some 
common-law  couples  living  with  children. 

Lone-parent  families  can  also  be  subdivided.  The  family  income  of  lone  mothers  may  well 
vary  depending  on  their  marital  status,  a  once-married  mother  possibly  having  access  to  resources 

not  available  lo  the  never-married  mother,  such  as  support  payments  if  the  husband  is  still  living, 
her  husband's  life  insurance  benefits,  or  a  widow's  pension  if  the  husband  is  deceased-  But 
regardless  of  her  marital  status,  on  average,  the  lone  mother  has  a  lower  income  than  the  lone 
father  (see  Figure  6.5).  Women  generally  earn  less  than  men  and  lone  mothers  are  not  as  likely  as 
their  male  counterparts  to  be  in  the  tabrjur  market,  as  shown  in  Section  6.4,  Further,  lone  fathers 
seem  to  be  employed  more  continuously  than  lone  mothers,  and  their  income  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  increase.  Very  few  fathers  take  paternity  leave  and  probably  fewer  soil  quit  their  job  to 
care  for  their  children  full  Lime,  even  if  they  have  sole  custody.  To  our  knowledge,  no  study  has 
been  done  on  the  subject,  but  we  observe  that  lone  fathers,  whose  socio-economic  situation  is 
more  favourable  than  that  of  lone  mothers,  can  more  easily  reconcile  parenthood  and  a  career 
(Dulacl993,p.57K 

Figure  6.5 

Average  Income  of  Lome-parent  Families,  at  Lone  Father's  Age  and  Lone  Mother's 

Are  and  Marital  Status,  1990 
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Note:  The  daia  Tor  this  liflure  are  Irorn  Appendij;  6,  Tar>lt  2. 

Sonne:   Census  of  Canada.  1991.  family  Public  Use  Mirrodsta  Files. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  single  mother  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  ladder,  regardless  of 
her  age.  Up  one  rung  is  ihe  mother  who  has  previously  been  married,  followed  by  the  widowed 
lone  mother.  Income  does  rot  decline  for  these  last  two  situations  at  age  65  and  older,  as  it  does 
for  other  single  mothers  and  fathers,  perhaps,  at  least  in  (he  case  of  widows,  because  of  pensions 
and  insurance. 

Figure  6.6  shows  the  evolution  of  the  source  of  family  income  by  age  of  the  lone  parent.  The 
highest  proportion  of  income  transfer  is  among  lone  parents  aged  15  lo  29,  followed  by  those 
aged  60  and  older.  In  each  age  group,  lone-parent  families  receive  more  in  government  iransfers 
when  the  parent  is  female  than  when  he  or  she  is  male,  regardless  of  the  mother's  marital  status, 
bui  the  difference  by  parent's  sen  is  far  greater  in  the  15-to-29  age  group  than  in  the  other  age 
groups.  For  single  molhers  in  this  age  group,  more  than  half  the  average  income  is  from 
this  source.  The  proportion  of  income  transfer  is  highest  among  single  mothers,  except  for  the 
45-to-r54  age  group  which  is  replaced  by  widows.  At  ages  30  to  44  and  45  to  64,  the  parent's 
employment  income  is  the  main  income  source,  except  for  widowed  mothers  aged  45  to  64. 
However,  the  older  the  parent,  the  more  weight  the  children's  employment  income  has  among 
sources  of  family  income.  When  the  parent  is  over  age  64,  between  40%  and  50%  of  family 
income  comes  from  children's  job  earnings  and  the  sources  of  income  are  thus  more  diversified. 
Therefore,  as  of  ages  45  to  64,  when  children  who  still  live  with  their  parents  are  gainfully 
employed  and  contributing  to  the  family  income,  the  differences  in  sources  of  income  by  parent's 
sex  and  mother's  marital  status  become  less  distinct. 

Excepl  at  age  65  or  older,  the  proportion  of  family  income  that  comes  from  gainful 
employment  is  higher  for  male  than  for  female  lone-parent  families,  probably  because,  on 
average,  men  still  earn  more  than  women,  and  lone  fathers  are  more  likely  to  hold  paid 
employment  than  lone  mothers. 
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Figure  6.6 

Source  of  Income  of  Lone-parent  Families,  by  Age  of  Lone  Father  and  Age  and  Marital 

Status  of  Lone  Mother,  199H 
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Halt:  The  dila  for  til  is  figure  are  from  Appendx  5,  Table  3 . 

Soara:  Cpibus  ot  Canaria.  1  Ml,  Ramify  Public  Use  MicrcKlala  Files. 
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12     INCOME,  LIFE  CYCLE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Precisely  which  husband- wife  families  are  at  the  top  of  ihe  income  ladder?  In  Figure  a\7, 
husband-wife  families  in  the  first  and  fifth  qui  n  tiles  of  family  income  are  distributed  by  "life 
cycle,"  as  defined  in  Chapter  2."  Over  half  (53%)  of  husband-wife  families  in  the  fifth  quintile 
{the  20%  of  families  with  the  highest  incomes)  are  families  with  children  where  the  wife  is  aged 
35  to  54.  The  employment  incomes  of  older  husbands  are  higher  than  those  of  younger  husbands. 
Probably  more  women  work  after  age  35  than  before,  because  their  children  are  older  and 
therefore  more  independent.  Further,  some  of  these  older  children  may  contribute  to  the  family 
Income,  Al  the  bottom  of  ihe  income  ladder,  that  is,  in  the  first  quinlile  (ihe  20%  of  families  with 
the  lowest  incomes),  one  category  dominates,  though  to  a  lesser  degree  than  in  the  case  of  the 
fifth  quinlile,  namely,  families  where  the  children  have  left  home  and  the  wife  is  aged  55  or  older 
(36%  of  husband-wife  families  in  the  first  q  Jin  tile).  It  helps  to  explain  here  that  this  category 
dominates  the  first  quintile  because  it  is  made  up  mainly  of  retired  couples  where  the  wife  is 
older.  In  the  first  quintile,  61%  of  wives  aged  55  and  older  were  actually  aged  65  and  older,  while 
this  was  true  of  only  39%  of  wives  in  the  fifth  quintile  (Public  Use  Miciodaia  File  on  Family). 
The  second  largest  category,  constituting  20%  of  the  first  quintile,  is  of  families  with  children 
present  where  the  wife  is  under  age  35.  The  three  largest  categories  alone — the  third  being 
families  with  children  present  where  the  wife  is  aged  35  to  54— account  for  nearly  thiee-quaners 
(72%)  of  husband- wife  families  in  the  first  income  quintile.  Husband- wife  families  are 
concentrated  among  the  poorest  when  they  are  raising  their  children  and  after  the  children  have 
left  home  to  live  on  their  own. 

These  observations  concerning  the  connection  between  income  and  the  life-cycle  siage 
reached  by  families  raise  questions  about  the  situation  with  respect  to  children,  again  from  the 
perspective  adopted  in  Chapter  5.  Of  the  least  affluent  two-parent  families  (the  first  quintile  in 
Figure  6.7),  39%  have  children.  Of  the  most  affluent  families  (the  fifth  quintile  in  Figure  6.7), 
72%  have  children. 
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Ffgjre  6.7 

Composition  of  1st  and  5th  Family  Income  Qjintiles  among  Hu$band-Wif£  Families,  1990 
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Sotitse.    Census  of  Canada,  1991,  Family  Publie  use  MieroUals  Files. 

One  might  therefore  wonder  ho*  children  are  dispersed  in  terms  of  the  income  of  their 
family.  If  ail  children  under  age  18  are  considered,  they  are  found  to  he  fairly  evenly  distributed 

among  the  income  quin  tiles  (see  Table  6,2},  This  distribution  varies  from  one  age  group  us 
another,  children  under  age  six  are  overrepresented  in  families  in  the  first  and  second  qui  miles 
and  therefore  underrepre-sented  in  the  fifth  quintile.  Similarly,  those  aged  15  to  17  are  over- 
represented  in  the  highest  income  quintiles  and  less  numerous  in  the  lowest  income  qui  miles. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  the  connection  observed  between  the  parents'  life  cycle  and 
income,  When  the  children  are  small,  the  parents  are  young  and  their  incomes  lower:  when  the 
children  reach  adolescence,  their  parents  are  older,  further  along  in  their  careers  and  earning 
higher  incomes. 
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Children  unocn  Agc  IS,  tv  Age  Gaoup and  F*wu  Income  Quihthe,1  1990 
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U  is  also  interesting  lo  look  at  the  distribution  of  children  in  families  in  different  income 
quimiles  according  to  their  family  environment  as  defined  in  Chapter  5-  Figure  6.3  shows  this 
distribution  for  ihe  first  and  fifth  quintiles.  Noie  that  the  distribution  of  children  under  age  I S  by 
family  environment  is  as  follows:  78.8%  have  married  parents;  3.8%  have  parents  living  common 
law,  one  of  whom  has  previously  been  married;  3.0%  have  parents  living  common  Jaw,  both  of 
whom  have  never  been  married;  3-1  %  have  a  never-married  lone  mother;  9. 1  %  have  an  ever- 
married  lone  mother;  and  2.2%  have  a  lone  faiher  (see  Table  5.4  of  Chapter  5).  In  Figure  6.8,  ihe 
contrast  is  striking.  Of  children  whose  family  is  in  ihe  first  qui  ntile  {18.4%  of  children  under  age 
IS),  fewer  than  half  have  parents  who  are  married  (44.1%);  about  Ihe  same  perceniage  of  children 
live  in  a  lone-parent  family  with  their  mother.  At  the  other  end  of  the  income  ladder  (19.4%  of 
children  under  age  18),  the  picture  is  totally  different,  as  virtually  all  parents  of  children  in 
affluent  families  are  legally  married,  ihe  other  family  categories  accounting  for  only  very  small 
proportions.  The  very  diversified  picture  presented  here  for  all  children  under  age  18  does  not 
vary  according  to  the  children's  age. 

ll  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while  1 3-4%  of  children  live  in  families  whose  income  is  in 
ihe  first  quintile,  this  is  true  of  only  10.3%  of  children  whose  parents  are  married.  In  contrast,  this 
is  the  case  for  84.5%  of  those  living  with  their  single  mother,  60.4%  of  those  living  wiih  iheir 
separated,  divorced  or  widowed  mother;  and  about  30%  of  those  whose  parents  are  single  and 
living  common  law,  or  Jiving  with  a  lone  father  (Public  Use  Microdata  File  on  Family),  These 
observations  shed  light  on  ihe  siiuation  of  children  in  the  mosi  precarious  economic 
circumstances  according  10  ihe  type  of  family  environment  in  which  they  live. 
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Figure  6-8 

Distribution  of  Children  under  Age  18  Whose  Families  are  in  the  1st  and  5th  Income 

Qluntiles,  by  Family  Environment,1  1990 
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At  each  life-cycle  stage,  the  proportion  of  families  where  both  spouses  hold  paid  employment 
is  higher  in  the  fifth  than  in  the  first  qu  incite  (see  Figure  6.9).  To  progress  to  the  fifth  income 
quintile,  in  nearly  all  young  couples  still  without  children  both  spouses  must  hold  paid 
employment.  The  proportion  of  two  employment  incomes  in  the  fifth  income  quint  tie  is  close  to 
90%  for  all  other  categories  of  couples  where  the  wife  is  under  age  55, 
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Figure  6.9 

Prdfortidn  of  Husband-Wife  Families  Where  Both  Spouses  are  Gainfully  Employed, 
by  Life  Cycle  and  1st  and  5th  Income  Quintiles,  1990 
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i::-i  aged            ^5  cr  wile  aged  wile  aged  aged  55  or 

ig5  3E  3b-S4           older           35-54  55  or  older  3&V5J  defer 


tsiQuinl(le(J(MStittornes) 


□  Sthquintiie  (htghesl  jnoonKS) 


Hots:  Hie  data  Forthis  3i#ure  are  (rom  Appendix  6.  TatiF*  4. 

Soutfe:   Census  of  Canada,  1 991 ,  Family  Public  Use  Mtcrorjata  Fi*e 

From  1 970  to  1990)  the  proportion  of  husband- wife  families  where  both  spouses  held  paid 

employment,  whether  fall-  or  part-time,  rose  from  42%  to  63%.  This  increase  was  seen  in  all 
regions  of  the  country,  such  that  in  i  990  the  proportion  ranged  from  58%  in  Quebec  to  ftf%  in  the 
Prairies.''  For  Canada  as  a  whole,  it  increased  with  each  quintile  in  1990.  from  26%-  in  the  first  to 
83%  in  the  fifth — and  the  nearer  the  fifth  quintile,  the  faster  the  rate  of  increase  (see  Figure  6. 10), 
In  1970,  in  just  over  hail'  of  husband-wife  families,  both  spouses  held  paid  employment  in  the 
fifth  income  quintile,  narrowing  the  gap  between  the  proportions  of  dual  incomes  in  the  first  and 
fifth  quintiles. 

Also  note  that,  in  1 990,  the  proportion  of  children  under  age  1 8,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
working,  varied  by  income  quintile:  il  went  from  42.3%  for  the  first  quintile  to  59.0%  forlhe 
second.  70.5%  for  the  third,  o  1 .3%  for  the  fourth,  and  87.5%  for  the  fifth,  with  no  substantial 
variation  in  the  trend  from  one  age  group  to  another  (Public  Use  Microdata  File  on  Family). 
Section  h. 3  will  show  that  family  size  has  a  decisive  impact  on  the  labour  force  activity  of 
mothers. 
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Figure  6.10 

PftOPOflTiQH  of  Husband- Wife  Families  Where  Both  Spouses  ahf  Gaihfullt  Enifldted, 

by  Family  Income  Quinmll,"  1970, 1980  and  1990 


1 .  Families  havE  been  classrkd  fty  income  in  ascend  mp  orfler.  Thus  the  1i  rsi  q  u  intile  represents  Hie  20^  of  liiwlies  with 

the  lowesi  inrames. 
Note;  Tile  rfala  lor  this  figure  are  from  Appendix  5.  TaWe  5. 
Sovrce:    Census  n<  C jmrta,  1 971 . 1 9S1  imJ  1 991 ,  swcial  -;o  to  is  fm-i 


6.3     WOMEN'S  PAID  EMPLOYMENT  AND  CHILDREN'S  AGES 

More  and  more  wives  hold  paid  employ  mem,  regardless  of  their  children's  age  (see  Figure  6,1 1 ), 
In  1 990,  even  when  I  here  were  three  or  more  children  in  the  family  all  under  age  BIX,  abnut  half 
of  wives  worked,  whereas  in  1970  only  about  one-fifth  did. 

In  1990,  the  proportion  ot" wives  who  held  paid  employment  was  as  high  when  there  wore  two 
children  as  when  there  was  just  one  child  (.about  80^  t,  provided  both  were  over  age  five  (both 
aged  6  to  14,  or  one  aged  6  to  14  and  the  other  aged  I 5  or  older).  Mothers  who  leave  I  he  labour 
force  when  their  second  child  is  horn  probably  do  so  only  temporarily.  When  the  family  had  three 
or  more  children  al  home.  Ihe  mother  was  less  likely  to  hold  paid  employment  lhan  when  there 
were  just  two.  age  for  age.  However,  once  again  it  shows  ihe  deierrent  effect  of  having  at  leasl  one 
child  under  age  six.  About  75*J-  of  mothers  wiih  three  or  more  children  at  home  held  paid 
employment  when  the  youngest  was  aged  6  to  1 4  teilher  all  children  were  in  this  age  gmun  or 
there  were  older  brothers  or  sisters  i.  However,  this  percentage  drops  to  about  60^  when  the 
youngest  was  under  aye  six  hut  the  family  had  one  or  more  older  children,  and,  finally,  to  about 
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50%  when  all  children  were  under  age  six.  The  smaller  proportion  in  the  labour  force  of  wives 
who  had  children  und«  agt  six  probably  explains  to  some  degree  the  difference  in  income  noted 
earlier  (see  Figure  6,3)  between  families  with  children  and  ihose  without  when  the  wife  is  aged 
15  to  29,  However,  this  absence  from  the  labour  market  and  the  resultant  lower  income  are 
temporary  for  a  good  many  families  where  ihe  mother  takes  maternity  leave  for  only  a  short  time. 


Figure  6.11 

PnopflflTHui  of  Wives  who.  are  Gawfuliy  Empioyed,  by  Hunger  aho  Age  of 

Cmjmen  under  Age  16, 1970  wo  1990 
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The  data  for  wis  figure  art  from  Appendix  6,  Ta  We  S, 

SoiffW:    Census  ot  Canada.  1 971 ,  1BH1  and  19&1 .  Family  Public  U$*  Microdots  file &. 
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In  1970,  the  difference  by  number  of  children  and  age  was  similar,  except  thai  the  deterrent 
effect  of  ihe  presence  of  children  under  age  6  extended  also  to  the  presence  of  children  aged  6  lo 
14.  Thus,  while  in  1990,  as  many  wives  were  in  Ihe  labour  market  whether  their  only  child  was 
under  age  6  or  aged  6  to  14,  in  1970  fewer  were  in  the  market  when  their  child  was  aged  6  to  14 
than  when  the  child  was  under  age  6.  Also  in  1970,  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  two  children 
aged  6  to  14  who  held  paid  employment  was  smaller  lhan  that  of  mothers  of  two  children,  one  of 
which  was  aged  6  lo  14  and  Ihe  other  age  15  oi  older,  while  in  1990  the  proportions  were  Ihe 
same- 
There  is  a  connection  between  ihe  presence  in  the  family  of  children  aged  15  and  older  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  mothers  in  full-time  paid  employment  among  all  those  employed  {see  Figure 
6, 12).  Thus,  in  1990,  in  families  with  two  children,  the  proportion  of  mothers  working,  especially 
full  time,  was  higher  in  families  where  one  of  the  children  was  aged  15  or  older,  regardless  of 
whether  lite  other  child  was  under  age  6  or  aged  6  to  14,  lhan  in  families  where  both  children 
were  underage  15,  regardless  of  ihe  ages  of  the  i  wo  children  (bolh  under  age  6,  both  aged  6  to  14, 
or  one  under  age  6  and  the  olher  aged  6  to  14).  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  larger  families. 
In  all  likelihood,  the  mother  can  count  on  an  older  child  to  look  after  one  or  more  younger  ones 
until  she  gets  home  from  work. 

A  slightly  higher  proportion  of  wives  held  full-time  paid  employment  in  1990  than  in  1970, 
particularly  when  there  was  at  least  one  child  ^ged  15  or  older  at  home.  The  proportion  who  were 
working  part  time,  however,  gained  ground  among  molhers  with  three  or  more  children,  all  under 
age  6  or  aged  6  to  14,  and,  though  very  slightly,  among  mothers  with  at  least  one  child  under 
age  6. 

Generally  speaking,  lone  mothers  were  more  inclined  to  hold  paid  employment  than  wives  in 
1 970,  while  the  opposite  was  true  in  1990  (see  Figure  6. 1 3).  This  explains  the  growing  gap 
between  the  income  of  husband-wife  families  and  that  of  lone-parent  families,  as  suggested  in 
the  comments  about  Figure  6.2.  However,  the  proportion  of  lone  mothers  holding  paid 
employment  increased  front  1970  to  1990.  The  difference  between  wives  and  lone  molhers  in 
1990  was  not  very  great  when  all  children  were  over  age  five.  It  was,  however,  considerably 
greater  when  all  children  were  under  age  six.  For  example,  lone  mothers  held  paid  employment 
in  just  slighlly  more  lhan  60%  of  cases  when  they  had  one  child  under  age  6,  and  in  75%  of  cases 
when  their  only  child  was  aged  6  to  14,  whereas  80%  of  wives  were  active  in  Ihe  labour  force  in 
both  cases.  If  lone  molhers  with  young  children  held  paid  employment  less  often  than  wives  with 
young  children,  it  was  perhaps  because  a  number  of  them,  particularly  those  who  were  single, 
ouit  school  at  an  early  age  because  ihty  were  pregnant,  and  their  lack  of  schooling  and  experience 
(Crompton  1994)  therefore  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  gel  jobs  that  paid  well  enough  to 
adequately  cover  the  costs  related  to  employment  (such  as  day-care  costs). 
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Fiiiiini  6.12 

Wives  Wcaking  Mostly  Full  Time  as  *  Proportion  of  All  Wives  Who  aae  Gainfully 

Employed,  by  Number  and  Age  of  Children,  1970  and  199G 
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The  data  for  this  figure  are  Irom  Appendix  6.  Table  6. 
Source:    Census  of  Canada.  1971 .  1991.  Family  Public  Use  Microdala  Files. 
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Figure  6.13 

Proportion  of  Wives  and  Lone  Mothers  Who  Have  Children  under  Age  16  and  are 
Gainfully  Employed,  by  Number  and  Age  of  Children,  1970  and  1990 
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Data  for  this  figure  are  from  Appendix  6,  Tables  6  and  7. 
Source:  Census  ol  Canada.  1 371 . 1 9111  and  1 9S1 .  Family  Pe  blic  Use  Microdala  Files. 
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The  increased  employmenl  of  mothers  is  undeniably  tine  of  the  factors  lhal  has  most 

significantly  altered  the  Context  in  which  children  arc  raised;  while  showing  the  percentage  of 
wives  and  lone  mothers  who  are  gainfully  employed.  Figure  6.U  reveals  the  pcrecnlage  of 
children  a  fleeted  hy  iheir  mother's  labour  farce  activity  by  eharaeterisiics  of  ihcir  sibling 
relationships.  Studies  based  on  the  data  of  1^90  General  Social  Survey,  cycle  ?:  Family  and 
Friends  (GSS)  shos*  that  besides  having  two  parenls  who  work,  more  than  SOSf  of  young  children 
ol  Lwo-parcni  families  have  at  least  one  parent  who  works  outside  regular  hours.  C'onseu,uenily, 
these  children,  like  their  parents,  musi  faee  "family  time"  that  is  often  infringed  upon  by  (he 
parents'  wort.  There  is  no  need  lo  draw  altention  to  the  many  strategies  parents  musi  devise  to 
ensure  iheir  young  children  are  properly  eared  for  (I jpieme-Adameyk  and  Mareii-Gration  I W5). 

Figure  6.14 

Gainful  Employment  df  Husbands,  Ldne  Fathers  and  Ldne  Mothers,  by  Age,  1990 
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Noli:  The  data  for  this  figure  are  Irom  Append*  6  Tabte  *. 
Source.   Cens-us  of  fanads,  1991.  Family  Public  Use  Microtia  Files. 
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6.4     LONE  FATHERS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Chapter  I  reveab  thai  lone  fathers  art  more  inclined  to  live  with  other  persons  than  are  lone 
mothers.  Thus,  they  are  more  inclined  than  lone  mothers  to  he  gainfully  employed,  sinee  they 
have  someone  at  home  to  look  after  the  children  while  they  are  at  work.  Furthermore,  they  are 
more  likely  than  their  female  counterparts  to  be  employed  full  time  (see  Figure  6. 1 4).  However, 
the  proportion  of  lone  fathers  who  are  gainfully  employed  is  smaller  than  the  proportion  of 
husbands  who  are.  But  the  difference  among  those  aged  45  to  64  when  the  children  are  grows  is 
negligible.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  is  easier  for  fathers  than  mothers  to  have  paid 
employment  because  the  children  in  their  custody  are,  on.  average,  older,  while  the  care  of 
younger  children  is  more  often  entrusted  to  the  mother.  Of  lone  parents  aged  30  to  44,  the 
proportion  of  males  who  hold  paid  employment  does  riot  decline  when  there  are  children  under 
age  six  (see  Figure  6,  15),  Only  for  females  docs  this  proportion  drop  appreciably  when  the  lone 
parent  has  custody  of  at  least  one  child  under  age  six. 

Figure  6.15 

Gainful  Employment  of  Ldne  Parents  ageo  3D  to  44,  by  Sex  and  Presence 

of  Children  under  Age  6, 1990 
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Hols:  The-  d  jta  for  this  f  igy  re  are  f  ngm  Append  in  B,  Table  &. 
Source:   Ce-nsus  of  Canada,  1 991 ,  Family  P«  Wie  Use  Mierwlal*  Files. 
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6,5     CONCLUSION 

Jn  recent  decades,  the  proportion  of  persons  living  as  part  of  a  legally  married  couple  has 
gradually  diminished  as  three  factors  converge:  the  declining  popularity  of  legal  marriage,  the 
growing  number  of  divorces,  and  the  increase  in  male  mortality  as  the  population  ages.  However, 
husband- wife  families  where  the  spouses  are  legally  married,  on  average,  rank  at  the  top  of  me 
income  ladder.  And  the  income  gap  between  husband-wife  families  with  children  and  lone-parent 
families  is  widening.  When  lone  parents  are  young,  their  average  income  is  even  lower  than  that 
of  non-family  persons  of  the  same  sen  and  age. 

Although,  in  general,  women  still  earn  less  than  men,  whether  they  are  gainfully  employed 
often  accounts  for  the  difference  in  income  between  family  types.  Husband-wife  families  were 
not  as  hard  hit  by  the  recession  in  the  early  1580s  as  were  male  tone-patent  families  or  non-family 
males,  at  least  partly  because  women  in  husband-wife  families  had  paying  jobs— that  is,  because 
there  were  two  incomes  for  this  family  type.  The  income  gap  widened  from  1970  to  1990 
between  husband-wife  families  and  lone- parent  families  because  women  in  husband-wife 
families  were  more  likely  than  lone  mothers  lo  hold  paid  employment  in  1990,  while  the  opposite 
was  true  in  1970.  And  the  more  likely  it  is  for  a  woman  to  hold  paid  employment,  the  greater  are 
the  family's  chances  of  being  in  ihe  highest  income  quintile. 

The  different  comparisons  made  in  this  chapter  show  the  extent  to  which  male-female 
differences  in  income  and  employment  determine  the  material  well-being  of  households  and 
families. 
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1.    S«ethe  1931  Census  of  CanajtJa.  Educational  Attainment  and  School  Attendance,  in  Slatislics  Canada  Catatogue  no. 

93-328,  Table  1. 
I.   Estimate  based  on  th*  1991  Census  of  Canada,  Selected  Income  Statistics,  in  Catalogue  nn.93-331.  Table  8. 
3.   Note  fflat  iiwome  is  always  expressed  In  1 990  dollars  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
1.   SeealsoRashid(l99l). 

5.  See  Hie  1*91  CersBiis  Public  Use  Microdarta  FUe  on  Family. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  See  the  1 99 1  Census  pf  Canada,  £ Vocational  Attainment  and  Sennet  Attendance,  In  Caialogu*  93-358,  Table  2. 

8.  Families  as  yel  wilhout  children  (wife  unde  r  age  35};  larmlies  wilh  childCEn  orBSBni  (by  wileTs  age,  under  age  35,  aged 
35-54  and  55  and  older);  families  where  there  arc  no  longer  children  p-resarit  {by  wife's  age,  35-54  and  55  and 
elder};  families  thai  have  remained  childless  (By  wife's  age,  35-54  and  55  and  oMer). 

9.  Information  taken  frum  a  special  compilalion  based  on  lhe  Census  of  Canada  lor  the  years  1971 ,  1981  and  1991 , 
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APPENDIX  6 


Table  1 

Average  Income  of  Families,  or  Type;  of  N  oh- family  Persons,  n  Sex;  of  Males, 

Femn.es  amd  Households,  1960  to  19911 
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Files:  Census  <H  Canada.  19B1  and  1991.  Family  Public  Use  Mxrodala  Files. 


The  Lwihg  Conditions  at  Families;  Income  and  Labour  Force  Activity 


Tmle2 

Average  Ihcowe,  by  Tvn  of  hunt,  Mamtju.  Status  ju»  Aoe  or  win, 

Loke  Parekt  on  HnH-ntMLr  Pehmm.  Cauuia,  1390 


Typeoflamiy 

Mariui  stains 

15-29 

3M4 

45-64 

65  and 
otdet 

All 
agit 

Husband-vila 

famiesiwlri  no  children 

Married  couple 

Common-law  couple 

46,409 
40,607 

in  1 

60,376 
50,820 

1990  dollars  (S) 

48,189       36,083 
47,969       35J551 

40,653 
40,124 

Total 

46,167 

M,332 

41,175 

36,967 

46,616 

Husband-wife 

lamilies  with  children 

Married  couple 
COfllUlOO-llW  couple 

42,087 
34,802 

59,126 

52,971 

70,127 
61,573 

55,371 
45,537 

61,750 
46,716 

Tilal 

41,310 

56,170 

69,117 

66,338 

56,737 

HusvdAd-rrife 

(amiHes 

Married  eomla 
Common-law  couplB 

45,323 
36,832 

59,465 
54,601 

50,223 

51,644 

38,909 
35,875 

54.936 

40,625 

Total 

43,399 

68,934 

51,873 

31,854 

53,991 

Male  lont-pannl 
familes 

Never  married 

Saparaiad,  divorced  or  married 

Widowed 

17,034 
23,654 

£8,101 

35,300 
36,706 

27.2S41 

47.865 
51,212 

40,249 
44,881 

24,617 
44,773 
46,623 

Mil 

21,813 

36,135 

47,113 

43,314 

41,716 

Female  une-iureat 
families 

Never  married 

Separated,  (fretted  «  married 

Widowed 

11,339 
13,934 

19,867' 

16,157 

34,365 
27,463 

29,958 
34,725 
37,143 

26,529 
36,961 
38,195 

15,525 

26,304 
36,453 

Tot* 

12,437 

£3,405 

36,442 

37,955 

26.616 

Man-fainify  malts 

Hever  married 

SejMreled,  divorced  or  married 

Widowed 

18,665 
20,533 

12.2761 

27,471 

29,112 

31,0491 

24,047 
28,229 
27,654 

20,446 
21,148 
21,199 

22.269 
21,865 
22,456 

total 

11,812 

21,111 

26,C67 

21,963 

23,«» 

Hwi-lannly  lamales 

New  married 

Separated,  dhmned  or  marriad 
Widowed 

15,173 
15,745 

10,231' 

26,913 
22,563 
19,799 

25,403 
19,310 
19,066 

21,460 
15,268 
16,609 

21,559 

19,140 
17,158 

Tflil 

15,206 

25,338 

20,717 

17,021 

18.692 

-  Fefcenlage  omitted  (lewer  titan  10  cases  in  Hie  sample). 

1.  Fe*erman  100  eases  in  Oiesamplft- 

HiU:  Husbands,  wives,  lone  parenls  aid  noit-lamily  persons  who  are  iwn-permanenl  resldenls  are  excluded. 

$<wt$:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 ,  Famiy  PoWiC  Use  Uieradala  Hies, 


Cahaqian  Families  at  the  Apkwach  of  the  Vfjr  2000 


Table  3 

Income  CoMwsmow  or  Lone-pweht  Familes,  by  Age  of  Lone  Father  m»  ka  and  Marital 

Statue  of  Lone  Mother,  Canada,  1WC 


Type  ol 

tamiy 

Marital  status 

Source  of 
Income 

15-29 

30-44 

45-64 

65  and 
Older 

Lone  lafters 

Total 

Pawl's  amployiiienit 
Children^  empdOymSnl 
Tuners 

Olhej 

77.6 

09 

17-2 

4.1 

82.9 
4.5 
9.6 
3.0 

66.2 

19.8 

7.5 

6.6 

11.fi 
40.7 
26.4 
21.3 

TiW 

1M.I 

100.0 

104.0 

1111 

Lone  molhers 

Haw  marrtsd 

Partnl'a  employment 

Children*  employnHnl 

Transfers 

Oilier 

41.1 

55.2 

3.6 

63-9 

3.1 

286 

4.6 

61.1 

12.8 
3.9 

10.1' 

40.7" 
33.1  ■ 
i6.r 

Tilil 

111 J 

1101 

100.0 

101.0 

Separaied, 
divwted 
or  married 

Parentis  empioymant 
CNdreri^emDloynienl 

Transfers 

Otftef 

54.S 

9.0 

6-3 

66.7 

6.2 

17.7 

9.3 

52.0 

28.2 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

49.4 
26.6 
13.S 

Mai 

111.1 

110.1 

100.0 

101.0 

Widowed 

Parents  emuloymerr 
Children^  empioymeni 

Translers 
Other 

46.0 

0.7 

34.6 

17.9 

48.9 
12,9 
23.4 
15-7 

26.9 
10.7 
16.9 
13.5 

33 
47.2 
30.4 
19.1 

Total 

101.0 

111.1 

1N.I 

101.0 

1.  FewfifUian  100  cases  In  the  sample, 

Hote:    PerDenlaaes  may  nal  add  to  1 00  due  lo  founding. 

Parents  wlw  are  noA-pernunenl  resitfenls  nave  been  excluded. 
Sonnet;  Census  of  Canada,  1991 ,  family  public  Use  Microdata  FMbs, 


The  Living  Cqiwitiws  of  F«*ues:  Income  mt>  Labour  Fohce  Activity 


Tabu  4 

HUQMHD-WlFE  FAMILIES,  IV  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SPOUSE,  Lift  CYCU, 

Wife's  A«E  aho  Fwar  Income  QuiimtE,1 1 090 


Employment  ol  Spi 

liKOd*  quinine 

LWe  cycle 

DMses    1sl 

2nd 

3rd 

4ih 

51b 

Tilil 

NO  Children 

»«.  vvt,  wHe 

under  35 

Husband  only 
Wile  only 
Bolh  spouses 
Hellherepousc 

117 
6.3 
71.0 

7.5 

7.6 

2.4 

695 

05 

3-9 

1.3 

94.6 

02 

1-6 

0.5 

S7.9 

0.1 

1.3 

0-4 

SB.2 

01 

5.3 
It 

11.4 
1.) 

Total  |%> 

110.1 

100.0 

100.0 

1M.I 

IN* 

1M0 

Total  IN) 

101.933 

13M» 

111,116 

1«3,«l» 

115.117 

67IJH 

Children 
present,  wile 
under  35 

Huslnnd  only 

WIlBDFlly 

BoUi  spouses 
Herrher  spouse 

37-4 

5-0 
44.1 
13.5 

336 
2.1 

63.1 
1.2 

24.5 
0.8 

74.6 
0.3 

14.6 
04 

64  9 
0.1 

102 
02 

844 
0.2 

24.3 
1.5 

71 .8 
24 

Wal(%) 

tBO.I 

1010 

104.0 

1000 

100.0 

100.0 

UiMH) 

114,000 

mm 

35**» 

3M,5O0 

171,133 

1,336,199 

Children 

present, 
wtfe  34-55 

Huslnnd  only 
Wile  only 
Both  spouses 

Mertlier  spouse 

29.6 

7.7 

42.9 

19.9 

31  j6 
5.7 

58.9 
39 

26.3 
3.1 

60.7 
1.3 

17.3 
16 

84.4 
0.7 

11.6 
0j0 

87.2 
0.4 

19.9 
2.6 

7«.0 
2.0 

Tilal(%) 

100.0 

1IM 

1*1,0 

101.0 

101,0 

101.1 

Mai  IN) 

162,400 

in  m 

mm 

mm 

746,16* 

2,151  .Ml 

Children 
present. 

fttleSS 
or  older 

Husband  only 
Wife  only 

Both  spouses 
HeMier  spouse 

19.3 

5.1 

12-0 

632 

17.2 

52-7 

27.3 

9.0 
22.0 
41.2 

236 

5.3 
32.5 

30-2 

27.6 
6.2 

49.4 
15.3 

26.1 

7.5 

31.1 

35.5 

1dUI{%| 

m< 

110  J 

111 J 

111.1 

1IM 

110.1 

TW*I(H) 

51,501 

57,M7 

61,717 

72,967 

97,0*1 

321,111 

Children 
no  longer 
present, 
wile  35-54 

Husband  only 
Wife  only 
Rolli  spouses 
Nellher  spouse 

22.9 
11.1 
35.4 

29-7 

28-3 

10.2 

54.9 

6.6 

24.0 

5.3 

57.5 

2.9 

13.5 
2.9 

32.5 
1.1 

10.5 
1.6 

37.0 
0.6 

19.5 

5.» 

57.1 

7.2 

Totalis 

1111 

ioo.o 

100.0 

1M.I 

1N.I 

UO.D 

Total  |N| 

61,717 

11,110 

16,310 

11,767 

16,767 

411,710 

ChHren  no 
longer  present, 
wife  55 

Or  Older 

Husband  only 
Wis  on|y 
Balh  spouses 
Neither  spouse 

9.5 

3.9 

6.5 

798 

18.2 

7.4 

12.6 

61* 

24.0 

8.2 

242 

436 

25.6 

7.8 

340 

326 

25.8 

4.6 
44.6 
25.0 

13.0 

6.1 

13.3 

S7.7 

W3U%) 

100.D 

101.0 

101.0 

1N.0 

1N.0 

101,0 

fM|M) 

U1.066 

304,333 

176.M0 

121,033 

114JS33 

1,076v400 

Cahadiah  Families  at  ihe  Appmhw  of  the  Yeas  2000 


TjUttE  4  (CONCLUDED) 

HUB8MO-WlFE  FMHIUE3,  BY  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT  Of  TW  S#OUSf,  LfE  CWlE, 

Witt's  Ace  and  Fawlv  Income  QuNmtE,'  1990 


Employ  menlolspi 

Income  qulntile 

Life  cycle 

uses    1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4lh 

am 

Tslil 

Remained 

wile 
35-54 

Husband  only 
Wife  only 
Both  spouses 
Neither  spouse 

217 
9.2 

42.9 
24.3 

21.6 
9-7 

5-1 

14.1 
6.3 

76.S 
O.fi 

&.1 

3.4 

89.9 

0.7 

3.1 
2.2 

93.e 

0.4 

19.7 
5.1 

IM 
3,1 

Wal(%) 

111.1 

119  J 

1«M 

111.0 

101.0 

101.0 

MlalW 

25.500 

32.533 

43,533 

64,767 

62,167 

231,210 

Remained 
chadless, 
wife  95 
of  older 

Husband  oily 
Wile  only 
Boll*  spouses 
Neilher  spouse 

9.5 

2.9 

5.6 

81.9 

16.9 
58 
3.5 

67.9 

23.1 

6.5 

13.7 

566 

20.6 

8.9 

84.6 

460 

20.7 
6.5 

33.1 
39.7 

16.7 

56 

14.1 

13.1 

Total  W 

100.0 

101.0 

1000 

tw.i 

110.1 

119  J 

TorilfN] 

4S,«J0 

39,110 

26.519 

21,231 

11,033 

141.167 

1 .  femiia$  have  been  dassiflBd  by  inome  In  ascending  Mdet  This,  itte  lii£l  qutnU^  repnsanls  ttw  2D%  al  lanlBes  iwilh 

the  lowest  incomes. 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  1 00  due  H)  rounding.  Parents  who  arc  non-permanenl  residents  have  been  excluded, 
Some;  Census  of  Canada,  1 991 ,  Family  Pubic  Use  Mtcrodala  Hits. 


TableS 

Hwmno-W*e  Famueb  Where  Both  Spouses  me  Gmnfullv  Employed,  by  Fahut  Income 

Qimntile,1  1970, 1980, 1990 


lit 

2nd 

3rd 

4lh 

am 

Sum 

IbteP 

Husband 
and 

wife 

1970 
1980 
1990 

109,545 
177,110 
2*4,070 

2*3,615 

434,290 
581,820 

384,705 
661,955 
892,345 

Numb$r 

545,635       497,385 

619,199       663,940 

1,569,749     1,164,420 

1,790,785 

2,946,475 
3,962,395 

2,446,515 
3.912.425 

Total 

1971 
1980 
1990 

190.945 
HO.ZO0 
H2.250 

913.455 
1.105.015 
1.249.430 

143,675 
1.196.61)0 
1,369,765 

1,916,I6( 
1,209,160 
1,360,2*5 

921.900 
1.197.570 
1.406.450 

4.585.041 
5.595,445 
6.178,149 

5,611,446 
«144J2,0I6 

Husband  and 

wUeasperceiH- 
aoeoflhetolal 

1970 
1980 
1990 

139 

19.7 
2*9 

27.8 
39.3 
46.9 

40.8 
64.9 
652 

63.7 
679 
77.5 

540 
72.1 
62.8 

39.1 
52.7 
62.1 

52.5 

Hi 

..   figures  noi  available 

1.  Fannies  have  been  dassllled  by  Income  In  asctfrftig  omfcr.  riius,  me  llrst  qulnlln  represents  me  20%  of  families  with 
Die  lowest  Incomes. 

2.  Including  no  income. 

$owt:   Census  oC  Canada.  1 971 ,  1961 .  1991 ,  special  compilation. 


The  Uvhib  Ccncihons  of  Fm*u&:  Imcome  and  Labour  Force  Activity 


Table  G 

Gainful  Ehfujyheht  of  the  Wi«,  t-v  Number  and  Abe  of  Ghuhuh,  1970, 1980, 1990 


Number  ol  GhHriren       ChiWrwilS  ap,e 

Wile's  employment 

1970 

I960 

1990 

Ho  children 

Full-time 
Part-time 
HnL  employed 

37.1 
53-3 

42.3 
11.S 
4$2 

43.7 
123 
+4.0 

tttttm 

1M.I 

1IM 

111*. 

Total  |N| 

i,4»jni 

2,012,711 

2.555.497 

1  chW                      Under 
6 

Full-lime 
Perl-time 

Hot  employe* 

42.0 

12.7 
45.3 

50.8 
192 
300 

60-4 
20.3 
19.3 

filil(%) 

mo 

100.0 

110.1 

Mll(H) 

100.100 

451,116 

«MI6 

6-14 

Full-lime 
Part-time 
Hoi  employed 

32.5 
13.5 

54.0 

47.8 
18.8 
33-4 

61.6 
19.1 
19.4 

Total  |%| 

1M.I 

iiri 

KM 

Total  |N| 

174,311 

2»,m4 

253.033 

15  and 

older 

Full-lime 
Part-time 

Not  employed 

30.5 
15.2 

54.3 

32.2 
16.5 

51.2 

45.2 
17.1 

37.7 

Wil(%) 

101.0 

100.0 

1000 

Tilil(H) 

mm 

510,135 

HIJI6 

?  children                  All  under 
6 

Full-liime 
Part-lime 
Not  employed 

18-3 

14.2 

67.5 

276 
23-4 

49.0 

42.2 
25.8 
320 

lbtol|%} 

100.1 

110.1 

1«M 

Totality 

zn,m 

311,431 

m.w* 

Under  6; 
aged  6-14 

FuH-lime 
Pel-time 

Not  employed 

21.8 

16.4 
61.3 

309 
235 
45.6 

46.7 
26.1 

27.2 

Tilil(%l 

1«M 

1N.0 

100.0 

TtWfH) 

1T7.3M 

216,103 

Z7»,«* 

Y.  under  6; 
0.15  Or 

older 

Foil-time 
Part-lime 
Mot  employed 

26.1 

13.5 
fi0.5 

34.6' 
31.4' 
44.1 ' 

551 
16.1 
28.8 

Tolal|%) 

100.0 

110.1 

111 « 

Totalis 

11,110 

7,421 

1«,«33 

Ganapiui  Families  at  the  Approach  of  the  Yew  2000 


Tmle  6  (continued) 

Gainful  Empuwbeht  of  the  Wh»  er  Nuhbgr  no  Aoe  of  Children,  1970, 1981, 1990 


Number  ol  criHdren 

CNWrenlsaoe 

Wife's  employment 

1070 

i960 

1990 

2  chNdreo 

All 
6-14 

Ml-time 
Part-lime 
m  wnptoywJ 

23.1 
1«j6 
53.3 

37.3 
36.0 
36.7 

53.5 
27 .6 
16.7 

Tow  {%\ 

111.0 

108,0 

1M.6 

Tout  (If) 

213.200 

344,144 

404,531 

6-H; 

15 

aodohhi 

FulMiinft 
Part-lime 
Hal  employed 

29.2 
19.7 
51.2 

37.6 
24.0 
36.2 

57.5 
23.2 
19.4 

Torj1(%) 

10*0 

100.0 

UM 

TMI  (N) 

161,100 

«I1II 

242.908 

Ml 

15  and 

older 

FuH-Urm 
PM-tims 
Mai  employed 

31.0 
18.8 

50.2 

39.0 
20.5 
40-5 

54.6 
13.7 
25.7 

TMBl(%) 

108.0 

100.0 

1«M 

TMll(M) 

163,100 

mm 

404.008 

3of  mafecNIdfoi 

Ml 

under 

6 

FuN-tJnw 

Part-time 
Hoi  employul 

12.6 
78.2 

14.6 
10-6 

65.6 

28.0 
24.7 

47.3 

Tihl(%) 

100.0 

100.1 

1IIJ 

Tilil(H) 

50,110 

41,376 

42.443 

Under 
6  and 
6-14 

Fill-time 

Part-fimft 
Hoi  employsd 

15.4 

13.6 
71.0 

21 J 
21.6 
56.5 

32.7 
28.8 
38.6 

Tilil(%) 

100.0 

1M.I 

101.0 

Iilil(H) 

371,310 

241.078 

240.168 

Y  under  6; 
o.  15  or 
older 

FuMIhm 
Pai-time 
Hot  employed 

16.2 
13.5 
70-3 

23.1 
15-3 
57-6 

4U 
20.3 
38.0 

Iiiai(%) 

1001 

111 J 

101.0 

mill 

1*1  «l» 

50.74* 

45.733 

6-14 

and  IS 

and  older 

FpHlma 
Part-time 

Hot  employed 

24.3 
16.0 

B7.7 

32.5 
23.3 
44.2 

51.0 
25.8 
233 

Taial  (%> 

uo.» 

1«M 

100.0 

lolsUMr 

401,711 

364.566 

236,216 

The  Living  Conditio*^  of  Families:  Income  and  Labour  Fckke  Activity 


Taile  6  (comcujmo) 

Gainful  Cmpiovmeht  Of  toe  Wife,  at  Humiea  ju»  A«  of  Children,  1970,  1900,  1990 


Number  of  children 

Ctilijren'&  ape 

Wife's  ernptoymenl 

1970 

1980 

1990 

3crmoreclilrJrtin 

AN 
6-14 

RilMline 
Part-lime 

Not  employed 

24  0 

16.7 
59.4 

32.3 

24,6 
43.2 

43.9 
31.7 
244 

Total  (%) 

100.0 

1M.I 

1«M 

Total  IN} 

114,110 

111,917 

107,411 

All 

15  and 
oWer 

Full-lime 
Pan-time 
Not  employed 

302 
15.1 

54.7 

317 
19.8 
46.5 

504 
19.2 

30.S 

l*uji(%) 

101.0 

100.0 

111 .1 

filil(H) 

S8,900 

1«,3» 

111,141 

Titil 

Fall-line 
Furi-Une 
Mil  employed 

21.7 
13.7 
51.7 

38.0 
17.8 
44.3 

47.5 
18.5 
14.0 

Mwm 

111 « 

101.0 

100.0 

T<DI(N) 

4.55VS0I 

5,111.401 

1,314,560 

1 .  PtrsefHags  calculated  lor  few  man  100  cas «  in  <he  sample. 

Hotel:  V.-  youngest  o.t=  oldest  Totals  may  not  equal  1  DO  due  Id  roumJing. 

For  purposes  of  historical  comparability,  in  1991,  families  where  the  husband  or  wile  has  a  non-permanent 

resident  haw  been  excluded. 

Swrte:  Census  ol  Canada.  1 971 ,  1961 ,  1991 ,  Family  Public  Use  Microdala  Files. 


Canadian  Families  at  the  Aphwmch  or  the  Yew  2000 


Tmle7 

G««R*  EiVLDirtiEirr  of  Low  Pmekts,  bt  Sex  of  Parent  mv  Nuhexr  am  Ac* 

of  Children,  1970, 1981  and  1990 


Humbcr       Age 

Parens 

emjXoymenl 

UoUier 

Father 

ol  chiMnen    dI  chMran 

1970 

1960 

1990 

1970 

I960 

1980 

1  chHd         Under 
6 

FuH*tifltt 

Part-lime 
lWem|%Bd 

47.6 
10.3 
42.1 

40.0 
160 
36.1 

466 
17.0 

37.1 

92.5' 
3.0' 

4.S1 

67.1 1 
4.71 
8.21 

78.5 
4.9 
16.7 

Twl(%) 

1«M 

101.0 

1000 

100.1 

1W.I 

111.0 

TMal(M) 

29.000 

17,726 

11,63} 

l,7« 

l,0t» 

11  .MO 

6-14 

Fill-time 
Part-time 
Hoi  employed 

52j0 
11.7 
36.4 

54.6 

14.4 
27.0 

61.7 
15.0 

23.4 

B1.01 

6.Q1 

13.11 

83.0 

6.0 

11.1 

82.3 
66 
11.1 

TllilW 

101-0 

1000 

110-1 

1W.I 

111.1 

101.0 

Tilil(H) 

1O.6O0 

71.142 

113  ,H7 

1,411 

13,021 

21, tOO 

15  and 

FuMbme 

Pal-timo 
Hal  employed 

47.1 
11.S 
+13 

36.1 

9.S 

54.5 

40-9 

9-4 

49.6 

77.7 

5.9 

1&J 

61.9 

4.3 

33.8 

621 

4.0 
33.0 

fiul(%) 

100.0 

100.0 

110-1 

HM 

KM 

10I0 

Maim 

E4,1M 

111,921 

251,661 

21,201 

40.146 

t0,«3 

ZcdildfH)     AM 
onda 

e 

FuH-lkne 

Part-lime 

Not  employed 

36.6 

0.9 

53.5' 

31.4 
21.4 

47-3 

330 

15  J 
52.8 

03-8' 
8.1" 
H.I' 

IOOjO" 
QjO' 
0.0' 

82.4' 
5.S' 

12.1' 

iflai|%> 

1000 

1K» 

1«M 

111.0 

1N.0 

ieo.t 

Total |N| 

lltHO 

17,311 

24.701 

3,700 

1,464 

8,18} 

under 
6; 

6-14 

Fun-linns 
Parl-lime 

Not  employed 

36.4' 
19.31 
44.31 

43-5 
1S.1 

3S.4 

4Z.3 
15.9 
41  a 

88.5' 

0.0' 

11.5' 

92.8' 
7.2' 
0.0" 

62.9 

4  9 

12.2 

Totalis 

100.1 

110  J 

111,0 

101.0 

100.0 

1N.I 

Total |N) 

III! 

22.1641 

36.433 

2,100 

2,103 

4,1«» 

Y.  undef  6; 
o.  ISand 

DM* 

Full-lime 
Pal-lime 
MottmpXtyed 

30.G1 
1001 

60-91 

" 

44.3 
130 
41.8 

— 

60.2' 
0.0' 

19.81 

85.91 

5.Q1 

10.D1 

Tottl<%| 

1W.I 

- 

101.0 

- 

100.0 

111 1 

Total  pj 

1,0*1 

- 

2,133 

-■ 

1,877 

667 
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Table  7  {dwhtinwo) 

Gainful  Emkuvmht  «  Lone  Pmchtc,  by  Sex  of  Pmwht  jud  Nuiinn  jus  Age 

of  Children,  1970, 1980  aw  1999 


Number 

Ags 
ofcWWfBn 

Pariil^ 
«fliph)yni(iit 

U  ol  tier 

Fattaf 

ofcNIdiw 

1970 

1980 

1990 

1970 

1980 

1990 

JcWIdfHi 

AM 

6-14 

Full-lime 
Part-time 
iwompioytd 

4B.4 
12.9 
317 

64.2 
17.7 
25.1 

60.2 
17.3 
22.S 

67. 5" 
4.7' 
7J' 

97.0' 

1.1' 
1.9' 

79.6 
7.5 
13.0 

TMi{%\ 

1M.0 

IN.! 

1IIJ 

1IM 

1IM 

100.0 

Total  <H| 

1I,*M 

41,2*1 

51,417 

6,411 

S.49C 

10,736 

6-14 
15  and 

Full-llnia 
P*Mimt 

Not  employed 

47.2 
15.2 

37.7 

529 
10.9 
36.2 

61 .2 
16.2 

22.7 

92-51 
3.B1 
3.81 

R21 

5.1 ' 

10.71 

656 
6-1 
8-3 

Total  |%) 

101.0 

1000 

100.6 

1B0.I 

1M.I 

111* 

Totality 

17,100 

27,121 

37,331 

HI0 

7,771 

7.633 

All 

iSatd 
oM* 

FliN-llmt 
Parl-time 
Not  employtd 

46.4 

9.3 

43,8 

41.0 
10.6 

46.4 

53.4 
11.4 
353 

86.4' 

W 

74.1 
3.2 

71.6 

4.0 
24.4 

l*W(%) 

1*1* 

101.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

110.1 

Tilil(H) 

22.401 

62.457 

75,700 

6,100 

1*,M3 

24,1«» 

3  or 

man 
children 

Lhd«f6 

Fur -sue 

fart-time 
Hoi  empioygd 

17.41 
17.341 

65-21 

23.9' 

6.3' 

60.9' 

23.0 

e.o 

66.0 

"" 

" 

72.71 

9.1 ' 

18.21 

Tilil(%| 

1I0.I 

111 J 

1*1 1 

- 

- 

100.0 

Tllll(N) 

im 

1,661 

6,»a 

- 

- 

317 

UndgrO; 
6-14 

Ml-tilW 
Part-lime 

Not  employed 

22.0 

12.1 
55.9 

27.2 
13.1 

S9.7 

30.7 
13.4 

SS.9 

94.9" 

2.6' 
2.61 

8U1 
18.21 

0.01 

74.8' 

5.1' 

20.2' 

Totalis 

100.0 

100.1 

INI 

110.1 

111  J 

mo 

Total  |N| 

17,310 

13,171 

u,m 

3,911 

1,677 

3,30* 

Y.undW 
6;  0.15 
mdolrin 

Full-lime 
Part-Une 

Mot  employed 

32.4 

7.6 

59.8 

36.9' 

10.31 
526' 

30.6 

11.7 
57.6 

B4.31 
10.7' 
25  (T 

B6-D1 
7.01 
7.01 

710' 
4.Q' 

24.01 

tolail%) 

101.0 

101.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

111  J 

final  (ty 

10.200 

5,471 

6,167 

2,110 

\w 

633 
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Table  7  (codcujoeo) 

Gainful  Ewtloywent  of  Lone  Pabents,  ar  Sex  of  Pmeht  mid  Nuneot  aw  Ace 

of  Children,  1971, 1980  and  1990 


Number 

Aoe 
ol  cfildreri 

Pamirs 

HD^DJtlMFll 

Mother 

Father 

ol  children 

1970 

1980 

1390 

1970 

1960 

1990 

Senlants 
a  plus 

6-14; 
IS  and 

OhXr 

Full-time 
PerHime 
Not  employed 

32-4 
14.3 
S2.S 

40-5 
20.0 
30.5 

51.6 
18.9 
29.5 

78.9' 

11.31 
9-91 

BS.61 
6-01 

79.0 

30 

13.0 

TjWf%| 

111,1 

101.0 

100.0 

1N.I 

1IDJ 

1010 

Tilil(N) 

w.aod 

30,172 

ztfin 

7,111 

1,691 

5.400 

All 

6-14 

Full-tim* 
Part-tine 
Hoi  employed 

31 -8 
127 
55.6 

34.4 
28.4 
37.2 

45.4 

21.6 
32.7 

93.61 
0.D1 

e.41 

94.71 

0.01 
5.41 

78.4 
8.1 
13.5 

Telal(*) 

1W0 

1000 

1N.I 

110.1 

111.1 

100.0 

l)lll(H) 

12,100 

11,1*7 

n,m 

4,701 

1.895 

2,467 

Al 

15  and 

older 

Ful-lkiw 
Part-time 

Not  employed 

32.3' 
US' 
5591 

39.1 
13-0 
47.9 

49.0 
11.1 

40.0 

803' 
15.4" 

3.9" 

70j6' 

B.I' 

21.3' 

65.4 

2.3 

32.3 

total  (%) 

100.0 

tto.i 

KM 

KM 

101.0 

100.0 

Totals 

UN 

25,5*4 

17,4*3 

2.600 

6,163 

4,333 

Ibtol 

FtriMin* 
Pul-limi 
Not  enploy  el 

41.6 
12.2 
401 

43.1 
13.4 

43.» 

47.1 
13.4 
31.8 

83.7 

U 

11.5 

74.6 

40 

20.4 

71.4 
5.3 

23.3 

Total  |%) 

100.1 

110  J 

111.0 

101.0 

100.0 

110.1 

Tow  (Nf 

zw.sw 

080,331 

770,566 

61,100 

124,163 

116111 

-     Percentage  omlued  (fewer  man  1 0  cases  in  Hie  sample). 
1 .  Percenlaoe  calculated  for  fewer  than  1 00  Cases  in  Ow  sample. 
HMu:  Totals  may  not  add  to  1 00  due  to  roundng. 

V.  -  youngest;  0.  =  oldest. 

Lone  parens  who  ire  run-permanent  residents  have  been  excluded. 
Sotffcs:  Census  of  Carada,  1971 . 1 981 .  1991 ,  Femiy  PuWi(  Use  Microdala  files 
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T«t£S 

Qjuhhil  EMPLDYMEirT  df  the  Hussabc  or  Lone  Parent,  iv  A«  urn  Presence  of 
Children  Under  6, 1990 

Type 
ol 

ttmity 

Presence 
ol 

children 
under  6 

Emptoy- 
msirtol 
husband  or 

15-29 

30-44 

45^64 

55  and 
rjWer 

411 

l|H 

Husband- 
wile 

lamllei 

At 

least 

1 

Fjll-lkne 

P*1-hme 
Mot  employed 

91.3 

4.0 
4.8 

94.3 

2.7 
3.1 

m 

4.5 
7,3 

63.fi1 

4.61 

31  J1 

13.1 
30 
3.7 

hlaH%) 

111.0 

IN.! 

1W.I 

110.1 

100-0 

Ulil(H) 

330.941 

99MII 

57,W 

1,407 

1,317,799 

Now 

Fill-time 

FarMim* 
Hoi  employs) 

90.7 
5.9 
3.4 

93.5 
3.0 
3.5 

B.0.7 

4.5 

14.7 

12.9 
5.9 

61.2 

72.7 

45 

22.0 

Tilil(%) 

1111 

100.0 

1000 

100-0 

100.0 

Te1al(N| 

421,  HI 

1,517,098 

2.111,766 

MS966 

4,976.728 

fatal 

Fill-line 

Netemfli^C 

*> 

93-8 
2.9 
3-4 

tt.9 

4.6 

14.5 

13.0 

S.9 

81.1 

77.2 
4.1 
11.7 

ToW(%| 

110-1 

100.0 

101.0 

100.0 

101.0 

Total (H| 

7SZ.466 

2,515,164 

Z.15MW 

937,48 

8,3*4,S27 

Mfleioie- 
narer* 

famines 

Al 

least 

1 

FulMlme 
Part-ilme 

Hot  wnployed 

68.5 

7.5 

S40 

930 
4j6 
12.5 

85-51 

1-81 

12  71 

- 

710 

5.1 
15  J 

Totalis 

100.0 

1«I.O 

101,0 

- 

1IDJ 

Total  |N| 

ttm 

14,667 

1.833 

- 

23,333 

None 

Full-lime 
Parl-linw 

Mot  employed 

ee-31 

11.7  L 
2fl.0L 

83-6 
5.7 

10.6 

77.9 

5.6 

16-5 

15.1 

3.B 
61.1 

70.1 

5.4 

245 

Total  |%) 

101.0 

111  J 

1111 

111 J 

1N.0 

filial W 

2.000 

SI  ,317 

60,401 

22,007 

141,133 

Tot* 

run-line 
Firi-llne 
Nil  efop  toyed 

oiu 

1,0 

23.1 

ts.t 

54 
11-1 

78.1 

5-5 

16-4 

15-1 
J-l 

10-7 

71.4 

5.4 

23.3 

Ie1il(%) 

1«»J 

tOQ.I 

1M.I 

100.0 

100.0 

rml(H) 

9.667 

njm 

0>\233 

22,293 

115,167 

Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach  Of  the  Year  2000 
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Tmu  6  (concluogo) 

Gainful  Emphsymb*!  of  the  Husmhd  on  Low  Parent,  iv  Age  jm>  Presence  w 

Children  Under  6, 19flfl 


Presence 

Employ- 

Type 

of 

menial 

of 

children 

husband  or 

65  and 

Ml 

family 

under  6 

taw  parent 

1MS 

30-H 

<Md 

older 

ate* 

Female  lone- 

At 

FuH-time 

34.6 

47.5 

41.51 

M 

40.4 

panenl 

least 

Part-lime 

IS.  A 

U-5 

UZ1 

- 

1S.7 

lamflies 

1 

Not  employed 

4B.6 

aa.o 

45-31 

■- 

43.1 

Talal(*] 


111.0 


I  III 


1111 


TMal(N) 


1111 


Tilil(H) 

103.887 

W,7*7 

1.767 

■- 

100.408 

None 

FuMDme 

Pal-time 
Mot  employed 

50.5 

19.7 
29.8 

83-5 
152 
21.3 

83.6 
128 
338 

5.4 

3.6 

91.1 

51.1 

12.6 
3T.1 

10t3l|%) 

100.0 

10I0 

100.0 

100.0 

101.0 

Total  |N| 

2MII 

H1,3M 

asjio 

11,117 

911.186 

Tout 

Fill-lime 
Parl-llma 
Hotcnalayei' 

37.3 
17.3 
4*,S 

50.* 
18.1 
Z5.4 

13.5 
12.1 
331 

5.4 

3.1 

11 J 

13-4 
38.1 

TotH(%| 

1II.I 

1W.I 

111  J 

mi 

110.1 

124,887        3W.06C     207.866       02.167      770,884 


■-  Percenlage  omitted  {letter  than  10  cases  in  Me  sample}. 
1 .  Pwcerilaoe  calculated  lor  less  Iran  100  aSes  in  ire  sample. 
Halts:  Totals  may  np|  equal  100  due  to  rounding. 

Famines  wrier*  Hie  husband,  wile  or  lone  parent  is  a  non-permanent  resident  haw  Been  excluded 

Sornw:  Ceosus  ol  Canada,  1 991 ,  Famty  Public  Use  Uicntfala  Fries. 
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Chapter 

o 


Variations  in  the 

Housing  Conditions  of 

Canadian  Families 

Jael  Mongeau  and 

EVELYNE  LAPlEftRE-ADAMCYK 


Chapter  6  provides  an  in-deplh  examination  of  the  two  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  living 
conditions  of  Canadian  families;  parents'  labojr  force  activity  an  J  family  income.  In  that  chapter, 
we  first  explore  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  labour  force  activity  of  women,  especially 
mothers,  and  reveal  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families  where  both  parents  are  economically 
active.  Then,  in  analysing  the  changes  in  income  structure,  we  conclude  that  the  moss  affluent 
families  were  essentially  Iwo-income  families. 

'fliere  is  no  doubt  a  connection  between  the  variations,  in  income  of  different  family  types  and 
the  considerable  diversity  of  lifestyles — lifestyles  that  are  more  freely  chosen  in  the  ease  of  more 
affluent  families,  and  certainly  more  likely  to  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  lower- income  families. 
Housing  is  probably  one  of  the  most  revealing  indicators  of  family  lifestyle,  reflecting  the  choices 
and  constraints  families  face. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  relationships  between  the  different  family  types 
and  the  housing  conditions  available  to  families  according  to  their  resources.  It  first  loots  at  home 
ownership,  examining  its  various  facets,  including  the  relationship  between  family  type  and  the 
likelihood  of  home  ownership,  the  differences  related  to  life-cycle  stage,  the  effect  of  income  and 
housing  selection,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  crowding  by  tenure  and  family  type,  it  then  analyses 
the  weight  of  housing  costs  in  relation  to  family  income,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  links 
between  family  type  and  financial  outlay,  and  taking  into  account  tenure  and  whether  the  family 
has  two  incomes. 

But,  before  we  present  the  analysis  of  family  housing  conditions,  a  review  of  the  definitions 
of  "owner  family1'  and  "tenant  family"  based  on  Census  of  Canada  data  is  in  order.  We  complete 
this  review  with  a  brief  presentation  of  the  evolution  of  Canadian  households  and  home 
ownership,  which  is  linked  to  that  of  urbanisation  in  the  various  regions  of  (he  country, 
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7.1  DEFINITIONS  OF  OWNER  FAMILY  AND  TENANT  FAMILY 

Tenure  can  be  determined  based  on  census  data  obtained  in  response  to  a  question  on  whether  a 
household  member  owns  or  rents  his  or  her  dwelling.  The  data,  however,  do  not  indicate  which 
household  member  is  the  owner  or  tenant,  only  that  this  person  lives  in  the  dwelling-  When  only 
the  family  occupies  its  dwelling,  the  resident  owner  or  tenant  is  necessarily  a  member  of  the 
family  unit.  When  the  family  shares  its  dwelling  with  other  persons,  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
owner  or  tenant  is  a  family  member.  But  it  is  possible  to  know  whether  the  primary  household 
maintainer  is  a  family  member.  Since  the  primary  mainiainer  pays  the  rent  or  mortgage,  taxes, 
electrical  bills,  and  so  on,  it  can  be  assumed  mat  when  this  person  is  a  family  member,  the  family 
owns  or  rents  the  unit.  In  97%  of  families,  the  primary  household  maintainer  is  a  family  member,' 
whether  the  dwelling  is  occupied  by  an  owner  or  a  tenant.  We  refer,  then,  to  "owner  families"  and 
"tenant  families,"  although  in  very  rare  instances  the  family  is  neither  the  owner  nor  the  tenant  of 
the  dwelling  it  occupies.  This  possibility  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  certain  tables, 
particularly  those  that  compare  families  living  on  their  own  with  those  that  live  with  other 
persons. 

From  the  census  it  is  also  possible  to  distinguish,  among  owners,  those  who  pay  a  mortgage 
from  those  who  do  noi.  This  distinction  is  used  at  times  because  it  allows  for  slight 
differentiations  to  be  made  between  the  living  conditions  of  owners.  It  is  especially  helpful  in 
interpreting  home  ownership  according  to  income  variation. 

7.2  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP  IN  CANADA 

According  to  Steele  (1994),  the  advantages  of  ownership  are:  greater  control  over  housing,  the 
possibility  of  accumulating  wealth  while  being  housed,  and  access  to  types  of  housing  not 
available  for  a  rent.  For  many  households,  these  advantages  largely  offset  the  disadvantages: 
higher  transaction  costs,  the  risk  of  selling  at  a  loss,  the  risk  of  greater  losses  if  unable  to  make 
payments,  and  the  onus  of  managing  and  maintaining  the  dwelling.  In  general,  then,  it  can  he 
asserted  that  the  quality  of  life  of  owners  is  bound  to  he  higher  than  that  of  tenants,  and  that  is 
probably  why  many  Canadian  households  have  chosen  to  own  their  home.  According  to  the  1991 
Census,  63%  of  households  are  owner  hotiseholds. 

However,  "ownership  is  possible  only  if  income  is  high  enough"  [translation]  (Steele  1994, 
p.  52).  The  study  presented  in  Chapter  6  shows  that  household  incomes  have  risen  in  recent 
decades.  One  might  therefore  espect  to  see  the  proportion  of  owners  increase  over  time.  The 
proportion  of  owner  households  has  declined  appreciably  from  1961  to  197  J,  and  nose  only 
marginally  thereafter  so  that,  by  1991,  it  had  noi  yet  regained  its  1961  level.  Steele  (1994) 
attributes  this  development  to  increased  urbanization  and  the  rise  in  the  number  of  non-traditional 
households.  First,  home  ownership  is  less  common  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  In  traditional 
rural  areas,  that  is,  areas  where  fanners  operate  their  own  small-scale  farms,  farmers  own  the 
house  in  which  they  live.  Secondly,  non-traditional  households  (young  singles  living  alone  or 
with  other  singles;  persons  who  are  separated  or  widowed  and  living  alone;  and  lone-parent 
families)  are  smaller,  often  have  no  children,  and  usually  ant  not  very  affluent  Non-traditional 
households  are  less  likely  to  have  owner-occupants. 
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The  proportion  of  owners  is  higher  in  the  Atlantic  province*  (74%)  and  lower  in  Quebec 
(56$ )  than  elsewhere  in  Canada  (see  Figure  7.] }.  According  to  Steele  (1994),  a  link  can  be 
established  between  the  Atlantic  region's  higher  proportion  of  owners  and  its  low  rate  of 

urbanization  (51  %'i1  compared  with  the  rest  of  Canada  (77%).  However,  the  small  proportion  of 
owners  in  Quebec  cannot  be  explained  by  its  large  urban  population  (78%) — a  larger  urban 
population  than  anywhere  else  in  Canada.  As  Choko  and  Harris  point  out.  tenure  depends  on  a 
combination  of  factors:  "economic,  political  and  cultural  factors  operating  in  specific  historical, 
geographical  and  cultural  contexts"  [translation]  (Choko  and  Harris  1992,  p. I).  In  trying  to 
compare  the  degree  of  home  ownership  in  Montreal  with  that  in  Toronto,  these  same  authors  note 
that  many  Itave  often  tried  to  ascrihe  the  low  proportion  of  owners  in  Montreal  to  cultural  factors 
(French  Canadians  are  less  inclined  to  own  than  English  Canadians)  or  economic  factors  (the 
lower  income  level  in  Montreal),  but  both  explanations  are  unsatisfactory.  The  differences  in 
housing  stock  between  the  two  cities  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  "pieces"  being  far  more 
common  in  Montreal  than  in  Toronto.  Note,  however,  that  ownership  is  on  the  rise  in  Quebec,  and 
catching  up  somewhat  to  levels  in  other  regions  of  the  country. 


Figure  7.1 

Proportion  of  Owners .  by  Region,  1961  to  1991 
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Holt:  The  data  for  this  ligure  are  Iron  Appendix  1.  Tante  T, 
Sauce:  Census  of  Canada.  1961.1971. 1981  and  1991. 
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Family  households  are  more  likely  than  non-family  households!  to  own  (see  Figure  7.2).  This 
is  due  to  a  strong  link  in  the  housing  market  between  the  type  of  building  and  tenure.  Thus, 
single-family  dwellings,  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  families  with  children  {providing  such 
amenities  as  a  yand  or  basement),  are  more  readily  available  for  ownership,  while  apartments  in 
apartment  blocks,  less  suited  to  family  needs,  are  available  for  rent. 


Figure  7. 2 

Proportion  of  Ownehs,  by  Type  df  Household,  1961  to  1991 


Nate:  The  data  for  this  figure  are  tram  Ajjptndu  7,  Table  1 
Some:  Census  ol  Canada.  1961 ,  1971. 1961  and  1391. 

Also,  from  1961  to  1971,  the  proportion  of  owners  declined  less  among  family  households 

than  it  did  among  non-family  households  (see  Figure  7.2).  and  the  proportion  of  owner-family 
households  was  even  higher  in  1 58 1  and  1 991  than  in  1961 .  The  impetus  here  is  the  effect  of  the 
proliferation  of  non-traditional  households  on  the  evolution  of  ownership,  already  noted  by  Steele 
(1994).  The  higher  proportion  of  non-family  households  and  their  lesser  tendency,  compared  with 
family  households,  to  own  their  own  home  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  owners 
among  at!  households. 

Ownership  among  non-family  households,  however,  rose  from  198 1  to  199 1  With  the  surge 
in  joint  ownership,  it  became  easier  for  some  of  these  households  to  own.  A  portion  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  the  phenomenon  of  genEriftcation.'  of  which  many  young  and  middle-aged 
singles  were  a  part  (Ley  !  385).  Also,  a  number  of  elderly  people  held  onto  their  home  following 
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their  children's  departure  or  [he  death  of  their  spouse,  during  the  transition  from  a  family 

household  to  a  non-family  household. 

7.3     HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  FAMILY  TYPE 

As  just  explained,  ownership  rose  slightly  for  family  households  in  [he  30  years  from  I%1  to 
1 99! ,  the  proportion  of  owner  families  increasing  from  683:  to  17>%.  As  one  might  suspect,  given 
the  variations  in  family  income  shown  in  Chapter  6,  in  (991  the  percentage  of  owners  varied 
considerably  by  family  type.  Among  Canadian  families,  married  couples  were  the  most  inclined 
(80%)  to  own  their  home  (sec  Figure  1.7,).  Families  of  widows  and  lone  fathers  follow  fairly 
closely  at  72%  and  633;,  respectively.  Next  on  the  list  of  homeowners  are  families  of  common- 
law  couples  {47%}.  families  of  divorced  mothers  (403 ),  and,  finally,  far  behind,  families  of 
single  mothers  ( 1 23).  These  differences  increase  according  to  the  differences  in  age  structure 
of  the  couples  and  parents  who  head  these  families:  widowed  mothers  are  generally  older, 
while  common- 1  aw  couples  and  single  mothers  are  decidedly  younger.  The  standardized 
percentages  that  eliminate  this  effect  narrow  the  differences,  but  the  order  by  family  type  remains 
the  same. 

Figure  7.3 

pFmreiflTiOH  of  Owners,  st  TVk  of  Family,  1991 
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Note:  Trie  data  lor  this  figure  are  1mm  Appendix  7,  Table  1. 
Source  Census  of  Canada.  1991 ,  special  compilation. 
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Other  factors  linked  to  family  living  conditions  and  lift  cycle  {or  life  courses)  are  also  related 
to  the  variations  in  home  ownership,  which,  of  course,  depend  mainly  on  the  family's  available 
resources.  Before  examining  Ihe  links  between  these  resources  and  ownership,  lei  us  look  at  two 
of  these  factors  and  their  connection  to  ownership:  living  arrangements  and  certain  life-cycle 
stages. 

Here  the  terra  "living  arrangements"  refers  to  whether  families  share  their  dwelling  with  other 
persons  not  of  the  family  unit.  Figure  7.4  shows  the  link  between  this  factor  and  ownership.  First, 
as  a  rule,  families  living  on  their  own  appear  less  likely  to  own  their  home  than  families  living 
wilb  other  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  families  of  widows.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  definition 
of  owner- family  imposed  by  the  census  data  causes  some  uncertainty  about  the  ownership  status 
of  families  that  share  their  home.  The  data  available  in  the  Public  Use  Microdata  File  on 
Individuals  do  not  dispel  this  uncertainty,  but  do  provide  information  that  qualifies  the  results 
obtained  by  family  type.  Using  this  file's  data,  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  the  primary 
household  maintainer  is  the  husband,  the  lone  parent,  or  some  other  person,  but  not  whether  this 
other  person  is  a  family  member,  In  the  case  of  families  living  on  their  own,  there  can  be  no 
confusion  since,  by  definition,  the  owner  can  only  be  a  family  member.  When  the  primary 
maintainer  is  reported  as  being  someone  other  than  the  husband  or  the  lone  parent,  thai  person 
must  be  the  wife  or  one  of  the  children  (see  Figure  7.4). 

FiGuHt  7  A 

PflOFOFtriDN  of  Owner  Families,  by  Identity  df  Primary  Household  Maintainer, 
Type  of  Family  and  Living  Arrangements,  1391 
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For  families  lhal  share  their  dwelling,  the  situation  is  different.  For  a  certain  proportion  of 
those  whose  primary  maintainer  is  "another  person  "  this  other  person  will  be  the  wife  (in  a  two- 
parent  family)  or  a  child  {in  a  I  wo-parent  or  lone-parent  family }.  Here,  the  definition  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  reality.  It  is  impossible  to  lei  I  what  this  proportion  is,  but  some  assumptions 
can  be  made  to  reduce  the  uncertainly.  We  already  know  that  only  3<&  of  all  families  are 
financially  supported  by  someone  who  is  not  a  family  member  (see  Section  7. 1  >,  We  assume  they 
all  fall  into  the  category  of  families  that  share  their  dwell ing.  Since  this  category  accounts  for 
1 ],2%  of  families,  families  supported  by  "another  person"  constitute  27%  (3.0/ 1 1,2  =  26.7%)  of 
families  that  share  their  dwelling,  Ufe  further  assume  thai  this  percentage  does  not  vary  by  type  of 
family,  and,  finally,  thai  the  proportion  of  owner  families  ihey  represent  i$  the  same  as  the 
proportion  of  owner  families  among  all  families.  If  this  proportion  (27%)  is  compared  with  the 
percentage  of  owners  who  share  their  dwelling  (see  Figure  7.4),  then,  excluding  common-law 
couples  and  divorced  mothers,  the  proportion  for  which  the  primary  maintainer  is  another  person 
is  about  27%.  This  confirms  that  comparisons  based  on  families  who  share  their  dwelling  are 
unsound.  It  can  no  longer  be  maintained  thai  families  Living  on  their  own  are  less  likely  to  own 
than  other  families,  quite  the  contrary.  Again  remember  that  families  who  share  iheir  dwelling 
account  for  just  1 1 .2%  of  all  families.  The  proportion  is  just  9.7%  for  married  couples  and  9. 1  % 
for  common-law  couples,  but  19.7%  for  families  of  lone  molhers  and  3 1  -6%  for  families  of  lone 
fathers. 

Having  shown  the  extent  of  ihe  uncertainty  created  by  ihe  definitions  of  owner  family  and 
tenant  family,  let  us  examine  the  significant  results  of  Figure  7.4.  Note  thai  when  the  primary 
maintainer  in  an  owner  family  is  the  husband  or  lone  parent,  ihe  family  is  more  likely  to  live  on 
iis  own.  Also  note  that  fewer  husbands  are  the  primary  maintainer  in  common-law  couples  living 
on  their  own  than  in  married  couples,  since  in  the  former  financial  responsibility  lends  lo  be 
shared  more  evenly  and  the  couple  is,  on  average,  younger.  Also,  almost  no  lone-parent  families 
have  a  child  as  the  primary  mainlainer,  with  the  exception  of  families  of  widows  with  older 
children. 

We  can  also  iry  to  assess  whether  the  decision  to  share  housing  might  be  a  strategy  for 
acquiring  ownership  of  one's  home  or  retaining  ownership  during  hard  times.  Although  living 
arrangements  cannoi  be  used  lo  verify  this  assumption  direcily,  ihey  can  provide  some  helpful 
information.  This  assumption  cannoi  be  dismissed  out  of  hand,  since  most  families  who  share 
their  dwellings  are  financially  responsible  for  them.  For  example,  in  this  group  we  would  expect 
to  find  families  who,  to  help  meet  their  financial  obligations,  often  rent  out  a  room  lo  relatives. 
Finally,  it  is  reasonable  lo  believe  that  the  small  minority  of  families  who  live  with  other  persons 
and  have  been  mistakenly  classified  as  owners  would  generally  benefit  from  taking  in  another 
family,  probably  their  family  of  origin  in  the  case  of  young  common- law  couples  or  young 
women  who  are  separated  or  divorced. 

In  short,  the  analysis  of  ownership  based  on  ihese  definitions  can  be  pursued  wiih  confidence, 
and  the  assumption  that  some  families  share  their  dwelling  with  persons  other  than  family 
members  lo  acquire  or  retain  ownership  can  be  accepted  as  liltely. 
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7.4     HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  LIFE-CYCLE  STAGES 

The  variations  in  Ihe  proportion  of  families  who  own  [heir  home  by  family  type  do  not  reveal  the 
full  range  of  family  realities.  As  we  have  demonstrated,  the  age  structure  intensifies  the 
differences  between  family  types.  Wtcan  therefore  assume  mat  the  stage  reached  in  Ihe-  life  cycle 
also  affects  home  ownership.  The  analysis  of  this  aspect  considers  only  two-parent  families. 

This  classification  by  life  cycle  employs  the  main  stages  described  in  Chapter  1.  Figure  7.5 
shows  the  proportion  of  owner  families  among  young  couples  without  children,  couples  with 
children,  postparental  couples,  and  childless  couples  by  the  wife's  age.  Fewer  than  half  of  young 
couples  without  children  are  owners;  they  are  young,  less  well  off  financially  and  probably  much 
more  mobile.  Within  this  group,  common-law  couples  are  even  less  eager  to  buy  their  home 
(32%)  than  are  married  couples  (5&%).  Young  couples  appear  more  interested  in  being 
homeowners  when  they  have  children-  nearly  70%  own.  There  is  also  a  notable  difference 
between  married  couples  (73%)  and  common-law  couples  (45%)  in  this  regard.  As  age  increases, 
so  does  the  percentage  of  owners,  and  it  is  even  higher  when  there  are  still  children  living  in  the 
home.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  interpret  the  slight  increase  in  ownership  among  older  couples 
and  couples  where  the  wife  is  aged  35  to  54;  [s  this  a  life-cycle  effect,  or  an  effect  of  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  for  the  different  generations  being  compared?  There  are  no 
satisfactory  answers  to  this  question.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  marginal  difference  between 
couples  who  have  remained  childless  and  those  whose  children  have  left  home.  The  decision  to 
own  does  not  appear  to  be  based  solely  on  the  comfort  needed  to  raise  small  children. 

Figure  7.5 

PnOPMttiQH  of  Owners  Amohq  Husmmd-Wife  Famueb,  by  Lire  frctf  ma  Wife's  Aa ,  1991 
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Jt  is  clear,  however,  that  the  life-cycle  stage  is  a  decisive  factor,  even  when  only  families  with 
children  under  age  16  are  considered  (see  Figure  7.6)-  The  age  of  ibe children,  which  is  related  lo 
that  of  the  parents,  becomes  an  important  indicator.  A  clear  relation  can  be  seen  between  the 
increase  in  ihe  percentage  of  owners  and  an  increase  in  the  children's  age.  The  number  of  children 
being  equal,  this  percentage  is  at  least  )4%  higher  among  families  with  only  children  aged  6  to  15 
than  among  families  with  only  children  under  age  6-  This  relationship,  not  shown  here,  can  also 
be  seen  in  lone-parent  families  (see  Appendix  7,  Table  5). 

FlBURE  7.6 

Proportion  of  Owner  Huwwtn-WwE  Famkjes  among  Prumry  Households  tmrn  ho  Unattached 

IHDNIDUAU  WHEffi  TK  FttMtttf  MAINTAINED  l»  TW  HuSlAHD  OR  WlFE,  tV  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

Under  Aec  16  and  Thqh  Age,  1991 
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Source:  Census  ol  Canada,  v99l,  HOMSrloUsam]  Housing  Putts  Use  Mlcrodala  Files. 

The  link  beiween  home  ownership  amd  life-cycle  siages,  while  shedding  lighten,  the  evolution 
of  family  life,  is  not  surprising;  indeed  Chapter  6  describes  a  very  clear  connection  between  these 
various  stages  and  the  variations  tn  family  income. 

Income  certainly  is  a  factor  in  family  home  ownership.  Ownership  appears  to  be  more  within 
reach  of  higher-income  families.  This  was  the  finding  for  husband- wire  families  (see  Figure  7.7). 
These  families,  systematically  classified  by  life-cycle  stage,  are  more  likely  to  own  their  home  if 
they  fall  within  the  fifth  income  quint  Me  (ihe  highest  incomes)  than  when  they  are  in  the  first 
quintile.  Figure  7.7  includes  an  additional  factor  that  effectively  illustrates  the  link  between 
income  and  ownership:  young  high-income  families  come  to  own  iheir  home  by  obtaining  a 
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mortgage.  It  was  found  thai,  among  families  where  the  wife  is  under  age  35,  the  percentage  of 
owners  with  no  mortgage  h  much  the  same,  regardless  of  income.  Any  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  owners  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  those  who  can  borrow  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  fifth  income  quint  tie.  This  effect  drop!  off  with  age  such  that;  anion"  older 
families.,  (here  are  relatively  fewer  mortgages  and  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  owners 
narrows  between  income  categories.  This  is  probably  atiributable  to  two  convergent  trends.  The 
first  trend  concerns  less-affluent  families  who  require  much  more  time  to  accumulate  the  capital 
needed  to  purchase  their  home.  They  manage  to  do  so  only  when  they  are  quite  far  along  in  their 
life  cycle.  Here  we  note  that  the  desire  to  purchase  a  home  continues  past  the  age  at  which 
couples  have  small  children.  Many  of  these  couples  consider  the  purchase  of  a  home  to  be  an 
investment  for  retirement.  The  second  trend  concerns  older  families  for  whom  income  is  a  less 
reliable  indicator  of  the  level  of  wealth.  There  are  doubtless  families  in  the  lower  income  quintiles 
whose  income  has  dropped,  but  who  had  sskA  enough  beforehand  to  purehase  a  home. 


Figure  7.7 

PFtnpuHTiQH  qf  Owners  Among  Husband-Wife  Families  where  the  Wife  is  under 

Age  65,  by  Life  Cycle,  1st  and  5th  Family  Ihcdme  Quihtiles1  in  1990, 1991 
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1.   Families  have  been  classified  tty  Income  in  ascending  order.  Tliiis..  the  first  quintile  represents  the  2CSj  of  families 

with  the  lowest  incpmEs. 
Hole:  The  data  for  this  figure  are  from  Appendix  7,  Table  4. 
Source;  Census  of  Canada,  1991 .  Family  Public  Use  Miaodala  Flbes. 
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Once  again,  it  can  be  seen  lhat  purchasing  a  home  i$  part  of  the  savings  strategy  of  all  couples 
rather  than  something  done  simply  out  of  concern  to  provide  children  with  a  more  comfortable 
living  environment.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  owner  couples  thai  have  remained  childless  is  nearly 
as  high  as  that  of  owner  couples  that  have  had  children. 

In  short,  these  data  reveal  that  families  are  turning  in  droves  to  home  ownership,  Ownership 
is  not  achieved  at  the  same  rate  by  all  couples.  Couples  with  a  high  income  reach  this  stage  when 
still  young  and  just  starting  their  family  because  it  is  easy  to  obtain  credit.  Low- income  families 
purchase  later  in  lite  because  it  is  difficult  for  ihem  to  save  the  capital  needed  to  buy.  Although  the 
arrival  of  children  is  an  incentive  lo  purchase  a  home,  it  is  not  the  most  decisive  factor,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  small  percentage  difference  between  owner  couples  who  have  had  children  and 
those  who  have  remained  childless. 

We  now  tackle  another  issue:  What  type  of  dwelling  do  couples  and  families  want? 

7.5     CHOICE  DF  HOUSING,  FAMILY  STATUS  AND  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

In  Canada,  housing  stock  is  dominated  by  the  single-detached  dwelling,  often  regarded  as  the 
ideal  type  of  housing  for  raising  a  family:  room  outside  where  the  children  can  play  within  their 
parents4  view  and  without  disturbing  the  neighbours,  a  basement  that  can  be  converted  into  a 
playroom,  and  soon  (see  Figure  7.8).  However,  in  this  regard,  there  are  significant  regional 
variations.  This  type  of  dwelling  is  most  common  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  (71%),  followed  by 
the  Prairies  (67%).  In  Quebec,  however,  fewer  than  half  of  households  occupied  such  housing  in 
1991.  There  is  a  very  strong  link  between  the  type  of  building  and  tenure.  Recall  that  the 
proportion  of  owners  is  smallest  in  Quebec  and  greatest  in  the  Atlantic  region  (see  Figure  7. 1 ). 
Ontario  has  the  highest  proportion  of  apartments  in  buildings  of  five  or  more  storeys  (1 6%  versus 
2%  in  ihe  Atlantic  region,  and  about  5%  elsewhere  in  the  country),  probably  because  it  has  the 
highest  rate  of  urbanization  in  the  country.  Quebec  has  by  far  the  highest  proportion  of  dwellings 
in  buildings  of  under  five  storeys  (35%);  included  in  this  category  are  attached  duplexes 
(containing  two  housing  units),  triplexes  (three  units)  and  quadruplets  (four  units),  which  are 
quite  uncommon  elsewhere  in  Canada.  These  buildings  contain  mostly  rental  uniis;  there  is  a 
single  owner,  which  helps  reduce  the  proportion  of  owners  in  Quebec  in  relation  to  ihe  other 
regions  of  the  country.  Buildings  of  under  five  storeys  are  also  very  popular  in  the  suburbs  of 
Canadian  cities,  especially  in  Quebec. 
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Figure  7.8 

Tm  of  Building  of  Occlpied  Dwellings,  by  Region,  1991 
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Trie  existence  of  housing  stock  with  particular  characteristics  determines  to  some  extent  the 
options  available  lo  families  when  choosing  one  type  of  dwelling  over  another.  For  example, 
single-family  dwellings  are  available  mainly  to  those  who  want  to  own,  whereas  those  who  want 
to  rent  such  a  unit  fmd  them  more  difficult  to  come  by.  But  housing  stock  characteristics  also 
reflect  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  consumers.  There  is.  of  course,  considerable  inertia  in  this 
respect  as  the  housing  renewal  rate  is  quite  slow.  Tlie  choices  made  early  in  the  century,  even  late 
in  the  lasl  century,  are  still  pari  of  the  landscape  in  the  urban  areas  developed  during  that  time.  But 
again,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  these  choices  were  based  on  cultural  values  still  embedded  in 
the  preferences  of  households  today.  When  discussing  the  bousing  choices  families  make,  the 
inherent  constraints  of  the  housing  market,  in  terms  of  both  tenure  (ownership  or  rental)  and 
building  types,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

To  analyse  she  links  between  family  type  and  type  of  housing,  the  housing  types  are  grouped 
into  three  categories:  single -detached  dwellings,  referred  to  hereafter  as  "single- family 
dwellings";  (he  types  of  housing  generally  found  in  low-rise  buildings,  ranging  from  row  housing 
lo  semi-detached  houses,  duplexes,  triplexes,  and  huildings  of  under  five  storeys;  and  housing  in 
buildings  of  five  or  more  storeys.  Also,  families  were  classified  into  five  categories  according  to 
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family  lype  and  life  cycle:  husband- wife  families  with  children  under  age  16;  husband-wife 
Families  without  children  underage  16,  subdivided  according  to  ihe  age  of  the  primary  maintainer 
(underage  35,  and  over  age  35):  families  of  lone  mothers  with  children  underage  16;  and 
families  of  lone  fathers  with  children  under  age  16.  (This  less  detailed  classification  was  imposed 
on  the  analysis  by  ihe  availability  of  data  in  the  1991  Census  Public  Use  Microdata  File  on 
Households  and  Housing,  which  contains  information  on  types  of  housing.) 

As  one  might  expect,  the  relative  size  of  each  housing  category  varies  appreciably  according 
to  family  type  (see  Table  7.1).  Nearly  three-quarters  of  husband-wife  families  with  children  and 
older  families  without  children  live  in  single- family  dwellings,  while  this  is  true  of  only  a 
minority  of  lone  mothers  (33%)  and  young  couples  without  children  (42%)-  We  also  found  that 
far  fewer  families  live  in  highrise  apartmenis  than  in  other  types  of  buildings.  Fewer  than  3%  of 
two-parent  families  with  children  under  age  16  live  in  such  housing.  The  highesl  percentage — 
just  12% — is  for  lone  fathers  with  children  under  age  16.  The  intermediate  category  lates  in  a 
variety  of  situations  for  which  the  significance  in  terms  of  the  living  conditions  they  represent  for 
families  is  difficult  to  assess.  Remember,  however,  that  more  than  half  of  these  dwellings  are  in 
low-rise  buildings  of  under  five  storeys  (see  Figure  7.8)  and  that  therefor?  the  available  outside 
play  area  for  children  may  be  limited.  Nearly  three  in  five  lone  mothers  are  in  this  situation 
compared  with  only  one  in  five  mothers  in  a  two-parent  family  (see  Table  7.1 ).  These  results  bring 
to  light  ihe  appeal  of  single-family  dwellings  for  couples  raising  children  and  for  older  families, 
most  of  whom  already  have  had  children.  This  is  probably  not  because  of  any  constraint 
regarding  the  availability  of  such  housing,  but  rather  the  reverse:  because  families  want  to  live  in 
single-family  dwellings,  the  market  supplies  them. 
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There  are  indications  that  tend  to  support  this  interpretation.  When  tenure  (that  is,  owner  or 
tenant  status)  is  included,  the  analysis  reveals  lhat  those  whose  incomes  allow  them  more 
freedom  of  choice  opt  in  droves  to  purchase  a  single-family  dwelling.  The  results  of  Figure  7.9 
wholly  support  this.  For  each  family  type,  Figure  7.9  shows  the  following  two  aspects  of  the 
housing  situation  simultaneously:  first,  the  percentage  of  owner  families  and  of  tenant  families, 
and,  secondly,  the  type  of  housing  these  families  occupy.  The  percentages  shown  in  the  figure 
correspond  with  the  distribution  of  owners  and  tenants  by  lype  of  housing.  As  the  symbols  used 
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are  the  same,  differing  only  in  boldness  of  type,  it  is  possible  to  understand  a  fairly  complex 
reality  at  a  glance.  To  show  how  to  interpret  Ihis  figure,  we  will  use  the  example  of  husband-wife 
families  with  children  under  age  1 6.  The  left  side,  representing  owners,  shows  that  78%  of  this 
group  of  families  own  their  home.  Of  this  78%,  86%  have  opted  for  a  single-family  dwelling  and 
14%  for  housing  in  a  low-rise  building.  The  right  side  shows  the  distribution  of  the  22^  of  tenant 
families  by  type  of  housing:  31  %  occupy  single-family  dwellings,  59%  live  in  low-rise  buildings 
and  1 0%  live  in  highrise  buildings.  Also  evident  h  the  overall  relative  number  of  single-family 
dwellings,  the  proportion  occupied  by  owners  being  juxtaposed  with  that  occupied  by  tenants. 
This  is  a  visual  representation  of  the  739c  shown  earlier  in  Table  7.1. 

Figure  7.9 

Tenure  and  Type  of  Building,  m  Typ€  Of  Family,  1 991 
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Let  us  continue  wjih  our  comparison  of  the  different  choices  made  by  ihe  various  family 
types.  It  is  immediately  apparent  thai  ownership  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  choice  of  housing,  and 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  financial  resources  coupled  with  life-cycle  stage,  as  shown  in  Section  7.4. 
Once  this  factor  is  taken  into  account,  the  variations  in  the  type  of  housing  are  considerably 
reduced.  The  percentage  of  families  that  choose  single-family  dwellings  varies  between  33%  and 
74%,  depending  on  family  type  (see  Table  7.1).  Still  more  than  70%  are  owners,  ranging  from 
72%  of  lone  mother*  to  86%  of  two-parent  families  with  children  under  age  16.  Among  tenants, 
single-family  dwellings  are  clearly  less  common,  probably  because  they  are  less  available  for 
rent.  The  percentage  is  about  20%  for  all  categories,  except  for  two-parent  families  with  children 
under  age  16  for  which  it  is  nearly  one-third. 

Another  interesting  and  significant  result  shows  the  popularity  of  single-family  dwellings 
with  those  who  can  afford  to  choose  more  freely,  that  is  the  very  large  number  of  owners  who 
purchase  single -family  dwellings.  Almost  none  buy  apartments  in  highrise  buildings,  regardless 
of  their  family  status.  Even  young  couples  without  children  who  become  owners  opt  in  large 
numbers  to  buy  single-family  dwellings  as  a  savings  strategy  and  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of 
children.  Similarly,  it  seems  that  after  grown  children  leave  home,  older  couples  tend  to  remain  in 
their  single-family  dwelling  rather  than  choose  a  less  onerous  form  of  ownership. 

The  profile  of  tenants  differs  from  that  of  owners:  a  small  majority  opts  for  housing  in  low- 
rise  buildings  (58%  to  72%).  This  type  of  housing  offers  less  room  than  a  single-family  dwelling, 
particularly  outside.  Leisure  activities  are  therefore  restricted  for  both  children  (for  example,  no 
playground)  and  adults  (for example,  no  garden).  And,  obviously,  available  housing  in  highrise 
buildings  is  more  affordable:  10%  to  24%  of  the  various  family  types  choose  such  housing,  the 
highest  percentages  being  for  families  without  children. 

The  link  between  family  income  and  ownership  has  already  been  mentioned  {see  Figure  7.7). 
One  might  well  wonder  whether  the  type  of  housing  chosen  varies  from  one  income  category  to 
another.  Et  has  just  been  shown  that  there  is  a  strong  connection  between  tenure  and  housing  type. 
Are  the  choices  the  same  for  more  affluent  families  as  they  are  for  less  affluent  families?  In  other 
words,  are  the  constraints  of  the  housing  market  the  same  for  the  different  income  categories?  lb 
answer  this  question,  let  us  look  at  two-parent  families  with  children  under  age  16  (see  Figure 
7. 10).  Figure  7. 10  is  similar  to  Figure  7.9,  except  income  categories  are  replaced  by  family  types. 
First  note  ihe  gradual  increase,  from  52%  to  93%,  in  ihe  percentage  of  owner  families  as  we  move 
from  families  with  the  lowest  income  (first  quintile)  to  those  with  the  highest  income  {fifth 
ouintile).  Owner  behaviour  varies  little,  regardless  of  income  level:  most  owners  purchase  single- 
family  dwellings — 82%  to  89%,  depending  on  income.  Highrise  apartment  buildings  are  virtually 
passed  by,  being  the  choice  of  no  more  than  1%  in  each  income  category.  In  contrast,  tenants  in 
the  top  income  bracket,  though  relatively  few,  behave  quite  differently  from  other  tenant  famil  ies: 
45%  choose  to  rent  a  single-family  dwelling  compared  with  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the 
families  that  are  least  well  off.  However,  about  10%  of  tenants  occupy  an  apartment  in  a  highrise, 
regardless  of  iheir  income  level. 
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Figure  7.10 

Tenure  and  Type  df  Building  among  Husband-Wife  Families  with  Children  under  Age  16, 

by  Family  Income  Quitimi1  in  1990, 1991 
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For  the  other  types  of  family,  the  relationship  between  income  and  the  type  of  housing 
chosen  appears  appreciably  the  same  as  for  two-parent  families  with  children  under  age  16  (see 
Tabic  7.2).  Jts  effect  is  reflected  in  ownership.  Regardless  of  family  type  or  income  level,  most 
families  that  can  and  do  decide  to  become  owners  purchase  a  single-family  dwelling,  as  shown  by 
the.  concentration  of  the  housing  market  in  such  housing,  undoubtedly  in  response  to  consumer 
demand.  On  the  rental  side,  their  concentration  is  less,  all  family  categories  considered,  as 
families  are  more  evenly  dispersed  among  housing  types. 
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[[  is  interesting  to  role  that,  unlike  families  with  children,  whether  two-parent  or  lone-parent 
families,  families  without  children  aie  more  likely  to  live  in  a  hjghrise  building  This  is  less  true 
of  the  most  affluent  couples,  whether  owners  of  all  ages  (3<&)  or  younger  tenants  (26%),  and  of 
older  tenant  couples  in  all  income  categories  (22%  to  30%)  (see  Table  7.2). 

In  short,  most  families  choose  a  single-family  dwelling  once  they  can  afford  to  own  one. 
While  the  market  doubtless  imposes  some  constraints,  it  appears  to  be  responding  to  a  very  high 
demand  by  families  for  this  type  of  dwelling. 

7.6     FAMILY  STATUS,  OWNERSHIP,  TYPE  OF  HOUSING  AND  CROWDING 

As  we  have  just  seen,  housing  conditions  vary  considerably,  although  most  families  live  in  a 
single-family  dwelling  that  they  own.  Our  analysis  next  attempts  to  determine  these  families' 
quality  of  life  by  exploring  what  is  known  about  their  living  space. 

The  number  of  rooms  in  a  dwelling  is  related  to  living  conditions  to  the  extent  that,  when 
considered  along  with  the  size  of  the  household,  it  gives  some  idea  of  whether  the  dwelling  is 
crowded,  and  crowding  may  well  affect  the  inhabitants'  quality  of  life.  For  example,  crowding 
may  limit  privacy  and  can  exacerbate  the  inevitable  conflicts  between  household  members.  But 
how  is  crowding  determined?  Several  means  of  measurement  are  proposed.4  They  can  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  measurements  based  on  the  number  of  rooms  and  those  based  on  surface 
area.  Tt  is  already  apparent  that  crowding  is  a  subjective  concept:  Is  it  preferable  to  have  a  number 
of  small  rooms,  or  fewer,  but  larger,  rooms?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Census  of  Canada  has  no 
information  about  the  surface  area  of  dwellings,  and  our  measurement  must  therefore  be  based  on 
the  number  of  rooms.  The  easiest  method  of  measurement,  and  the  one  used  in  tbe  variables 
developed  by  Statistics  Canada,  is  to  calculate  the  average  number  of  people  per  room.  If  mere  is 
more  than  one  person  per  room,  the  dwelling  is  classified  as  crowded.  The  main  drawback  of  this 
indicator  i$  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that  some  rooms,  such  as  the  kitchen,  are  used  by  everyone, 
while  others,  such  as  bedrooms,  are  set  aside  for  the  personal  use  of  family  members.  But 
counting  the  number  of  bedrooms  per  person  poses  another  problem:  each  family  is  free  to 
allocate  the  rooms  of  their  dwelling,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  and  bathroom,  to  specific 
uses. 

Aware  lhat  the  reality  of  some  families  may  be  far  removed  from  these  criteria,  we  developed 
an  indicator  for  assessing  the  number  of  persons  per  bedroom,  since  the  main  purpose  of  this  part 
of  our  analysis  is  to  shed  light  on  children's  living  conditions  according  <o  the  space  they  have  at 
home.  It  is  well  known  lhat,  in  Canadian  society,  the  ability  to  give  each  child  their  own  bedroom 
is  a  commonly  held  value.  This  value  is  certainly  not  absolute;  it  has  doubtless  varied 
considerably  over  time  and  continues  to  be  observed  to  varying  degrees  depending  on  (he  family 
(for  example,  it  is  easier  for  young  children  of  the  same  sen  than  for  adolescents  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  share  a  bedroom)  and  social  status  group.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  good  indicator  of  the 
comfort  of  a  dwelling. 

The  crowding  indicator  is  calculated  as  follows:  the  numerator  is  the  number  of  persons  per 
household  less  the  parents  (i  wo  in  the  case  of  couples,  one  in  The  case  of  lone-parent  families).  In 
most  cases,  this  gives  the  number  of  children.  The  denominator  is  the  number  of  rooms  in  the 
dwelling  less  three  basic  rooms  (kitchen,  living  room  and  parents4  bedroom).  The  remainder 
should  correspond  with  the  number  of  children's  bedrooms.  This  gives  an  index  of  the  average 
number  of  children  per  bedroom.  If  the  index  is  greater  than  one,  the  dwelling  is  classified  as 
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crowded.  This  measurement  of  crowding  is  certainly  not  perfect,  and  is  especially  flawed  in  the 
case  of  families  not  living  on  their  own.  In  these  situations,  it  is  reasonable  to  Ihink  thai  the  sense 
of  crowding  varies,  depending  on  the  relationships  between  ibe  family  and  the  persons  sharing 
the  unit.  For  example,  a  grandmother's  presence  is  less  intrusive  than  thai  of  a  boarder,  although 
the  presence  of  an  intra  jive  grandmother  may  he  more  oppressive  ihan  thai  of  a  discreet  boarder! 
When  the  data  permit,  families  living  on  their  own  in  the  dwelling  are  distinguished  from  other 
families. 

Figure  7.!  I  shows  the  proponion  of  families  in  crowded  housing  by  type  of  family  and 
tenure.  Nearly  7%  of  families  live  in  crowded  housing:  the  percentage  is  about  f>%  for  husband- 
wife  families,  but  climbs  to  more  than  1 9%  for  families  of  tone  mothers,  and  to  16%  for  families 
of  lone  fathers.  The  differences  are,  however,  quite  marked  between  owners  and  tenants:  tenant 
Families  ( !  6%)  are  four  times  more  likely  to  live  in  crowded  housing  than  owner  families  (4%). 
The  relationship  is  somewhat  weaker  for  female  lone^parcnt  families:  36%  of  them  rent  housing 
thai  is  crowded  compared  with  29%  of  their  male  counterparts. 

Figure  7.11 

Proportion  of  Families  Living  in  Crowded  Housing,1  by  Tenure  and  Type  of  Family,  1991 
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Note  The  dad  tor  this  figure  are  from  Appendix  7.  Tattle  B. 

Source:  Census  of  Canada.  1991,  Individual  Public  Use  Micmdata  Files. 

Figure  7. 12  shows  the  impact  of  living  arrangements  on  the  crowding  index.  Of  husband-wife 
families,  those  that  live  on  their  own  are  far  less  likely  to  live  in  crowded  housing  {4.5%}  than 
I  hose  that  share  their  housing  (17.0%).  Also,  w  nether  they  live  on  their  own  or  share  their 
housing,  families  with  children  are  more  affected  by  crowding  hy  an  overall  ratio  of  three  to  one. 
This  is  most  significant  in  terms  of  children's  quality  of  life.  Table  7.3  shows,  for  various  family 
categories,  the  percentage  of  children  who  live  in  crowded  housing  by  number  of  children  in  the 
family  and  living  arrangements.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  crowding  index  is  intended  to  measure  a 
family's  ahility  to  give  each  child  their  own  bedroom.  Overall,  15.6%  of  children  live  in  crowded 
housing.  This  proportion  varies  considerably  by  family  type,  number  of  children  and  living 
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arrangements.  For  each  category  of  family,  whether  or  not  the  family  lives  on  its  own,  crowding 
increases  with  the  number  of  children.  This  is  not  in  itself  surprising  since,  while  ihere  may  be  a 
desire  to  provide  each  child  with  their  own  bedroom,  not  aU  families,  particularly  those  with  three 
or  more  children,  can  do  so  since  larger  dwellings  are  not  within  everyone's  price  range-  It  can 
also  be  seen  that  the  percentages  are  distinctly  lower  among  families  of  married  couples.  These 
families,  generally  more  stable  and  affluent,  can  provide  their  children  with  more  space.  In 
contrast,  the  percentage  of  children  living  in  crowded  housing  is  systematically  higher  when  the 
family  shares  the  dwelling  with  other  persons,  Crowding  affects  one  in  five  children  when  the 
child  is  the  only  child  of  a  married  couple,  one  in  three  when  the  child  is  the  only  child  of  a  lone 
mother  sharing  housing,  and  rises  to  60%  for  children  in  a  family  of  three  or  more  children 
headed  by  the  molher.  Some  circumstances  therefore  do  not  seem  especially  favourable  to 
children's  quality  of  life,  as  a  fair  percentage  of  children  are  deprived  of  having  more  space  of 
their  own.  Any  judgment  made,  however,  should  not  be  too  categorical:  sharing  a  bedroom  with 
a  brother  or  sister  may  not  always  be  detrimental,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  decision  to  sacrifice 
space  in  order  to  share  housing  may  ensure  there  is  someone  responsible  at  home  with  the 
children  when  their  parents  are  not  there.  This  probably  has  some  beneficial  effect,  considering 
the  problems  related  to  child  care. 

Tabu  7.3 

PtnCEHTMf  OF  ChUHN  Ll¥lHG  IN  CflOWKD  HOUStB,  BY  TYPE  OF  FAMILY,  NUMBER  OF 

Children  in  the  Family  mid  Lwmo  Arrahgemehts,  1091 
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Soatw:  Census  of  Canada,  1991,  Individual  Public  Use  Mkrodata  Files. 
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lb  continue  our  study  of  the  relationship  between  housing  conditions  and  crowding,  we  again 
refer  simultaneously  to  two  characteristics  that  have  proven  significant  in  terms  of  the  choices 
families  make,  namely,  ten  arc  and  the  type  of  housing.  Figure  7.13  shows  the  proportion  of 
families  living  in  crowded  housing,  by  tenure  and  type  of  family,  for  husband-  wile  families  and 
for  families  of  lone  fathers  and  lone  mothers.  For  each  type  of  housing,  it  was  found  thai  tenant 
families  are  more  likely  than  owner  families  to  live  in  crowded  housing.  Thus,  for  single-family 
dwellings  the  rate  of  crowding  is  1 0%  for  tenants  and  3%  for  owners;  for  dwellings  in  low-rise 
buildings  the  rate  is  1  d%  and  7%;  and  in  highrise  buildings  the  rate  is  1 8%  and  7%.  At  different 
levels,  the  profile  is  aboat  the  same  for  each  type  of  family,  the  rate  of  crowding  ranging  from 
24%  to  29%  of  lone  fathers  and  lone  mothers  who  rent  housing  in  low-  or  highrise  buildings. 
These  results  clearly  show  the  strong  link  between  the  space  families  have  and  the  type  of 
housing.  However,  lone- parent  families,  which  have,  on  average,  less  in  Lhe  way  of  financial 
resources  than  bus  band-wife  families,  arc  far  more  likely  to  live  in  housing  that  is  crowded, 
regardless  of  its  type. 


Figuae  7.12 

Proportion  df  Husband-Wife  Families  Living  in  Crowded  Housing,.1  ar  Living  Arrangements 
and  Presence  uf  Children,  1991 
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1.    For  tne  deli  nilioa  ol  "crowding  ,"  se*  Sectoon  7.6. 

Nate:  Hie  data  far  this  ILjurs  are  Iron*  Appendix  7,  TabJe  B. 

Somce:  Census  tf  Canada,  1 99 1 .  Ind  mdual  Public  Use  Micmdata  Files . 
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Responses  lo  a  census  question  about  the  need  for  repairs  to  the  dwelling  reveal  something 
about  the  perceived  housing  contusions.  By  combining  this  information  with  the  crowding  indes. 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  percentage  of  families  living  in  more  difficult  conditions— in  either 
crowded  or  run-down  housing.  There  is  a  very  clear  connect  ion  between  ibis  percentage,  which 
is  not  very  high,  and  tenure.  Owner  families  fare  well  in  this  regard,  with  fewer  than  2%  living 
in  crowded  housing  in  need  of  repairs.  Among  tenant  families,  the  proportion  is  nearly  three 
times  higher,  lone>parenl  families  are  therefore  particularly  affected,  as  they  are  much  more  likely 
lo  rent. 


Figure  7.13 

Proportion  of  Families  Living  in  Cgdwoed  Housing,1  by  Ttpe  of  Family, 

Tenure  and  Type  of  Building,  1991 
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Mote:  The  dala  lor  this  fieure  are  from  Appendix  7,  Table  9. 

Sotinx:  Census  of  Canada.  1991 .  House  holds  and  Bousing  Public  Use  Microtia  Files. 

Once  again,  it  is  appropriate  to  look  to  the  children  and  examine  the  proportion  who  live  in 
crowded  housing.  Recall  that  15.6%  of  children  are  in  this,  situation:  this,  proportion  varies  greatly 
not  only  by  family  type  and  living  arrangements,  but  also  by  type  of  housing  and  tenure.  Children 
who  live  in  buildings  of  five  or  more  storeys  are  more  likely  to  have  to  share  their  bedroom  or 
lack  space.  More  than  30%  of  children  live  in  this  type  of  housing,  and  the  figure  rises  to  between 
44%  and  52%  in  tenant  families  (see  Figure  7.14).  Remember  too,  however,  that  only  1%  of  all 
children  live  in  such  housing.  In  low -rise  buildings,  the  rate  of  crowding  may  also  be  relatively 
high,  particularly  among  children  living  with  just  one  parent;  but  only  7%  of  children  are 
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affected.  According  to  the  profile  of  families,  children  of  two-parent  families  living  in  single- 
family  dwellings  have  more  space.  Not  only  do  they  have  more  iwm  indoors,  but  they  also  have 
more  room  outdoor?  in  their  immediate  environment  suitable  for  playing  their  favourite  games 
and  sports,  whether  they  art  tots  or  teens. 


Figure  7.14 

Proportion  of  Children  under  Ace  16  Living  in  Crowded  Housing,1  by  Typf  or  Family, 
Tenure  and  Type  df  Building,  1991 
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Somes:  Census  of  Canada.  1991 ,  Households  and  Housing  Public  Use  Micncxlala  Files. 


In  short,  it  cannot  he  concluded  that  Canadian  families  on  the  whole  live  in  very  poor  housing 
conditions.  A  small  nucleus  of  Tamil  ies,  with  a  definite  overrepresenlation  of  lone-parent  families, 
experience  hardship  (that  is,  crowded  and  poorly  maintained  housing) — a  problem  that  is  more 
readily  apparent  when  children,  rather  than  families,  are  examined  directly. 
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7,7     FAMILY  TYPES  AND  FINANCIAL  OUTLAY 

The  expression  "financial  outlay"  refers  10  the  owner's  major  payments  {main  ownership  cosis  or 
gross  rent)  as  a  percentage  of  household  income.  In  the  1991  Census,  ihe  owner's  major  payments 
included  electricity,  fuel,  water,  and  other  municipal  services  for  all  households,  monthly 
mortgage  payments,  property  taxes  (municipal  and  school  taxes),  as  well  as  condominium  fees 
far  owners  and  monthly  cash  rem  for  renters.  The  income  used  to  calculate  ifie  financial  outlay  is 
the  total  of  all  incomes  of  all  household  members,  whether  or  not  they  contribute  to  the  owner's 
major  payments.  The  financial  outlay  can  be  calculated  only  for  non-farm  dwel  lings, 

When  the  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  (CMHC)  agrees  to  back  a  mortgage 
loan  to  a  household  wishing  to  buy  its  own  home,  it  estimates  that  the  household's  financial 
outlay,  for  mortgage  payments  plus  the  owner's  major  payments,  should  not  exceed  30*%  of  its 
income  (sometimes  32%).  The  Canadian  Joan  industry  applies  the  same  standard/  Beyond  this 
limit,  a  household  is  considered  unable  to  afford  the  housing  (Miron  1993),  and  households  that 
spend  30%  or  more  of  their  income  on  housing  costs  can  be  deemed  to  have  insufficient  residual 
income  to  meet  their  other  bask  needs  (Bergeron  1994;  Morissette  and  Peron  1992).  Financial 
outlay  is  therefore  an  indicator  of  a  household's  material  well-being,  but  has  its  limitations. 
Obviously,  high-income  households  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  30%  of  their  income  on  housing, 
but  rarely  need  to  do  so.  Also,  non-housing  expenses  vary  according  to  the  age  and  number  of 
persons  in  the  household.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  expression  "families  with  a  housing 
affordability  problem"  refers  to  families  mat  spend  30%  or  more  of  their  household  income  on 
housing. 

First  of  all.  the  financial  outlay  varies  substantially  according  to  tenure;  tenants  spend  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  income  on  the  owner's  major  payments  than  owners.  Consequently,  in 
1991,  the  proportion  of  one-family  households  with  a  bousing  affordability  problem  was  higher 
among  tenants  (29%)  than  among  owners  (14%)  for  Canada  as  a  whole,*  There  are  two  main 
reasons  for  this.  Firstly,  soma  owners  either  never  or  no  longer  had  a  mortgage  to  repay.  Second, 
on  average,  owners  had  higher  incomes  than  tenants.  Thus,  when  only  owners  with  an 
outstanding  mortgage  are  considered,  21%  had  a  housing  affordability  problem;'  this  proportion 
is  almost  as  high  as  that  for  tenants. 

Regardless  of  whether  families  have  children  under  age  16,  or  whether  those  with  children  are 
two-parent  or  lone-parent  families,  tenants  are  always  more  likely  than  owners  with  a  mortgage 
to  spend  30%  or  more  of  their  income  on  housing  (see  Figure  7.15).  The  only  exception  is  young 
couples  who  do  not  yet  have  children,  perhaps  because,  when  tenants,  they  are  less  likely  to  live 
in  a  single-family  dwelling  than  couples  with  children,  this  housing  generally  being  more  costly 
lo  rent  than  other  types  (see  Figure  7.9).  It  should  not  be  too  hastily  concluded  lhal  all  young 
couples  without  children  who  spend  30%  or  more  of  their  income  on  housing  have  a  housing 
affordability  problem,  since,  having  no  children,  they  may  have  fewer  variable  expenses  than 
families  with  children. 
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F(GUBE  7.15 

Proportion  of  Households' with  a  Financial  Outlay  df  30%  or  More  in  1990. 
by  Tenure  and  Life  Cycle,  1991 
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Hole ;  The  data  f  Dr  this  f  ig  u  re  m  :r ::  m  Ap  pn  - d  k  7  7  m  e " D. 

Sovme:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 .  Households  and  Housiuo  Public  Use  Microdata  Files. 


Husband- wife  families  are  Jess  likely  than  lone-parent  families  to  have  a  housing 
affordability  problem.  Of  lone  mothers  with  children  under  age  16, 60^  have  this  problem  when 
Ihey  are  tenants  and  57%  when  they  are  owners  with  an  outstanding  mortgage.  Of  husband- wife 
families,  only  about  20%  have  a  housing  affordability  problem-  whether  they  are  tenants  or 
owners  with  an  outstanding  mortgage. 

Tie  need  for  space  -  and  therefore  quite  often  the  cost  of  housing,  increases  as  children  are 
born  and  gel  older;  income,  however,  does  not  always  increase  at  the  same  rate.  While 
employment  income  also  tends  to  increase  with  age,  this  increase  is  sometimes  offset  by  the 
mother  leaving  ihe  labour  force.  Thus,  in  199*0.  the  proportion  of  families  with  a  housing 
affordability  pnobiem  was  smaller  among  two-parent  families  where  both  spouses  were  gainfully 
employed  than  among  other  two-parent  families,  regardless  of  the  age  and  number  of  children 
{see  Figure  7.16).  However,  the  differences  were  greater  by  children's  age  than  by  number  of 
children.  The  proportion  of  families  wiib  a  housing  affordability  problem  is  lower  the  older  the 
children,  and  varies  little  according  to  the  number  of  children.  For  example,  of  husband- wife 
families  where  both  spouses  held  paid  employment  in  1990,  the  proportion,  which  is  1 7*5-  when 
the  family  had  just  one  child  under  age  six,  barely  rises  when  there  were-  two  children  in  Ihar  same 
age  group,  and  drops  slightly  when  there  were  three  or  more  children  under  age  six.  The 
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proportion  is  lower  when  the  children  were  aged  6 10  15,  whether  there  was  one  child  (12%)h  two 
children  (13%),  or  three  or  more  ( 15%).  If  the  proportion  of  those  who  spend  30%  or  more  on 
housing  diminishes  as  the  children's  age  increases,  it  is  partly  because  the  parents1  incomes 
increase  as  they  and  their  children  grow  older 


Figure  7,16 

PnnpOmtM  of  Famlbs  wtoh  a  Fmmncml  Outuw  of  30%  on  Mans  in  1  WO, 

ar  Tyfi  df  Famly,  Mumict  mo  Age  of  Cwuhun  umogr  Ah  16, 1991 
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Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach  of  the  Year  2000 


For  the  iwo-parent  families  who  could  not  rely  on  a  second  income,  we  determined  that  the 
proportion  of  families  with  a  housing  aff Disability  problem  drops  with  the  age  and  number  of 
children-  There  is  probably  an  effect  of  choice  at  work  here:  it  seems  that  more  wives  leave  the 
labour  force  on  having  their  second  or  third  child  when  the  family  is  already  financially 
comfortable  without  the  wife's  employ ment  income.  Among  lone  mothers,  the  proportion  of 
families  with  a  housing  affordability  problem  increases  with  the  number  of  children,  instead  of 
remaining  stable  or  decreasing  as  it  does  for  two-parent  families.  It  remains  quite  high,  dipping 
below  50%  only  when  there  is  just  one  child  aged  6 10  1 5  {48%).  It  ranges  from  52%  when  there 
are  two  children  aged  6  to  15,  to  72%  when  there  are  two  children  under  age  6.  (There  were  not 
enough  lone  molhers  wilh  three  or  more  children  underage  six  to  calculate  their  distribution  by 
financial  outlay.) 

Other  than  gainful  employment  of  the  wife,  another  strategy  that  may  alleviate  the  burden  of 
the  owner's  major  payments  is  shared  housing.  For  all  family  lypes,  the  proportion  of  households 
that  spend  30&  or  more  of  their  income  on  housing  is  lower  among  families  that  live  wilh  other 
people.  Bur,  by  far,  mostly  single  lone  mothers  and  separated,  divorced  or  married  mothers  on 
their  own  are  less  likely  to  have  a  housing  affordability  problem  when  they  live  with  others  (see 
Figure  7.17).  In  the  case  of  single  lone  mothers,  this  may  mean  returning  home  to  live  wilh  their 
pare  tils,  In  other  family  types,  it  may  mean  talcing  in  someone  on  a  low  income  (such  as  elderly 
parents,  divorced  or  widowed  brothers  or  sisters  or  boarders).  Even  when  they  share  their 
housing,  40%  of  single  lone  mothers  and  26.5%  of  separated,  divorced  or  married  mothers  on 
their  own  live  in  housing  whose  cost  represents  30%  or  more  of  the  household  income,  whereas 
this  is  true  of  only  H%  of  husband-wife  families  who  live  with  others 

ln  short,  tenants  are  more  inclined  to  have  a  housing  affordability  problem  than  owners, 
especially  owners  v/ith  no  morigage  lo  repay.  Income  is  a  decisive  factor  here:  lone-parent 
families  spend  far  more  of  their  income  on  housing  than  two-parent  families,  especially  when  the 
parent  is  female:  and  proportionally  more  families  with  younger  children  spend  30%  or  more  of 
their  income  on  housing  because  the  parents'  incomes  are  smaller.  The  burden  is  somewhat 
alleviated  when  both  spouses  work. 
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FruuHE  7.17 

Proportion  of  Families.  Living  in  Households  that  Spent  30%  dr  More  df  Their  Incuml 

dh  Housing  Costs  in  1990,  by  Type  of  Familv  and  Living  Arrangements,  1991 
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Hole:  The  data  tor  this  ligure  are  from  Appendix  7,  Table  1 2. 
Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1991,  spMial  wmpilatlon. 


7.S      CONCLUSION 


The  type  of  tenure  has  a  decisive  impact  on  the  other  characteristics  of  housing..  First,  there  is  a 
strong  link  between  tenure  and  the  type  of  dwelling  making  it  virtually  essential  for  a  family  to 
own  its  home  in  order  to  have  housing  with  a  private  outdoor  area  where  the  children  can  play, 
that  is,  to  own  a  jingle-family  dwelling.  Secondly,  the  owner's  major  payments  represent  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  household  income  of  owners  than  of  tenants.  And  proportionally  fewer 
owner-occupied  dwellings  are  crowded  or  in  need  of  repair. 

Owners,  then,  are  generally  better  housed  than  tenants.  However,  home  ownership  is  not 
equally  affordable  by  everyone,  owing  largely  to  the  income  disparities  between  types  of 
household  and  between  types  of  family,  as.  welt  as  to  ihe  strong  link  between  tenure  and  the  type 
of  building.  Home  ownership  is  far  more  common  among  families  than  among  non -family 
household^  and  among  husband-wife  families  than  among  lone-parent  families,  It  is  slightly 
more  common  among  married  couples  than  among  common-law  couples,  and  among  families 
with  older  children  than  among  those  with  younger  children, 

A  double  income  helps  couples  reduce  the  proportion  of  household  income  spent  on  the 
owner's  major  payments.  This,  however,  is  not  ail  option  for  lone-parent  families,  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  whom  spend  3(1%  or  more  of  (heir  income  on  housing. 
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Endnotes 


Based  (Hi  the  1 991  Census  ol  Canada,  fymiliss:  Social  ami  Economic  Characteristics,  in  Slatislics  Canada  Catalogue 

no.  93-320.  Tame  2.  p  64 

Based  on  Ihe 1991  Census  of  Canada.  'Population  and  Dwelling  Caunij,"  Urbao  Areas,  in  Statistics  Canada  Catalogue 

no.  93-305.  Table  a.  (i.  66. 

Phenomenon  delined  as  'the  grartuai  influx  of  households  ol  high  social  slatus  into  tess  affluent  ncinhhourtioDds 

[. . .  which|  raises  housing  prices  |. . .  and]  causes  [. .  ]  Ihe  displacement  at  lowflr-incomeand  often  elderly 

households"  |trsn;laiiDn]  (Senecal,  Tremblay  and  Teulel,  1990.  p  14). 

For  a  review  ol  the  various  measufements  of  cwdtng.  jce  Morris  and  Winter  (197S). 

Inlormalion  provided  by  CMMC. 

Based  on  the  1 991  Census  of  Canada.  Housing:  Costs  and  Otner  Characteristics  ofCanadiin  House/tote's,  m  Statistics 

Canada  Catalogue  no.  93-330.  tables  4  (p  74)  and  5  {p.  112). 
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Appendix  7 


Tabu  1 

Tenure,  by  Type  of  Household  and  Region,  1361  TO  1991' 
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Hol« :  Totals  may  nol  add  to  1 00  d««  to  rounding 
Sourte:  Census  of  Canada.  1961, 1971, 1981, 1991, 
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TlHUHE,  IV  FaHUT  SntlKTUHE  AND  AfiE  OF  WlFE  OR  LjHE  PlUIEHT,  1991 
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Famiy  living  alone 
Famiy  InmgwiM  Others 

35.? 
30.2 

0.7 

98.0 
56.6 

2.0 
43.4 

100.0 
100.0 

Lone  mothers. 

widowed 

FamKylivlnrj  alone 
FamiyiwingvNlh  others 

64.4 

so.a 

8.7 
220 

88.1 
69.8 

11-9 
30.2 

1N.I 

Variations  in  the  Hwsihg  Conditicws  of  Canadian  Families 


Table  4 

Tehuhe  of  Household  Htmrtimn  in  Huhaw-Wife  Families,  or  In  Cycle  urn 

Fmmilt  Income  Ouihtm1  in  1990, 1091 


Lie 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4lri 

5lli 

cycle 

Twue 

quNle 

quiniHe 

quinine 

quintie 

quinWe 

Mil 

Under  & 

MKhMreti 

1*i«iU 

in 

68.  i 

56.1 

40.9 

26.6 

52-1 

is  yet 

OwriH 

Total 

25.2 

31.9 

13.9 

59.1 

74.4 

47.2 

With  moitgsos 

173 

24.6 

36.8 

523 

64.6 

31.1 

No  mortgage 

6-0 

73 

7.1 

6-7 

9.7 

7.6 

Ittt 

100.0 

100.0 

100JO 

100.0 

100.0 

111.0 

UmtefSS, 

Tenant 

58.0 

42.4 

273 

173 

12.7 

31.0 

wWn^Jnen 

Owner 

TOI* 

42.0 

573 

112 

82.2 

873 

69.1 

With  mortaage 

SB 

45.3 

61-2 

70.7 

72.9 

57,0 

Wo  mortgage 

122 

12.3 

11,0 

113 

14.4 

12.0 

Talal 

111.1 

lll.l 

1COI 

1*0.1 

1M.I 

100.0 

35-54, 

Tenant 

33.9 

25.0 

16.7 

107 

6-0 

13.6 

will*  craldren 

Owner 

Total 

66.1 

75.0 

633 

39.3 

94.1 

66.4 

Willi  molgajgt 

36.0 

44.3 

52.9 

53.3 

56.2 

53.9 

No  mortoaflft 

30.1 

30.7 

304 

31.0 

35.9 

323 

IDUI 

1H,0 

1K,0 

1H0 

111.0 

111.0 

1MJ 

35-54. 
diiUrgnno 

Tenant 

36-5 

234 

20.7 

154 

113 

21.1 

longer  pnesent 

Owns 

Tolal 

63-5 

76.1 

79.9 

64.6 

893 

7M 

l/VWi  mortgage 

23-6 

31.4 

39.0 

45.3 

453 

3T.B 

No  mortgage 

39.4 

44.7 

40.9 

393 

43.1 

41.5 

TiW 

100JQ 

100.0 

100.0 

IOOjO 

100.1 

mo 

35-54, 

itmained 

Tenant 

44.4 

36.0 

30-0 

21.0 

13.4 

24.7 

childless 

Owner 

T«U 

ss.e 

620 

70.0 

79.0 

66.6 

753 

With  mortgage 

239 

324 

41.1 

51.2 

52-7 

443 

No  mortgage 

31.7 

29.6 

269 

27.8 

319 

30.1 

Total 

111.1 

111.1 

1IM 

mi 

1MI 

100.0 

55-64. 

Tenant 

24.7 

16.2 

132 

9.3 

5.2 

11 2 

willichlUwi 

Owner 

Total 

75.3 

63.8 

86.8 

90.7 

94.8 

•61 

With  mortgage 

24.4 

214 

23.1 

26.0 

29.2 

W.I 

Ho  mortgage 

503 

62.4 

63.8 

62.7 

556 

■2.7 

Mil 

100,0 

100,0 

101-0 

16*.0 

104.0 

1*1.1 

55-64, 

diMrenno 

Tenant 

21-4 

143 

123 

10.5 

8.7 

14.3 

longer  present 

Owiur 

Total 

783 

85-7 

87.2 

89.6 

933 

W.T 

With  mortgage 

17-2 

183 

21.1 

24.4 

213 

113 

No  mortgage 

61.4 

67.S 

66.1 

(62 

72-1 

65.9 

Tttjl 

1MJ 

1MI 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100,0 

Camaduh  Families  at  the  Apprtjach  of  the  Yeah  2000 


Table  4  (concluded) 

Tenum  of  Household;  Maimuhh  ik  Husmwd-Wife  Fmhilks,  tv  Life  Cvcle  m 

Fjwwt  Income  Qmhtile1  ih  1990, 1991 


UK 

tit 

2nd 

3rd 

4rh 

Sin 

cycle 

Tenure 

Quintlle 

quintlle 

quntite 

qumtie 

quinine 

Ttfil 

55-64, 

remained 

Tenant 

29.0 

154 

184 

12.0 

8.6 

18.8 

chlMess 

Owner 

Tvul 

71.0 

S0.6 

SI  6 

38.0 

915 

81.2 

With  mortgage 

14.2 

15.0 

17.5 

19.2 

19-7 

16,6 

Ma  mortfjaae 

56.* 

65.6 

64.0 

68.6 

71  .a 

64.6 

TaU 

mi 

111.1 

1*9.1 

1«0.l 

100.1 

100,0 

65  and  older. 

Tenant 

225 

20.2 

13.2 

11.6 

5.3 

11.6 

wilh  ctiilijren 

Owner 

Total 

??.s 

79.5 

Wtf 

88,4 

94.7 

84.2 

WUh  mortgage 

1S.5 

14.8 

M.fl 

17.3 

14.9 

15,0 

No  mortajoe 

62.0 

67.0 

72j0 

71.1 

79.8 

71,? 

Mil 

111.1 

1M.I 

100J 

100JO 

100JO 

111,0 

65  and 

older,  cMdrer 

Tenant 

25.9 

20.5 

15.0 

12-3 

112 

21.5 

no  longer 

Ohier 

TOW 

74.1 

79.5 

65.0 

87.7 

89* 

715 

prssenl 

\Milh  mortgage 

IOC 

9.7 

10.1 

9J0 

n 

II 

Momortoiga 

64-2 

69J 

74.9 

7Bj6 

91 J6 

«l 

TOW 

100.1 

100.0 

101.0 

1W.0 

111,0 

1M.I 

65  end  older. 

remained 

Tenant 

30,4 

Sfij9 

226 

16.6 

16.3 

25.3 

chiMess 

Owner 

Total 

60,6 

73.1 

77.5 

83! 

61.7 

74.7 

With  mortgage 

7.7 

5.9 

7.1 

7.5 

61 

6.9 

ho  mortgage 

619 

67.3 

70.3 

757 

75-6 

67.6 

Tilil 

100,0 

1H.0 

111.1 

tilt 

1111 

100.0 

55  and  older. 

Tenant 

1A2 

17.5 

13.2 

9.6 

52 

11 J 

willi  children 

Qwngr 

Tool 

rsa 

B2.6 

066 

90.2 

94  .a 

88.2 

IriWi  mortgage 

22.4 

18.7 

20J 

25.5 

27.1 

23.6 

No  mortgage 

53.4 

63.9 

65.9 

64.7 

67-7 

64,6 

Tim 

111.1 

111.1 

110.1 

1004 

100.1 

101,0 

55  and)  oldBf, 

chililren  is 

lenam 

24.2 

17.6 

118 

1U 

6.5 

17.6 

pne$snt 

Owner 

Total 

758 

m 

86:2 

66.8 

91.5 

I2.S 

Wllh  molgage 

1i.7 

13.7 

16-3 

18.6 

15.8 

14.1 

HO  mortgage 

63.1 

6*7 

69.9 

70-3 

758 

fl.l 

Mil 

1tt,l 

100JO 

100.0 

100.0 

1M.0 

100,1 

55*n«Wei, 

remained 

Tenant 

29.9 

23.7 

20-7 

U.3 

13.4 

22.5 

di*sess 

Owner 

Total 

70.1 

763 

79.3 

95.7 

36.6 

7JJS 

With  mortgage 

10.0 

9.7 

11.9 

135 

13.0 

11.1 

Mo  mortgage 

60.1 

66.6 

67.5 

72! 

73-6 

66,4 

Tolal 

100.0 

101,0 

111.1 

1111 

1111 

100.0 

1 .    Familes  nave  been  classified  by  Income  In  ascending  drier  Thus,  (he  lint  q uintile  represent  the  20%  d  ramlies  with 

die  lowest  incomes. 
Ntli:  Totals  may  nol  add  Do  100  due  to  rounding.  Dwtifing*  where  the  primary  maintains  fe  a  temporary  resident  Jiavt 

been  excluded. 
South:  Census  ol  Canada,  1991,  Femiy  Public  LseMmdataFles. 


VflHwrams  m  the  HnusKJj  Conomons  of  Cahaoiah  Families 


TableS 

Tenure  of  Households  with  ho  Uh  attached  Ihwvduale,  by  Type  or  Family, 

Numbed  of  Chudkeh  uwet  Abe  16  ahd  mm  Ak,  1991 


Number 
ol  riiridran 


children 


Tenure 


Husband-wife      Lone  fatlwr    Lone  mother 


NOl! 


OWMf 

TflHIlt 


Tilil 


76-8 

23.2 


100.0 


It 

6&.1 
3Q.6 


IM  J 


59.6 

40.4 


KM 


1  child 


Unite  6 


Owner 
Tenant 


Talal 


6-15 


Owner 
Tenant 


loW 


54.8 
352 


101.0 


*1.7 
13-3 


1111 


50.0 
50.0 


100.0 


55.2 
44.0 


101.0 


14.5 

as  .5 


1N.I 


33.8 

66.4 


1CO.0 


2  children 


Ml 
under  6 


0*ner 
Tenant 


All 
6-15 


Owner 
Tenant 


TWI 


752 
24-6 


BS.3 
14.7 


1000 


43jG" 

56-51 


64 .0 

3&.0 


ieo.1 


129 
87.2 


Total 

1111 

1111 

108.0 

Under  6 
and  6-15 

Owner 
Twain 

77.6 
22.4 

55.4 

44.6 

22.7 
77.3 

Htsl 

1M.I 

1IM 

101,0 

38.6 
61.4 


111.1 


3  or  more 

cMldren 


AM 
under  6 


Owner 
Tenant 


All 
6-15 


Owner 
Tenant 


fatal 


73.9 
26.1 


65.5 
14.5 


1N.I 


62.6' 
37.21 


111! 


Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach  «  the  Year  £000 


8-41 

91.61 


Total 

101.0 

100.0 

IN.! 

Under  8 
end  6-15 

Owner 
Tenant 

79.2 
24.8 

57.7' 
4231 

238 
76.2 

Total 

1II.I 

101.0 

100.0 

41.0 
590 


101.0 


-    Fercgnlane  omitted  (lewer  tnan  10  cases  in  the  sample) 

1 .    Percentage  calculated  for  rawer  llun  1 00  cases  In  tlw  sample. 

Nali:  Totals  may  not  add  to  100  due  id  rounding. 

Sooth:  Census  of  Canada,  1991,  HousenoMs  and  Housing  Public  Use  l/licrodata  Files. 


Table  6 

Tvpe  w  BuuxriB  or  Oca***  Dummies,  iv  Region,  1991 


ReoJon 

British 

Type  o<  bulding 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Onlarlo 

Prakles 

Calumbia 

Canity 

DalachBd  slnote-famSy  dwelling 

715 

«5-3 

5*5 

B6.B 

59.5 

57.6 

Apartment  In  a  building  at  Ike 

or  more  storeys 

20 

5.0 

16.0 

W 

5.5 

8.9 

Apartment  In  a  building  ol  under  live  storeys 

11.1 

34.9 

10.1 

13-3 

19.0 

18.4 

Semi-detached  dwelling 

4.* 

4.6 

6.1 

a.e 

2,6 

4-7 

Detached  duplex 

4.3 

6.1 

2.4 

i.a 

4.7 

3.7 

Rowdweilng 

n 

2-3 

6.0 

5.5 

5.0 

4.8 

Other  smgle-lamily  (tolling 

0.6 

o.e 

0-5 

0-3 

02 

0.5 

Uobie  Owning 

3.7 

1.0 

0.6 

3.3 

3.5 

1-6 

Total 

1000 

tw.i 

110  J 

1111 

1M.I 

1N.I 

1 .    Including  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

Note'  Totals  may  not  add  irj  100  due  I:  rounding.  Dwelinos  where  the  primary  maintalner  Is  a  temporary  resident  have 

baen«ktiiided. 
Souks:  Census  ol  Canada,  1991,  Households  and  Housing  Pubic  USe**crodata  Fies. 


T**f7 

Tenure  ju»  Type  of  Builowg  in  Husmko-Ww  Families,  tr  Life  Ctcle  m» 

Fnmly  Income  Quhtile  in  1990, 1991 


Tenure  and  type 

Ule  cycle 

ol  building 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Total 

Husbend-wte 

* 

families  wllh 

clrlMren  under  18 

Owner,  bulUing  ol 

live  or  more  storeys 

0.3 

0.3 

03 

0-4 

05 

•  4 

Owner,  low-list  buiding 

8.7 

11.5 

1 1  .a 

11.4 

OS 

110 

Owner,  slng>tamlly  dwsMlfig 

42.7 

539 

6S-6 

75. 1 

83.0 

67.1 

Tciuni.  singlf-Uiiily  dwelling 

13.; 

10.1 

6.6 

4.4 

3.1 

6.7 

Tenant,  low-rise  buMdlng 

30.0 

212 

113 

73 

3.1 

12.9 

Tenanl.  buikfng  ol  live  or 

more  storeys 

5.2 

3.0 

2.3 

15 

aa 

2.2 

Ttfal 

IN.! 

1(4.1 

100.1 

111.0 

1001 

111,0 

Owners 

51.7 

657 

77.7 

806 

aj.0 

71.3 

Tenants 

40.3 

34.3 

22.3 

13.2 

7.0 

21.8 

VutimoNS  in  the  Hqusmg  Cchoitkjhs  of  Canadian  Fmbues 


Tahe  7  (continued) 

Thus  jwd  Type  df  Building  in  Husmkd-Wif€  Family,  by  Life  Cvcle  and 
Family  Income  Quihtile  in  1990, 1991 


tenure  and  type 

Lifecytl* 

ofbuiMing 

Isl 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Sin 

Tilal 

Husband-wife 

% 

families  with  no 

chKdnsn  under  16, 

Owner,  buiUing  ol 

malnuilner  under  35 

live  or  more  storeys 

05 

OS 

0l7 

12 

2.3 

1.0 

Owner,  K»w-ris&  buiMitrj 

5.1 

7.6 

10.2 

12.9 

14.6 

10,2 

Owner,  slrgle-ramdly  dwelling 

14.3 

20.9 

31.9 

44.1 

57.4 

13.1 

Tenant,  singie-fimiiy  dweSinrj 

11.8 

10.5 

0.4 

8.4 

4.3 

t* 

Tenant,  low-rise  buMing 

sa? 

52.0 

39.4 

28.7 

14.5 

&1 

Tjnani,  building  olhve  or 

more  storeys 

10.1 

8.5 

9.3 

8-7 

6.7 

0.7 

Telal 

wo 

111.0 

1*1 

100.1 

111.0 

100.1 

Owns  re 

19.9 

29.9 

42.9 

662 

74.5 

441 

Tenants 

BD-1 

71.1 

57.1 

41.8 

2S.5 

5S.2 

Hasbanif-vHtff 

lamiiss  will)  no 

children  under  16, 

tisiitjirer 

Owner,  building  ol 

under  35 

live «  more  storeys 

IjO 

n 

15 

1.6 

2.6 

1.1 

Owner,  low-rise  buifjintj 

11.4 

12.1 

12.4 

12.8 

11.0 

11.9 

Owner,  sinrjle-lamlly  dwelling 

61.2 

66-3 

6B.7 

72.4 

76i 

11.7 

TemM,  single-lamiy  dwelSng 

« 

3.4 

29 

2.6 

1.9 

3.0 

Tenant  low-rise  building 

18,4 

120 

101 

7.4 

3.9 

i.7 

Tenant,  uuidirig  officer 

mwesloreys 

5-3 

4.9 

4.4 

32 

2-5 

4.1 

Mil 

100.1 

100.1 

1(4.0 

111.1 

100J 

111.0 

Owners 

73.s 

79.7 

82.6 

86.8 

91.7 

13.2 

Tenants 

26-5 

20.4 

17.4 

13.2 

6.3 

11.0 

LOm-narwit 

lamilbes  wllh 

children  under 

16,  mainiainer 

Owner,  building  ol 

is  male 

live  or  iiiqr  storeys 

0.2 

0.4 

OS 

0.0 

1.5 

•  4 

Owner,  low-rise  buiMing 

8.0 

12.1 

14.3 

161 

98 

11J0 

Owner,  single-famlydweling 

a».o 

59.1 

S5.9 

63.6 

70.7 

44.4 

Tenant,  sinrjie-family  dueling 

13.0 

9.8 

7.1 

78 

6.6 

9,8 

Tenant,  low-rise  building 

43.9 

32.2 

18-6 

3.7 

9.6 

20.7 

Tenant,  buildiigoHw*  Or 

more  storeys 

6.8 

6.4 

16 

u 

23 

5.2 

final 

111.0 

111,0 

100.1 

100UO 

111.0 

100.1 

Owners 

36.2 

51.6 

707 

79.7 

82.0 

06.4 

Tenants 

ej.e 

48.4 

29.3 

20.3 

18.1 

43.6 

Cmudun  Families  at  the  Appagaeh  of  the  Year  2000 


Table  T  (concluded) 

Tenure  and  Type  w  Btmarra  m  Husmmd-Wife  Families,  by  Life  Ckle  and 

Fahlv  Income  Quwtile  m 1990, 1991 

Tenure  ang  type 
Ufa  cycle oIlmiMinrj is|  2nd         3rd        4lh        5th     Total 

Lone-parent  temiies 

wllh  chilWren 

under  16, 

nulnukncr  Owner.  buPdina  of 

islemale  five  or  mora  storeys  0.3  0-5  0.6         £.0         0.6        0.4 

Owner,  low-rtst  ImiUkog  4.2  12j5        15.7       19:2       13.1        7J 

Ottner,  slfiole-Omtydwclirto  11.9  2W        47.5       507        56.9      20.2 

Tenant,  sin«ls-fam4lydMnlNng         14.4  9.3  7.2         6.0         6.3      12  J 

fount,  tow-rise  buiMino  61  jO  41.7        24.2       16j6       15.6      62.1 

Tenant,  building  ol  live  v 


more  slants 

6.3 

B.7 

4.7 

2-9 

25 

7,4 

MH 

1H.0 

1110 

IMt 

1M.0 

1M.I 

1M.0 

tomtit 
Tenuis 

164 

836 

42.4 
576 

64.0 
36.0 

71.9 
2B1 

7S.6 
24.4 

26.1 
719 

1 .    Ferries  him  been  classified  by  Income.  In  ascending  order.  Thus,  the  llrst  quialile  represents  the  2fr%  of  families.  wWi 

the  lowest  Incomes. 
Kill:  Tolals  may  not  add  to  1 00  due  to  rounding .  Dwtlings  where  the  primary  malnlalHH  is  a  temporary  resident  Urn 

tan  excluded. 
Some:  Census  ol  Canada,  1991,  HouslliQKrs  and  Housing  Public  Use  Uicradala  Hits. 


Tabu  A 

PflOPOrnion  or  Families  Livihb  in  Crowded-  Hdueihc,1  ar  Tenure, 
Type  of  Family  and  Lwho  Ann  augments,  1991 


Type 
of  family 

living  arrangemenls 

Tenure 

Family 
lung  alone 

Ltvlno. 
wtt  offers 

Iklil 

Owner 

Husband-wile  lanMie&with  crriMw 
Husband-wle  larniies  with  no  children 
JMhiiliiut-wirelanillta 

Male  lone-parent  larriies 
Female  lone-parent  lamii*$ 

4.0 

2J 

3.0 
3.9 

1S.4 
6.7 
12.0 
20.1 
23.6 

5.1 
M 

as 

9.41 
4.7 

TMM 

2,7 

14.0 

4.0 

Henler 

Husband-wife  families  with  childrtfi 

Husband-wife  families  with  nocltidren 
Ml  hubail-vlle  fanffits 

Malelon»-uar«nt1ainiies 
FemaH  huMt-paroM  lamHIn 

19.3 
2.3 
11,8 
20.4 
21  .3 

46.0 
16.4 
34.2 
S0.5 
47.4 

22.1 

3.3 
12.9 
23,« 
2S,9 

Idii 

11-4 

396 

1«,4 

Variations  in  tw  Housine  Cohomons  u*  Gmiaimah  Families 


Twle  S  {concluded} 

PnftrtttnoH  Of  Fmhwes  Lhihq  ih  Chowohj  Housihe,1  by  Teniae. 

TrFE  OF  FAMN.Y  AND  LlTOW  AlVUHQEHIHTS,  1991 


Type 
oflarnRy 

1 

j*ing  arrangements 

Tenure 

Fsmify 
liwng  alone 

Living 

wilh  others 

fetal 

fml 

Hi3fc*i*-«ira  lanlKnwWi  rtlklren 
Hittuii-wtrt  tannic  wHh  tt  thiWien 
NlNiEbaii-wlltlanilitt 
Halt  lorn-part nttinilies 
Finale  leaa-i  arail  linllln 

7.0 

0.8 

4.5 

11,3 

14.7 

21.8 
9.3 
10,7 
tt.7 
34.8 

1,4 

M 

S.7 
(6.4 
18.1 

Total 

5,6 

»8 

7.3 

1.    fr  the  rMnillon  ol  "crawolni  *  set  Seclion  7.6. 

Souro:  Census  of  Canada.  1991,  Inflmdual  PubHc  Use  Microdala  File*. 


Table  9 

Paopdrtmn  of  Fjwilks  M«  Chumcn  bvim  in  Chowoeo  Housing,1  by  Tvn  of  Famly, 
TommiwTypeofBuildihb,  1991 


Typeoflamlry 


Tenure 

and  lyiw  of  buldiig 


Wishahd-wile 

lamilhes 


Lone 
lather$ 


Lone 
molhera 


Talal 


% 


Families    '       Owner,  building  ol  five  Of  more  Storeys 

5.8 

19.2s 

14.6 

8.7 

Owner,  low-rise  buiUing 

G-0 

11.S 

6.3 

70 

Owner,  slngle-tamiydwelino 

2.8 

0.3 

16 

2.9 

Tenant,  single-lamily  dweling 

7.7 

16.5 

17.7 

0.0 

Tenant,  low-rise  building 

12-1 

29.1 

24.2 

1S.6 

Tenant,  building  ol  live  or  more  storey* 

15.9 

26.9 

29.1 

18.5 

Total 

s.s 

14.2 

16.4 

10 

Children          Owner,  building  oil  live  or  more  storeys 

32.3 

- 

30.4' 

32.8 

Owner,  low-rise  fauHlog 

18.6 

20.5 

16.6 

11.7 

Owner,  single-family  dweling 

7.5 

13.2 

11.2 

7.7 

Tewnl,  single-family  dweWnfl 

18.0 

26.0 

26.5 

2M 

Tenant,  low-rise  building 

31.6 

41.1 

35.0 

33.1 

Tenant,  building  or  five  Or  more  Storeys 

52.3 

46.3 

44:2 

50.1 

Talal 

13.3 

24.1 

27.9 

15.3 

-    Percentage  omitted  (fewer  dan  10  cases  in  Uie  sample). 

1 .    For  the  defniikon  ol  *crowding,n  see  Section  7.6. 

i.    Percentage  cataibud  lor  lewer  than  10D  cases  in  the  sample. 

Nat*:  Families  where  IhB  primary  maiitener  or  Iheir  spouse  is  a  temporary  resident  have  been  excluded. 

Source:  Census  ol  Canada,  1991,  Households  and  Housing  Public  Use  Ulcrodala  hies. 


Canadian  Families  K!  t«  Apmcach  cf  the  Vfjr  2000 


TuleIO 

FituHcuiL  Outlw  at  1090,  iv  Tehuae  mid  Lfe  Cvcle,  1991 


LWcytia 

Financial 
Outlay 

OWIKfS 

no  mortgage 

Owners 

wlltta 

mortgage 

Tennis 

Husband-*ite  lamlltswiin 
nortildKnundsr  16,  maJmaliw  under  35 

0-14% 
15-29% 
30%  or  mm 

91.6 
6.4 
2.1 

% 

17.3 
59.3 
23.5 

43.6 
40.9 
15.3 

fatal 

100.0 

1IM 

1000 

Husband-wl«  laniii«$  with 
chlMnen  undef  16 

0-14% 
15-29% 
30%  or  mure 

93.2 
4.6 

1.9 

23.2 

55.3 
21.5 

32.6 

45.1 
222 

Talal 

100.0 

iio.t 

100.0 

Lone  mothers  with  chMdren 
under  age  16 

0-14% 
15-29% 
30%  or  owe 

65.2 
22,1 
12.7 

6.0 
37.4 

56.fi 

59 
30.3 

63.6 

trial 

100.1 

111! 

1N.0 

U)fl«failiefauilluriildieri 

undsrage 16 

0-14% 
15-29% 
30%  or  owe 

A2.7 

11. D 
6.3 

15.7 
47J 
37.0 

1M 
39.9 
40.3 

lalal 

110.1 

KM 

110.1 

Husband-wile  1a«liiB$  will 
no  chWdrar  under  age  1 6H 
ihaiitaiier  aged  35  Or  Older 

0-14% 

15-Z9% 
30%orowe 

A7.0 
10.5 

2.2 

35.6 

43J 
20.5 

35.3 

42.6 
22:1 

Total 

110.1 

1IM 

INI 

Haw  Totals  may  nol  add  lo  1 00  due  to  rounding 

been  excised. 
Sown:  Canst*  ofCanadaj99i,Housenoids  and 


Families  where  one  ol  lite  spouses  was  a  temporary  resident  have 
Housing  Pubic  usettcrodata  Fies. 


Variations  in  the  Housing  Conditions  of  Canadian  Families 


TmleII 

Fimhcul  Dutlht  in  1990,  ar  TtM  of  FwniY,  Hummh  of  CwuoflEH  uracR 

Aec16Jun>Jto,1991 


Age 
ol  chldren 

Financial  OU% 

at  children 

IVPSQI 

fairly 

0- 

14% 

15- 
29% 

30% 
or  mora 

Total 

Hoik 

Husband-wife,  bofh  employed  in  1930 
Other  hHsbanrj^tamlitt 
Female  lone-panert  taniN^ 

56-7 

60.7 
43-2 

% 
32.6 
25.5 
33.7 

10.7 
13,7 
23.1 

101.0 

mo 

101.0 

1  child 

Under 

Husband-wife,  faofh  employed  in  1990 

Otter  hiisoamHffite  lamies 
Female  lone-parent  families 

3Z-1 

2&.B 

50-5 
39,1 
24.2 

17.4 
32-! 

67.4 

111.0 
KM 
111,1 

6-15 

Husband-wife,  both  employed  in  1390 

Other  husband-wile  lamiies 
Female  lone-panem  famines 

51.6 
45-1 
1M 

36.3 
322 

35-5 

12.1 

22-0 
4M 

111.1 
1IM 
KM 

1  children 

All 
under  6 

Hosband-wffe,  both  employed  in  1990 
OWter  husband-Wile  larrdlies 
Female  lone-parent  families 

31-0 

as 
ss 

51-5 
47.4 

22.S 

17.5 
29.1 

71  .S 

KM 
KM 
KM 

Under  6  Husb»rid-frife,  both  employed  in  1990       37.2  46.7  16.1  KM 

and  OrJwrhusband-wile  families  310  44.?  24.5  KM 

6-16 Female  lone-parent  families 8.0  27.2  64.6  111  J 

All  HusDjrid-ttitebolh  employed  In  1990       46.1  41.1  12.9  110.1 

6-1 S  Other  husband-wife  families  38.6  39.1  23.2  110.1 

Female  lone-parent  lamKlK  11.6  36.6  62.4  1N.I 

3  oi  more        All  Husband-wite,  both  employed  n  1990       34.3  4*7  16.9  110  J 

children  wider  6  Olher  husband-wile  lamllles  26.6  43.2  31.2  1N.I 

Female  tow-parent  families 5.31  23.41  71 31  HO 

Under  6  Husband-wile,  both  employed  m  1990       36.4  45.6  16.0  110  J 

anil  Other  husband-wile  families  30.6  46.4  23.0  1N.I 

H5  Female  lone-parent  famiies  6.1  £3.7  66.2  110.1 


Aiaged 

Husband-wile,  both  employed  In  1990 

43.1 

42.2 

t4.7 

1N.I 

6-15 

Othflff  husoand-wife  femiies 

361 

376 

a62 

110.1 

Female  lane-parent  Implies 

11.4 

28.7 

69.9 

1N.I 

Total  Hiftait^te,  baft  employed  li  KM     41.7         3S..5         12.9     110.0 

Other  iniirri-wrbtiniillBi  52.3         31.3         17.5     100.0 

ft  nlle  tail-parent  flriilits  tt.0         31,9         44,2     1000 

1 .    Percentage  calculated  lor  fewBr  than  100  cases. 

Note;  Totals  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding,  Families  whwe  the  husband,  wife  or  lone  mother  is  t  temporary 

resident  hove  been  encloded- 
Swte:  Census  oi  Canada,  1 991 ,  Households  aid  housing  Public  Use  Microdata  Files. 
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Tabu  12 

Fmahral  Ouhav  in 

1990,  by  Type  of  Family  juo 

Uvwg  Akwwqemehts,  1991 

Financial 
outlay 

Uvino  arrangements 

Tyiwof 
family 

family 
ivino  alone 

Family  Hiring 
wtti  Olhgr  |rtf$0n$ 

Talil 

Married  couples 

0-14% 

15-29% 
30%  or  mote 

49^ 
357 
14.4 

55.0 
31.4 
13.5 

51.3 

35.3 
14.3 

Total  1%) 

1IM 

KM 

101.0 

Total  (H| 

9.852.811 

1.080,241 

10.133.075 

Common'few  couples 

0-14% 

15-29% 
30%  or  more 

30-5 
42.3 

ia? 

47.4 
37.6 
150 

31.3 
42,4 
11,3 

total  l%) 

1IM 

KM 

KM 

Totality 

1.277.185 

126.841 

1.404.025 

Hustand-wffs  famlKes 

0-14% 
30%  o  more 

46.5 
36.6 
14.3 

54.2 
32.1 
13.7 

41.1 
31.1 
14.8 

Total  |%) 

KM 

KM 

KM 

Total  |N| 

5,594,094 

m,$m 

6,1W,W4 

Lout  failure 

0-14% 

15-29% 
30%  or  more 

39.9 
354 

24.7 

47.2 
34.3 
18.6 

42.3 
35.0 
22,7 

Total  (%) 

111.0 

KI.O 

101,0 

Total  |N| 

107,100 

51  .TOO 

1.58,170 

Lone  mothers  never- 
married 

0-14% 
15-28% 
30%  or  more 

6.8 
25.9 
67.4 

219 
38.3 
39.9 

4.3 
21.1 

62.7 

Total  |%) 

KM 

KM 

KI.O 

Total  |N| 

1.24,130 

25.230 

149,345 

lone  mothers  separated, 
divorce!!  or  married 

0-14% 
15-29% 
30%  of  man 

16.1 
36.0 
47.9 

36.5 
369 
26.5 

3M 

34.2 
43.4 

Total  |%r 

mo 

10*0 

101.0 

Total  |N) 

351,  HO 

94,155 

445,725 

Lone  mottafs  widowed 

0-14% 
15-26% 
30%  or  more 

53.2 
28.2 
18.7 

55.6 
27.1 

17.4 

53.7 
27.9 
18.4 

Totalis 

1M.0 

101.0 

1000 

Total  (H| 

143,135 

35,700 

17M25 

ratal  Ion  nilken 

1-14% 

15-21% 

JWtrntf* 

22.8 
32.1 
45-1 

31.5 
34.9 
2*,6 

26.0 
32.7 
41.3 

Total  |%| 

1N.0 

14.0 

104.0 

Total  |N| 

418,325 

155,570 

774,100 

VtfmnoHS  w  ine  Housing  ConornONS  of  Okmjiah  Families 


Table  12  (concuimd) 

Fmmncml  Ovtiay  m  1990,  ir  Type  of  Fjuwt  and  Lima  Awujigehewts,  1991 


Financial 
oulby 

Uuliin  jiwigeiiienls 

Type  oi 

famiy 

Family 
livingalone 

Family  living 
wWi  oilier  persons 

TMll 

TtUl  iBDillCI 

•-14% 
1B-2f% 
31%  or  nun 

i6.i 

W.I 

tt.6 

16.1 

«6.» 
15.7 
17.S 

Total  |%) 

in  j 

1MI 

100.0 

ToWP) 

(MII1I 

811,115 

7,111,410 

Rote:  Totals  nuynMacdlo  100  due  to  rtundifta, 
Soum:  Ciitsusol  Canada,  1991,  special  compllalloo. 


Canadian  Families  at  the  Approach  of  the  Year  2000 


Conclusion 

Evelyn  e  Lapierre-Adamcyk 
Yves  Peron 


To  conclude  this  socio-demographic  analysis  of  the  family,  we  present  an  overview  of  the 

highlights  of  the  study  and  reflect  briefly  on  the  future  of  the  family  as  revealed  by  the  ample  data 
and  statistical  analyses.  This  overview  is  particularly  useful  for  those  who  are  reading  ujuickly,  are 
less  keen  on  tables  and  graphs,  and  are  skimming  only  for  the  most  unique  and  striking  features 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  new  image  of  the  Canadian  family.  Therefore,  only  the  most 
significant  element  are  reviewed  in  order  to  link  several  socio-economic  issues  of  the  evolution 
of  the  family,  identify  new  avenues  of  study  and.  finally,  reflect  on  concepts  needed  lo  improve 
data  collection. 

The  last  3D  years  attest  to  the  emergence  of  new  family  models  that  are  different  from  and 
continually  changing  in  relation  to  the  model  of  the  stable  family,  which  traditionally  dissolved 

only  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses.  While  many  modern-day  families  still  follow  a 
relatively  predictable  path,  they  are  surrounded  by  an  environment  where  the  risk  of  dissolution 
is  high  and  the  likelihood  of  eventually  having  to  rebuild  one's  family  structure  has  increased 
substantially. 

The  socio-demographic  analysis  conducted  in  this  monograph  is  based  primarily  on  basic 
demographic  trends:  the  doubling  of  the  population  in  40  years,  the  drop  in  fertility  by  more  titan 
half,  the  marked  increase  in  union  dissolutions  and  divorce,  and  the  declining  popularity  of  legal 
marriage.  A  careful  study  of  the  evolution  of  households  and  families  from  1 951  to  1 991  reveals 
a  profound  transformation  in  how  Canadian  men  and  women  live  together.  As  the  number  of 
households  is  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  the  size  of  households  is  shrinking 
considerably:  the  average  number  of  family  members  decreased  from  4.0  to  2.7  in  40  years. 
Small  households  of  one  or  two  persons  now  predominate:  however,  they  account  for  just  one- 
third  of  the  population.  There  has  also  been  a  notable  reduction  in  the  relative  importance  of 
family  households  as  a  proportion  of  all  households:  in  1951,  they  made  up  S°%  of  the  total 
while  in  1991  they  represented  just  72%.  This  decline  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  greater 
propensity  of  people  lo  live  alone:  one-person  households  rose  front  7.4%  of  the  total  in  1 95 1  to 
23%lnl90I.ThebehaviouToffamiliesthentiielvesischanging.Almostallfantt]yhouseholdsarE 
one-family  households  that  consist  only  of  the  members  of  a  given  family  unit.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  marginali/ation  of  three-generation  households  and  of  families  thai  share  their  housing 
with  persons  outside  the  family  uniL 

From  these  facts  emerges  a  profile  where  uniformity  predominates.  In  1991,  9  in  10 
households  consisted  of  just  one  person  or  family  unit;  in  1956  this  proportion  was  8  in  If). 
Where  does  the  perception  of  the  diversification  of  lifestyles  originate?  The  answer  lies  within  the 
trail  sforntation  of  the  family  unit  itself.  Due  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the  importance  of  the  institution 
of  marriage,  proven  mainly  by  a  substantial  increase  in  separations  and  divorces,  Ibc  relative 
importance  of  lone -parent  families  has  grown  from  1 2.7%  to  2Q.0%  in  20  years  among  families 
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with  children.  Soon  after,  the  popularity  of  marriage  declined.  In  1991,  1 1  %  of  couples  were 
living  common  law;  this  proportion  rose  to  23%  among  couples  where  the  woman  was  under  ^ge 
35.  Therefoie,  the  traditional  family  unit,  consisting  of  a  married  couple  and  their  children,  no 
longer  accounted  for  as  large  a  port  of  the  family  landscape.  Blended  families  are  another  aspect 
of  this  landscape  related  to  the  new  complexity  of  the  paths  of  each  member  of  a  couple  and  their 
ties  with  their  children.  A  blended  family  is  formed  when  a  lone-patent  family  once  again 
becomes  a  "two-parent"  family  and  the  non -custodial  parent  is  replaced  by  a  stepparent. 
Therefore,  by  definition,  a  blended  family  consists  of  at  least  one  child  who  is  not  the  natural  or 
adoptedchildofthetwo  members  of  Ihe  couple.  These  families  ate  not  easily  observed  and,  even 
after  extensive  analyses  of  the  available  data,  their  number  and  characteristics  remain  uncertain. 
We  identify  blended  families  and  establish  estimates  of  these  families  through  the  observation  of 
the  paths  of  individuals.  In  199  J ,  these  families  represented  slightly  more  than  10%  of  couples 
with  children.  Increasingly  mare  common,  blended  families  are  also  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
in  one-third  of  cases  children  of  the  current  union  are  added  to  the  children  of  a  previous  union  of 
one  of  the  parents.  A  small  minority  include  children  born  of  previous  unions  of  both  spouses, 
and  only  1%  of  blended  families  blend  children  of  three  different  sibling  relationships  (that  is, 
children  of  the  wife,  of  the  husband,  and  of  both  spouses). 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  this  study  has  been  the  use  of  a  dual  perspective  in 
analysing  family  units  al  given  points  in  time  to  yield  the  profile  described  above  and  to  analyse 
individual  paths  marked  by  family  events.  This  second  perspective  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  in  common-law  unions  as  a  prelude  to  marriage  and  remarriage.  For  example,  nearly  half 
of  young  Canadian  men  and  women  who  were  married  for  the  first  time  had  lived  common  law 
with  their  spouse  before  marrying  them,  and  about  two  in  three  remarried  women  aged  25  to  54 
in  1990  had  lived  common  law  before  legalizing  their  union  with  their  partner  Common-law 
unions  are  often  unstable,  even  when  they  have  produced  children.  Therefore,  their  dissolution  is 
the  cause  of  half  of  all  lone-parent  episodes  among  single  mothers.  In  contrast,  65%  of  blended 
families  are  formed  by  this  type  of  union;  ibis  formation  of  a  new  couple  is  often  ihe  choice  that 
ends  a  period  of  lone  parenthood  (for  55%  of  women  and  only  40%  of  men). 

Often  a  transitional  slate,  common-law  unions  occur  at  various  slages  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  and  they  occur  far  more  often  than  suggested  by  the  proportion  of  common-law  families 
observed  in  1991. 

The  same  is  true  of  lone  parenthood.  More  and  more  men  and  women  will  experience  at  least 
one  episode  of  lone  parenthood,  and  these  episodes  will  not  last  as  long  as  those  experienced  by 
previous  generations.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  lone  parenthood  affects  men  and  women  in 
different  ways.  Twice  as  many  lone  mothers  as  lone  fathers  will  remain  in  this  status  for  at  least 
10  years.  Conversely,  brief  episodes  are  proportionally  twice  as  common  among  men  as  among 
women.  These  trends  are  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  men  enter  new  unions  more  quickly 
than  women. 

In  contrast  with  the  past,  when  blended  families  were  formed  following  a  period  of  lone 
parenthood  resulting  from  widowhood,  more  than  half  of  recent  blended  family  episodes  arose 
following  a  separation  or  divorce.  In  these  cases,  the  non-custodial  natural  parent  remained,  to 
some  extent,  accessible  to  the  children.  We  know  that  most  children  live  with  their  mother 
following  the  breakdown  of  a  union,  and  this  may  distance  them  from  their  father.  Thus  the 
blended  family  takes  on  special  significance  in  the  lives  of  men.  When  they  form  a  blended 
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family,  men  who  do  not  live  with  their  children  risk  growing  even  further  apart  from  ihem  as  their 
new  family  becomes  the  centre  of  their  attention  and  obligation,  demanding  an  emotional  and 
material  commitment  lhat  likely  makes  them  even  less  available  to  their  children  from  previous 
unions. 

In  short,  we  found  that  the  diversification  of  family  behaviours  multiplied  family  experiences 
in  the  lives  of  individuals.  Tf  the  trends  observed  in  1 990  continue,  about  four  in  five  men  and  four 
in  five  women  will  form  an  "intact"  two-parent  family  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime,  one  in  three 
women  (and  one  in  four  men)  will  experience  lone  parenthood,  and  one  in  six  women  (and  nearly 
one  in  five  men)  will  live  in  a  blended  family-  These  trends  could  become  much  more  prominent 
since  the  younger  the  generation,  the  more  developed  the  paths-tree  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
paths  taken,  even  though  these  generations  are  not  as  far  along  their  marital  and  parental  life 
courses. 

The  complex  paths  that  now  mark  the  lives  of  adults  have  inevitable  repercussions  on  (he  lives 
of  the  children  whose  family  environment  has  been  transformed.  First,  because  of  the  decline  in 
fertility,  most  children  now  find  themselves  in  small  families  and  rarely  have  more  than  two 
siblings.  Children  also  are  more  and  more  likely  to  have  parents  who  live  common  law.  However, 
the  most  significant  change  i$  most  likely  produced  by  the  greater  marital  instability  of  ihe 
parents,  meaning  that  children  are  more  likely  to  experience  periods  in  lone-parent  families,  and 
at  an  increasingly  early  age.  Consequently,  more  and  more  children  are  experiencing  the  physical 
and  often  emotional  remoteness  of  one  of  their  parents,  usually  the  father,  as  our  analysis  of  male 
family  paths  shows  (see  Chapter  4).  The  blended  family  calls  for  further  adjustments  when  a 
stepparent,  sometimes  accompanied  by  children,  enter  the  child's  family. 

The  expression  "two-parent  family"  and  the  very  large  percentage  of  children  who  live  in 
such  a  family  therefore  mask  a  far  greater  diversity.  For  example,  in  1991 ,  of  1 00  children  about 
age  seven,  86  were  in  a  two-parent  family:  72  of  those  were  in  an  intact  family,  and  14  were  in  a 
blended  family.  The  other  14  children  were  in  a  lone-parent  family,  some  for  the  second  time. 

Therefore,  the  diversification  of  adult  family  paths  is  sure  to  cause  profound  changes  in  the 
life  courses  of  children.  This  complexity  is  not  reduced  for  either  the  adults  or  children  by  the 
evolution  of  more  standard  living  conditions,  namely  the  remarkable  irtcrease  in  the  number  of 
dual-income  families.  The  increase  in  the  economic  activity  of  mothers  seems  to  respond  to  two 
convergent  trends:  the  desire  of  women  to  participate  in  the  labour  force  and  the  need  for  a  second 
income  to  maintain  a  desired  standard  of  living.  In  general,  we  found  lhat  two-parent  families 
where  both  spouses  are  working  fall  into  the  high-income  categories.  There  is,  however,  a  link 
bet  ween  the  type  of  family  and  income,  for  example,  common-law  couples  ha ve  lower  i  ncomes 
than  married  couples.  With  regard  to  the  tendency  of  mothers  to  work  outside  the  home,  a 
growing  discrepancy  is  found  between  the  income  of  two-parent  families  and  lhat  of  lone-parent 
families.  This  new  reality  is  of  concern  because  it  underscores  the  fact  that  so  many  lone-parent 
families  fall  into  the  low-income  categories.  Obviously,  these  families  have  only  one  income,  and 
the  problem  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  young  mothers  living  on  iheir  own  find  it  harder  to 
reconcile  economic  activity  with  caring  for  their  children. 

Economic  constraints  are  also  evident  in  various  housing  conditions,  such  as  home 
ownership;  access  to  dwellings  large  enough  for  adults  and  children;  the  money  required  to  obtain 
adequate  housing;  and  ihe  need  to  share  one's  housing  with  people  outside  the  family  unit.  All 
these  factors  are  linked  to  the  various  types  of  family:  double-income,  two-parent  families  enjoy 
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more  favourable  housing  conditions,  regardless  of  the  criteria  applied,  and  young  lore  mothers 
face  the  grealesl  hardship.  These  variations  in  housing  conditions  affect  children's  quality  of  life 
according  to  the  type  of  family  to  which  they  belong. 

The  analyses  in  this  monograph,  show  that  family  structures  have  changed.  The  number  of 
families  formed  around  common-law  unions,  young  lone-parent  families  and  blended  families 
has  increased,  while  two-parent  families  based  on  marriage  have  declined,  They  also  show  that 
these  changes,  measured  across  the  range  of  families,  do  not  reveal  their  full  import  until 
observed  through  individual  paths.  These  paths  have  grown  more  diverse  and  consist  of  varied 
sequences  that  are  virtually  impossible  to  predict.  The  decline  in  the  popularity  of  legal  marriage 
as  a  necessary  condition  for  living  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  the  parallel  increase  in 
cohabitation,  are  undeniably  decisive  factors  in  the  variety  of  family  behaviour  sequences. 
Moreover,  the  diversification  of  individual  paths  is  expressed  differently  for  men  and  women,  and 
is  rapidly  altering  the  family  environment  of  children. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FAMILY:  A  REFLECTION  OH  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  CHANGES 

[n  this  study,  we  thoroughly  observe,  measure  and  illustrate  contemporary  family  life  in  its 
various  forms.  Our  primary  goal  is  to  shed  Light  on  new  behaviours  and  clarify  ihe  relative 
magnitude  of  these  behaviours.  To  this  end  we  scrutinize  the  data;  clarify  the  meanings  of 
definitions;  demonstrate  the  data's  limitations,  and  sometimes  their  inability  to  express  the  new 
realities;  and  combine  sources  to  extract  the  most  significant  information-  We  also  effectively 
profile  new  types  of  families  and  the  role  they  play  today.  The  scope  of  the  changes  and  their 
impact  on  the  lives  of  men,  women  and  children  leave  no  doubt  about  the  marked  contrast 
between  families  of  the  1950s  and  those  of  the  1990s.  These  changes  affect  basic  aspects  of  the 
lives  of  individuals  and  of  society.  They  invite  further  consideration  to  discover  their  meaning, 
which  is  slowly  emerging  in  the  context  of  the  socio-demographic  analysis  ihat  has  guided  us. 

What,  then,  do  these  changes  mean?  First,  the  evolution  of  the  composition  of  households 
confirms  that  the  desire  for  autonomy  is  a  very  important  value  in  Canadian  society  The 
inclination  of  people  who  do  not  belong  to  a  family  unit  to  live  alone  has  grown  over  decades 
marked  by  the  greater  wealth  of  society  and  individuals.  Also,  the  family  unit  greatly  values  its 
privacy,  raiely  sharing  its  housing  with  relatives  and  almost  never  sharing  it  wiih  strangers. 
People  grow  apart  fnjrn  their  families,  and  families  become  estranged  from  their  relatives.  This 
desire  for  independence  probably  corresponds  in  part  with  the  disappearance  of  the  traditional 
sense  of  responsibility  between  parents  and  children  and  among  relatives,  which  the  community 
now  assumes  but  does  not  fully  replace.  While  the  bonds  between  individuals  and  their  relations 
are  more  tenuous,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  bonds  between  parents  and  children  remain 
strong,  despite  Ihe  living  arrangements  that  protect  the  privacy  of  each. 

A  second  aspect  of  change  in  the  family,  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  is  the 
transformation  of  male-female  relationships.  There  is  no  denying  that  men  and  women  today  are 
seeking  personal  fulfillment  and  greater  autonomy.  Although  one  could  argue  that  traditional  life 
already  allowed  men  considerable  autonomy  within  the  couple,  family  and  society,  it  is  equally 
true  Ihat  women's  status  was  one  of  more  or  less  total  dependence.  Broader  access  to  education 
and  eventually  to  the  labour  market  accompanied  and  produced  changes  in  women's  attitudes. 
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While  the  impact  of  these  changes  is  only  gradually  affecting  women's  standard  of  living,  they 
are  profound  and  no  doubt  irreversible.  Modern  concepts  of  women's  role  in  society,  which  they 
ihemselves  are  first  to  accept,  at*  penetrating  the  Jives  of  couples  more  and  more  deeply.  As  a 
result,  relationships  between  men  and  women  in  the  workplace  and  in  conjugal  life  are  becoming 
more  equal.  While  ihe  battle  is  far  from  over,  some  optimists  maintain  it  has  already  been  won! 
Women  are  attending  university  and  having  as  much  if  not  more  success  than  men.  They  have 
already  started  establishing  themselves  in  many  occupations  previously  dominated  by  men,  so 
that  few  male  preserves  remain.  And  the  best-protected  preserve  is  probably  in  a  "couple"  where 
the  very  definitions  of  virility  and  femininity  are  at  slake.  Here,  however,  women  have  made 
especially  significant  gains  by  controlling  their  fertility,  due  to  the  development  of  effective 
methods  of  birth  control  and  access  to  abortion.  In  this  new  context  of  sexual  freedom  outside  of 
marriage  and  the  social  acceptance  of  cohabitation,  first  as  a  prelude  to  marriage  and  now  as  a 
substitute,  marriage  is  being  challenged.  Common-law  union  seems  a  more  favourable  state  than 
marriage  for  more  egalitarian  couple  relationships.  Women  are  almost  as  economically  active  as 
their  spouses,  and  housework  tends  to  be  more  equitably  shared,  even  though  complete  equity  has 
not  yet  been  achieved! 

A  third  aspect  of  change,  linked  10  the  previous  one,  concerns  the  very  nature  of  marital 
commitment.  Even  in  societies  where  divorce  is  more  common  than  in  Canada,  traditional 
marriage  is  based  on  a  presumption  of  stability.  For  the  past  two  decades,  fragility — witness  ihe 
high  incidence  of  divorce  and  the  precariousness  of  common-law  relationships — seems  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  unions.  Of  course,  many  marriages  last  and  a  number  of  couples  living  common-law 
will  remain  together  for  iheir  entire  lives.  But  the  permanent  nature  of  marriage  is  gone:  society 
has  accepted  that  union  dissolution  is  part  of  the  landscape,  somewhat  in  the  way  it  accepts  death 
as  a  pan  of  life.  Of  course,  some  couples  evade  voluntary  dissolution,  but  Ihe  foundation  on 
which  the  family  was  built  has  become  fragile. 

The  fragility  of  marital  unions  is  no  doubt  in  response  to  the  endless  search  for  happiness  and 
self-fulfillment,  which  drives  modern  people.  Once  love  cools,  passion  wanes,  and  Family  life 
imposes  perceived  constraints  such  as  intolerable  limitations  on  achieving  personal  goals,  men 
and  women  seek  to  rediscover  their  freedom,  often  by  renewing  their  search  for  a  partner  who 
will  help  them  blossom.  And  the  birth  of  children  no  longer  warrants  continuing  a  relationship  the 
couple  deems  unsatisfactory.  This  weakening  of  marital  bonds  therefore  affects  the  bonds 
between  parents  and  their  children.  First,  ihe  parents'  separation  leads  to  a  readjustment  of  their 
responsibilities  toward  their  children.  This  is  of  course  unavoidable  when  all  members  of  the 
family  no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof.  Secondly,  (his  new  sharing  of  responsibility  does  not 
usually  go  smoothly.  Experience  shows  that  most  children  live  with  their  mother,  and  that  all  too 
often  the  fathers  grow  apart  from  their  children,  seldom  see  them  and  even  fail  to  provide  for  their 
needs. 

The  breakdown  of  the  family  alone  affects  the  relationships  between  parents  and  children  and 
the  splitting  of  responsibilities  between  the  natural  parents.  The  blending  of  families,  resulting  in 
a  new  type  of  family,  further  complicates  matters.  While  blended  families  have  always  existed, 
they  traditionally  followed  the  death  of  a  parent  and  his  or  her  subsequent  replacement  by  a 
stepparent  who  came  into  the  family.  Today's  blended  family  comes  about  primarily  following  a 
separation  or  divorce.  The  non-custodial  parent  is  still  in  the  picture  and  continues,  or  should 
continue,  to  assume  their  emotional  and  material  responsibilities  vis-a-vis  their  children.  The 
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stepparent's  role  is  still  poorly  defined;  it  doubtless  varies  according  to  the  many  situations  these 
families  face-  There  is  no  model-  And  the  role  becomes  even  more  ambiguous  when  the  non- 
custodial parent  re-creates  a  new  family  to  which  other  children  are  born-  As  discussed,  it  is 
primarily  men  who  face  these  situations:  the  role  of  Father  is  undergoing  a  profound  crisis  thai  we 
have  scarcely  begun  10  reflect  upon. 

ft  is  children,  however,  who  risk  being  the  first  casualties  of  the  decisions  of  their  parents — 
decisions  over  which  they  have  very  little  control-  In  more  fortunate  cases,  when  the  parents 
separate  peacefully,  the  children  still  must  give  up  having  both  parents  present  together  and  divide 
their  time  between  two  homes.  In  less  fortunate  cases,  they  are  the  victims  of  fierce  negotiations 
between  exasperated  parents  and  are  often  neglected  by  the  absent  parent.  The  arrival  of  new 
partners  in  their  parents'  Jives  does  not  simplify  their  environment  and  requires  adjustments,  and 
the  children  risk  being  torn  between  divergent  loyalties. 

Finally,  the  instability  of  conjugal  unions  tends  to  lead  to  periods  of  economic  uncertainty- 
Maintaining  a  comfortable  standard  of  living  clearly  depends  largely  on  two  income*  in  two- 
parent  families-  Union  dissolution  creates  family  units  living  on  one  income,  and  thus  is 
associated  with  fairly  long  periods  when  families  have  access  to  fewer  financial  resources;  all  too 
often,  poverty  sets  in.  This  is  especially  true  of  young  mothers  who  have  children  and  live  on  their 
own.  Too  often  when  they  do  work,  they  earn  a  low  income  and  cannot  afford  child  care.  Often, 
they  must  leave  the  work  force  and  begin  the  cycle  of  dependency  on  government  assistance, 
which  is  difficult  10  break.  Moreover,  the  stale  is  questioning  its  role,  and  there  are  many 
indications  that  it  is  preparing  to  withdraw,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  responsibilities  it  assumed 
before  the  financial  crisis  became  intolerable.  There  is  reason  to  be  concerned  that  ihe  most 
vulnerable  families  will  suffer  from  this  withdrawal  of  slate  assistance. 

FAMILY  CHANGES  AHO  SOME  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ISSUES  THAT  HAVE  ARISEN 

New  family  realities  are  emerging,  driven  by  the  forces  of  contemporary  society  that  encourage 
individuals  to  seek  greater  autonomy.  This,  in  turn,  is  reducing  the  dominance  of  traditional 
institutions  that  once  provided  the  framework  for  and  sustained  families-  Families  gave  people  the 
support  ihey  needed  throughout  the  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  Families  were  always  there, 
ready  to  protect,  too  often  to  overprotect,  from  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  Also,  institutions,  such 
as  family  law,  religion,  community  associations,  and  so  on,  supported  families  by  imposing 
constraints  on  the  behaviour  of  individuals:  the  well-being  of  society  took  precedence  over 
personal  fulfilment.  Today's  families  have  become  autonomous  in  relation  to  their  relatives,  as 
have  family  members  in  relalion  lo  their  family.  They  have  also  overcome  institutional  constraints 
and  so  have  become  more  vulnerable  to  hardship. 

The  changes  in  the  family  therefore  require  major  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  society  in 
which  they  occur.  First,  male-female  relationships,  which  began  their  transformation  some  lime 
ago,  must  continue  to  strive  for  the  equality  so  greatly  sought  after— in  social  and  economic  life 
as  well  as  in  marital  and  family  life.  Some  negative  consequences  of  union  dissolutions,  including 
the  impoverishment  of  lone-parent  families,  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if  men  and  women  had 
equal  access  to  paid  employment  and  if  mothers  and  fathers  equally  shared  responsibility  for  their 
children- 
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Secondly,  ihe  dissolution  of  the  couple  must  not  signify  the  breakdown  of  the  family;  the 
relationships  between  parents  and  children  must  survive.  While  formally  acknowledging  that 
irrevocable  legal  marriage  is  no  longer  the  basis  of  the  family,  society  must  attempt  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  filial  bond  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  children  and  parents.  In  this  regard,  a  more 
equal  division  of  parental  responsibilities  between  fathers  and  mothers,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
necessary,  as  is  adequate  support  for  the  parent  who  must,  when  unavoidable,  assume  sole 
custody  of  the  children.  There  is  also  a  definite  need  to  redefine  the  role  of  fathers  in  relation  to 
iheir  children,  particularly  when  they  do  not  live  with  them  or  when  they  take  on  new  family 
responsibilities.  The  role  and  obligations  of  stepparents  should  also  be  considered  at  a  time  when 
families  are  forming,  dissolving  and  reforming  every  day. 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  standard  of  living,  most  parents  in  today's  families 
are  active  in  the  labour  force.  This  means  that  the  time  spent  on  economic  activity  directly 
conflicts  with  family  time,  particularly  time  spent  caring  for  the  children.  The  presence  of  both 
parents  in  the  labour  force  reflects  nol  only  the  economic  needs  of  families,  but  also  the  strong 
desire  of  women,  expressed  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  participate  fully  in  the  labour  force.  This 
established  trend  will  not  change,  particularly  as  the  labour  market  can  no  longer  operate  without 
the  presence  and  skills  of  women.  Women's  desire  to  participate  in  the  labour  force,  along  with  a 
new  concept  of  how  we  Jive  our  lives,  is  creating  a  child-caie  vacuum.  To  fill  it,  society  has  thus 
far  relied  on  the  initiative  of  parents,  who  usually  have  to  manage  without  the  support  of  their 
employer,  community  or  government  services.  Parents,  especially  mothers,  must  ensure  that  their 
small  children  are  cared  for  24  hours  a  day  and  not  let  their  jobs  surfer  for  it.  Society  as  a  whole, 
the  labour  market,  and  the  slate  in  particular  have  not  yet  decided  to  tackle  this  issue  head  on. 
Given  the  necessary  economic  activity  of  parents,  a  social  structure  must  be  established  to 
address,  above  all,  the  needs  of  young  children,  and  target  all  families  that  have  children  with 
special  needs  who  require  care,  in  particular  the  children  of  low-income  parents  who  are  quite 
often  lone-parents.  Fourthly,  this  study  shows  that  most  Canadian  families  want  housing  with 
enough  space,  both  inside  and  out,  to  allow  for  personal  privacy  and  the  leisure  activities  of 
children  and  adolescents.  This  is  how  we  interpret  the  clear  predominance  of  single-family 
dwellings.  Clearly,  this  type  of  housing  is  available  only  to  those  who  can  afford  to  own  (heir  own 
home.  This  is  a  constraint  that  affects  many  families  forced  to  live  in  less  satisfactory  conditions. 
When  performing  residential  planning,  the  state  and  other  relevant  institutions  must  be  aware  that 
all  families,  regardless  of  their  income,  need  adequate  space  in  which  to  raise  healthy  children. 
Furthermore,  special  provisions  are  also  needed  for  families  in  difficulty,  taking  into  account 
specifically  the  needs  of  iheir  children. 

A  fifth  concern,  although  not  specifically  addressed  in  this  monograph,  is  the  effect  of  family 
changes  cm  the  living  conditions  of  the  elderly.  The  decline  in  fertility  has  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  children  who  can  help  (heir  elderly  parents  financially  or  when  they  can  no  longer 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  dissolution  of  unions  forces  couples  to  prematurely  divide  up  their 
accumulated  wealth,  thereby  reducing  the  resources  each  will  have  on  retirement,  particularly  if 
they,  and  especially  the  women,  do  not  form  a  new  couple.  Pooling  resources,  often  eagerly 
anticipated  by  young  couples  starting  a  family,  can  seem  far  less  desirable  to  older  men  and 
women  who  are  less  confident  of  the  stability  of  their  new  conjugal  relationship  and  are  often 
determined  to  pass  their  wealth  on  to  iheir  children  rather  than  to  their  new  spouse.  The  issue  of 
ihe  needs  of  elderly  parents,  whom  families  are  called  upon  to  provide  for,  also  raises  the  problem 
of  the  increased  responsibilities  of  older  couples;  families  must  simultaneously  continue  to 
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support  their  children— often  still  economically  dependent  on  ihem  even  when  they  no  longer  live 
at  home — and  at  ihe  same  time  support  elderly  parents  whose  physical  or  financial  autonomy  is 
waning-  This  problem  appears  to  he  especially  prevalent  among  women,  who  we  still  depend 
upon  to  look  after  the  children  and  the  sick,  even  when  ihey  have  jot  responsibilities.  Obviously, 
not  everyone  faces  these  difficult  situations,  but  they  do  exist  and  call  for  a  reorganization  of 
certain  institutional  structures  and  major  changes  in  attitude- 

Fwally,  we  know  that  the  slate  intervenes  in  many  ways,  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
functions  the  traditional  family  once  performed  as  a  matter  of  course:  children's  education  and 
health  care  for  the  sick  and  elderly.  The  state  also  intervenes  to  redistribute  wealth  among  the 
various  socio-economic  groups,  taking  family  obligations  somewhat  into  account.  But  this  form 
of  intervention  seems  to  be  losing  ground  in  favour  of  measures  aimed  at  stale  support  according 
10  family  income  and  the  family's  ability  to  provide  for  its  basic  needs.  This  is  the  subject  of 
social  debate  between  two  philosophies — one  justifying  slate  intervention  and  ihe  other 
opposed-^and  of  two  policies  that  are  in  theoretical  conflict  According  to  the  first,  ihe  desire  to 
view  family  obligations  as  a  criterion  for  me  redistribution  of  wealth  recognizes  the  social  role  of 
ihe  family  and  its  contribution  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  society.  According  10  Ihe 
second,  family  obligations  are  considered  primarily  a  private  matter  in  which  the  state  should  not 
interfere,  family  income  being  Ihe  criterion  forming  die  basis  for  the  distribution  of  weallh.  There 
is,  then,  a  conflict  between  those  who  support  horizontal  intervention,  aimed  at  all  families,  and 
those  who  support  vertical  intervention,  aimed  at  needy  families. 

The  changes  in  the  family  argue  for  the  development  of  policies  that  combine  these  two 
strategies.  The  state,  to  which  today's  citizens  quickly  turn  in  difficult  limes,  must  consider  the 
ramifications  of  the  redefinition  of  family  ties  in  its  reflection  on  program  and  policy 
development.  The  diversification  of  individual  paths,  the  transitional  periods  marked  by 
uncertainty,  and  me  new  family  environment  of  children  constitute  Ihe  framework  for  government 
action  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the  greatest  number  of  citizens. 

SOME  AVENUES  OF  STUOY 

While  past  studies  have  shed  tight  on  the  scope  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  thus  far  they 
have  not  shown  the  impact  of  these  changes  on  the  nature  of  the  bonds  between  spouses,  between 
parents  and  children,  and  between  siblings,  particularly  in  blended  families.  One  might  well 
wonder  how  the  trade-offs  between  traditionally  married  spouses  compare  with  those  of 
unmarried  spouses,  or  even  with  those  of  the  spouses  in  a  blended  family.  Do  these  couples  share 
their  assets  in  the  same  way  as  married  couples?  Do  they  share  similar  attitudes  and  values  about 
starting  their  family  or  having  children?  Do  they  share  housework  on  the  same  basis?  Do  Ihe)'  do 
so  more  or  less  equitably? 

Without  doubt,  the  most  important  question  concerns  child  care,  that  is,  the  means  of 
providing  the  care  necessary  for  children's  well-being.  Are  there  differences  between  the  various 
types  of  family  with  respect  to  child  care?  While  one  can  assume  that  this  care  depends  on 
different  conditions  according  to  family  type,  one  can  also  assume  that  it  has  been  profoundly 
altered  by  the  entry  of  mothers  into  the  labour  force.  In  ihe  past,  families  were  characterized  by 
the  sharing  of  tasks:  the  father  worked  outside  the  home  to  ensure  the  economic  welfare  of  his 
family  and  the  mother  worked  in  the  home  to  ensure  the  children's  education  and  the  comfort  of 
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the  home.  Over  the  decades  observed,  a  major  transformation  has  occurred.  In  most  families  both 
parents  now  work  outside  the  home  and  the  standard  of  living  appears  to  be  maintained  by  the 
economic  contribution  of  both  spouses.  Single-income  families  appear  to  be  somewhat 
disadvantaged.  The  J 995  General  Social  Survey  on  Family,  cycle  10  and  current  longitudinal 
surveys  {in  particular,  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Children  and  Youth  and  the  Survey  of 
Labour  Income  Dynamics)  should  yield  new  data  that  will  provide  partial  answers  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  links  between  the  evolution  of  individual  families  making  the  transition 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  the  evolution  of  the  lesources  available  to  them. 

The  diversification  of  individual  family  paths  is  not  taking  place  in  a  vacuum;  it  joins  other 
aspects  of  personal  life  that  have  their  own  dynamics.  Consider,  for  enample,  the  family  paths  of 
the  husband  and  the  children  and,  specifically,  the  stages  of  occupational  life  and  their 
repercussions  on  residential  history.  This  is  another  area  that  should  be  studied.  The  significance 
of  our  results  showing  the  special  nature  of  male  life  courses  should  be  recalled;  a  closer  study  of 
these  life  courses  raises  the  issue  of  the  emotional  bonds  men  have  with  their  children  and  the 
financial,  material  and  moral  responsibilities  they  must  assume  for  them,  often  when  they  no 
longer  live  with  them.  Conversely,  the  life  courses  of  women,  which  remain  closely  entwined 
with  those  of  their  children— the  vast  majority  of  custodial  parents  being  women— are  doubtless 
deeply  altered  by  their  labour  force  activity.  As  yet,  little  is  known  about  how  these  various 
aspects  are  interrelated.  Under  what  circumstances  and  in  which  direction  does  the  occupational 
path  alter  the  family  path?  Conversely,  does  the  family  path  reorient  the  occupational  path? 

Contemporary  life  is  characterized  by  the  independence  of  individuals  and  families.  As  we 
have  noted,  the  propensity  to  share  housing  with  persons  who  are  not  family  members  has 
decreased  considerably;  multiple-  and  one-family  households  that  share  their  housing  have 
become  almost  the  exception,  and  are  usually  lone-parent  family  households.  The  search  for 
independence  seems  to  correspond  with  the  deep  desire  of  individuals  to  be  in  full  control  of  their 
lives  and  seek  the  satisfaction  of  self-fulfilment.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  situation.  The 
independence  sought  can,  in  certain  instances,  turn  to  isolation  that  is  difficult  to  bear  and  from 
which  one  cannot  escape  without  major  compromise,  leading  to  precarious  circumstances  marked 
by  poverty.  Periods  of  transition,  particularly  lone  parenthood,  appear  to  be  characterized  by 
greater  economic  hardship.  En  these  situations,  incomes  are  lower,  the  quality  of  housing  is  often 
inferior  and  the  dwelling  is  commonly  shared  with  non -family  persons.  These  periods  are 
becoming  shorter  and  shorter  and  necessarily  fall  between  two  episodes  of  increasing  uncertainty: 
problems  related  to  the  dissolution  of  the  previous  family  and  apprehension  about  the  possibility 
of  forming  a  new  family.  While  adults,  who  control  the  decisions  that  lead  to  transitions,  are  less 
affected  by  these  changes,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  children,  who  see  their  parents  separate 
and  form  a  new  family  with  a  new  spouse,  have  to  adjust  emotionally  to  demanding,  if  not 
traumatic,  situations.  Are  the  networks  surrounding  individuals  or  families  linked  in  a  way  that 
supports  them  effectively  while  respecting  (heir  decisions?  What  is  their  role,  and  how  do  they 
enable  individuals  and  families  to  meet  their  basic  needs?  How  do  they  intervene  in  the  unfolding 
of  family  paths?  Do  they  provide  support  during  transitional  periods  when  solidarity  within  the 
family  must  be  rethought  and  rebuilt? 


Conclusion 


Finally,  without  having  exhausted  the  avenues  suggested  by  (he  results,  we  point  out  the  need 
for  an  analysis  that  explores  the  variations  in  behaviour  between  social  or  cultural  categories  in 
order  to  gain  a  belter  understanding  of  the  dynamics  underlying  personal  choices,  In  this  regard, 
qualitative  study  brings  interesting  hypotheses  to  the  forefront,  which  nevertheless  require 
verification  using  larger  samples. 

REPERCUSSIONS  OF  FAMILY  CHANGES  ON  THE  COLLECTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

The  changes  in  family  reality  challenge  a  number  of  concepts  frequently  used  in  data  collection 
operations,  whether  they  are  censuses  or  surveys.  Three  points  are  particularly  noteworthy: 
clarification  of  the  bonds  between  family  members  at  the  time  of  observation;  the  mania]  and 
family  histories  of  parents;  and  non-resident  family  members.  Each  is  discussed  in  turn. 

First,  there  is  the  prohlem  of  imprecision  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  bonds  between  family 
members  when  ihey  were  observed.  We  must  find  out  more  about  the  nature  of  marital  bonds.  It 
musi  be  possible  to  distinguish,  first  of  all,  common-law  couples  from  married  and  remarried 
couples,  and  secondly,  natural,  step-  and  adopted  children.  The  identification  of  blended  families 
continues  to  pose  problems  in  virtually  all  available  sources 

To  understand  clearly  the  dynamics  of  families,  particularly  those  of  blended  families,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  previous  status  of  each  spouse,  that  is,  both  their  marital  and  reproductive 
histories.  The  dynamics  of  two  single  people  with  no  children  who  are  entering  their  first  union 
differ  from  the  dynamics  of  a  blended  family  where  the  wife  has  already  had  two  children, 
experienced  a  fairly  lengthy  period  of  lone-parenthood,  and  whose  husband  is  also  Ihe  father  of 
a  child  who  usually  lives  with  the  mother,  but  visils  ihe  father  two  weekends  a  month.  Besides 
clarifying  the  family  dynamics  observed,  this  retrospective  information  will  make  it  possible  to 
measure  the  diversity  of  individual  paths  and  analyse  the  mechanisms  that  underlie  the  transitions 
between  various  family  types. 

Another  concept  worthy  of  noiing  is  ihe  co-residence  of  the  members  of  a  family  unit.  Several 
daia  sources,  including  the  census,  limit  membership  in  a  family  to  just  the  family  members  who 
live  in  Ihe  same  dwelling.  Though  this  has  caused  few  major  problems  in  the  past,  new  questions 
should  be  added  to  the  census  to  take  into  account  Ihe  specific  situation  of  parents  and  children 
who  no  longer  live  together — an  increasingly  common  scenario-  This  would  reflect  children  of 
lone-parent  families  and  some  children  living  in  a  blended  family,  as  well  as  non-custodial 
parents  who  care  for  their  children  at  least  part  time  and  assume  part  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  their  needs.  Current  definitions  completely  overlook  this  information.  The 
drawbacks  of  this  limitation  of  family  data  are  just  as  significant  with  respect  to  the  family  status 
of  the  elderly. 

Finally,  the  improvement  of  the  definitions  used  should  not  overshadow  one  last,  very 
important,  aspect  of  ihe  collection  of  longitudinal  data  now  underway.  Such  data  make  it  possible 
to  observe  several  facets  of  ihe  lives  of  individuals  and  families  simultaneously.  This,  together 
with  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the  family  and  occupational  palhs  of  individuals,  breathes 
new  life  into  the  study  of  the  family  by  offering  the  benefits  of  the  most  advanced  analytical 
methods. 
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